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Introduction 


Ananta Ch. Sukla 


Perhaps for the first time, the English term ‘fiction’ was used by Samuel Johnson 
(1709-84) to designate a specific kind of prose narrative that emerged during the 
eighteenth century: 


The works of fiction, with which the present generation seems more particularly 
delighted, are such as exhibit life in its true state, diversified only by accidents that daily 
happen in the world, and influenced by passions and qualities which are really to be 
found in conversing with mankind ... This kind of writing may be termed not 
improperly the comedy of romance, and is to be conducted nearly by the rules of 
comic poetry. Its province is to bring about natural events by easy means, and to keep 
up curiosity without the help of wonder: it is therefore precluded from the machines 
and expedients of the heroic romance, and can neither employ giants to snatch away a 
lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring her back from captivity; it can neither 
bewilder its personages in deserts, nor lodge them in imaginary castles ... The task of 
our present writers is very different; it requires, together with that learning which is to 
be gained from books, that experience which can never be attained by solitary 
diligence, but must arise from general converse, and accurate observation of the living 
world... The chief advantage which these fictions have over real life is, that their authors 
are at liberty, though not to invent, yet to select objects, and to cull from the mass of 
mankind, those individuals upon which the attention ought most to be employed; as a 
diamond, though it cannot be made, may be polished by art, and placed in such a 
situation, as to display that lustre which before was buried among common stones ... 
The purpose of these writings is surely not only to show mankind, but to provide that 
they may be seen hereafter with less hazard ... 

(Rambler, No. 4; emphasis mine) 


Although the passage reflects eighteenth-century literary taste in general, which 
discarded its interest in medieval romance in favour of the emerging literary genre 
representing the events and characters of the ‘living world, its spirit is not merely 
topical. Through a reference to Horace, Johnson goes back to the classical critics in 
articulating his theory of the literary fiction that he considers as the exhibition of life 
in its true state; its authors are at liberty not to invent the mass of mankind, but to 
polish it so that it appears lustrous, just as a jeweller picks up diamonds buried among 
common stones and gives them lustre by polish; its purpose is not merely to show 
mankind, but to project its lustrous form so that it may be seen thereafter with 
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less hazard. Finally, the reader's delight in a fictional discourse is due to their 
experience of the truth of life exhibited by the author, but hidden to the common 
man so far. These substantial remarks of Johnson are somehow not inadequate to 
answer the questions of truth, knowledge and delight in all kinds of fictional objects 
that we call artworks in general and literary narratives in particular. Johnson does not 
entangle himself with the etymological issues of fiction, its Latin root fingere meaning 
to lie, pretend or make-believe, or its Greek counterparts plattein, poieo, or even the 
Aristotelian phrases ‘the right way to lie’ and ‘telling lies skilfully’ (Poetics 1460a, 
8-25). Johnson also does not correlate fiction with the medieval notions of ‘invention 
(Latin invento)' or the Renaissance notions of fabula or ‘similitude.? He does not 
consider fiction as the creation of a new world nor any other possible world. There 
is only one world out there, which everybody perceives, but the perspectives which 
an author of fiction perceives are missed by the common man, and it is these 
perspectives that the author of a fiction exhibits, these perspectives being contextual 
and therefore indeterminate. The literary discourse called ‘fictio does not create any 
critical problem for Johnson. For him, the word fiction seems to be an antonym of 
(common/phenomenal) facts. 

But the contemporary debate on fiction and fictional discourse is unwilling 
to accept the Johnsonian views on this issue. It is not fiction as a literary genre, but 
the very conceptuality of fiction, its nature and function, particularly in its linguistic 
(literary) context, that has raised a storm of controversy. Scholars engaged in the 
current debate are divided, broadly speaking, into three wings. One wing holds 
that fictional discourse does not contain any truth value, nor does it impart any 
knowledge. Readers’ emotional response to it are considered ‘irrational (Radford and 
Weston, 1975; Radford, 1977, 1982a, 1982b) - truth, knowledge and delight being 
interpreted in terms of the critical method adopted by the two major schools 
of twentieth-century philosophy such as philosophy of linguistic analysis and 
common language philosophy. The other group of critics, in opposition to the 
first one, attributes both truth and knowledge to the fictional discourse by arguing 
that the observations of the first group (including even Plato and Aristotle) are 
based on the paradigmatic status of the actual world. There might be several 
other worlds beyond the actual world, which they call ‘possible worlds, that they 
try to confirm by rigorous arguments from modal logic, structural semantics, 
cognitive linguistics, cultural semiotics, pragmatics and many other branches of 
knowledge evolved through the past century. Accordingly, fictionality is a multi- 
disciplinary phenomenon to be handled most carefully in order that its cultural 
value be sustained. The third group, identified as neo-pragmatism, discards the 
intellectual paradigm of the scientific method and its handmaiden, i.e. the first 
group of critics. Instead it suggests that fictionality is not an epistemic (episteme) 
property but a poetic (poiesis)one, and knowledge and truth can also be realized by 
a poet who exhibits them in fictional texts. 
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The present volume is not committed to any particular wing, nor does it summarize 
the views of all the three wings mentioned above.’ It focuses, in its four sections, 
on fiction as a significant phenomenon in human consciousness, carries fiction 
beyond its mainstream confinement (i.e. literary or even linguistic in general) and 
projects its nature and function in many of our cultural exercises such as metaphysics, 
mathematics, religion, history, semantics and law — projecting simultaneously how 
not only verbal art, but also all other forms of art such as pictorial, gestural, sonic 
and audio-visual, are also fictions of various modes. The values of our cultural 
activities cannot be determined by our empirical experiences only, nor can they be 
judged by only the so-called scientific method. If fiction is not a species of truth, then 
truth is not only a referential phenomenon, nor is reference only an existential 
phenomenon. 

Denial of truth to fiction on the ground of its lack of existential ontology has been 
contradicted by the mathematical objects that are true without such ontology. Even 
in linguistic practices meaning is not necessarily a referential phenomenon. There 
may be several levels of meaning other than denotational, such as metaphorical and 
metonymical, that certainly convey truth. On the other hand, truth and fiction are 
not two polarities of human experience. Therefore, searching for the truth of fiction 
or truth in fiction is a misleading exercise. Both of them exist in their specific ontic 
status, which they need and deserve. Religious ideology, mathematical objects, 
historical reconstructions and metaphysical ideals are all true in their fictionality, not 
in any factuality. 

In this volume an international team of distinguished scholars highlight different 
interrelated aspects of fiction, its nature and function, as a concept in itself as also in 
a variety of artworks, drawing upon both the Occidental and Oriental intellectual 
traditions. David Konstan, in the first section, reflects on the historical perspectives 
of fiction, and explores how fiction in the contemporary sense of make-believe, 
standing outside the polar relation between truth and falsehood, as a product of 
authors’ ‘fictive intentions’ can be associated with the classical narratives. On the 
other hand, Claude Calame argues that Greek myths in both the oral and written 
traditions of various kinds that are not the product of their authors’ ‘fictive intentions’ 
(because of their seriousness) can be called ‘referential fiction in terms of cultural 
pragmatics. 

The authors of the second section view fiction in inter-disciplinary perspectives. 
Peter Heron demonstrates that the metaphysical ‘reality’ or ‘being’ is achieved via an 
unreality or non-being, an ‘art of dissimulation, and Jody Azzouni argues that the 
truth of mathematical statements is non-referential. He describes the philosophically- 
blinding value of fictional terms in mathematics. Ivan Strenski, illustrating the act of 
the suicide bombers as part of contemporary Islamic jihadi rituals, analyses the 
fictionality of religious ideology, and explains how these rituals refer to a non-existing 
ideal. Allen Speight studies the relation between fictional narrative and history as a 
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narrative. Although he does not agree either with the advocates of the fictionality 
of history, or with their opponents, he traces a close relationship between both the 
forms of narrative in terms of ethical dimensions, and responsibility in terms of the 
related notions of artistic and historical responsibility. Both the forms of narrative 
involve imagination and explanation, although one is non-referential and the other 
referential. 

Robert Stecker, Jukka Mikkonen and Aleks Zarnitsyn reflect on the cognitive 
aspect of fiction. Zarnitsyn suggests that the cognitive value of fiction as such may 
serve as a useful model for understanding the cognitive value of philosophical 
thought experiment in personal identity. Fiction’s power lies in its ability to open up 
fictional worlds for our reflective engagement. Employing positivistic epistemological 
standards, cognitivists find similarities between literature and the knowledge-seeking 
disciplines such as philosophy and sciences with a special note that literature 
enhances and deepens the knowledge we already possess rather than providing any 
new knowledge. Mikkonen adds that, while functioning this way, literary works also 
confuse us and make us doubt what to think; this confusion, thus caused, having 
further a cognitive value of a significant kind. While arguing for a moderate version 
of the cognitive value of literary and cinematic fictions Robert Stecker rejects both 
‘inflationism’ and ‘deflationism, particularly arguing against a newer version of 
deflationism based on recent developments in cognitive science and experimental 
psychology. 

Carl Ehrett, Sarah Worth and Amanda Garcia deal with the truth value of fiction. 
Ehrett demonstrates that fictional references may be non-existent. But their non- 
referentiality does not make them semantically empty. Without any ontological 
commitment they convey meaning metonymically. While analysing the contemporary 
theories of fiction, non-fiction and narration Worth observes that truth cannot be 
a modifier of story in the ways philosophers use the notion of truth. Whatever its 
level of connection with reality may be, story is a construction, a ‘making; not to 
be placed on a par with (phenomenal) reality. Garcia offers a normative account of 
the nature of fiction. While studying the mainstream accounts of fictionality, Garcia 
proposes to link fictionality with the notion of coherence. She understands that an 
author of fiction is at liberty to create his work even without any case for the audience's 
intention, or even without any fictive intention. Since a work can be simultaneously 
fictional and non-fictional, the important point is the internal coherence of the 
author’s creative process. In dealing with the issue of fiction and emotion Samuel 
Kimball deviates from the mainstream debates. He correlates the biology of 
consciousness, phenomenology and deconstructive method for exploring the law of 
fiction that functions in experiencing the emotion of self-consciousness. 

The third section deals with the role of fiction in aesthetic culture —- how varieties 
of artworks are fictional in various ways. Lubomir DoleZel offers a linguistic schema 
for explaining the fictionality of literary narrative. Samuel Kimball employs the 
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deconstructive mode of fiction as shaping, fashioning and figuring for understanding 
the phenomenology of self-consciousness in literary works correlating, relevantly, 
with his chapter on fiction and emotion. Christian Biet compares judicial fiction 
with literary fiction, illustrating how a legal report (factum) adopts the fictionality 
of literary verisimilitude or probability. Charles Altieri views pictorial fiction in 
Picasso's images in the light of phenomenology of imagination. Truth in musical 
performance, Geraldine Finn observes, escapes our natural attitude, i.e. objective, 
analytic, categorical thinking that prescribes or evidences natural truth. Thus, 
paradoxically, the truth in music is itself a fiction - beyond any fact. Renee Conroy 
explains dance as gestural fiction, drawing upon the foundational thesis of Susanne 
Langer: dance is the art in which human movements are transformed into fictional 
gestures. With reference to David Saltz’s notions of ‘infictiom and ‘outfiction, Roderick 
Nicholls works out an argument for the role of fiction in theatrical performance, 
and, rejecting any dualism of on-stage performance and off-stage fiction, he proposes 
a fusion of the fictional and real as the performative ideal. It is fictionality, argues 
David Fenner, that distinguishes an ordinary photograph from a photograph as an 
artwork. Photography and film are art forms when they intentionally and explicitly 
go beyond the mere capture of representational reality. To conclude this section Rob 
van Gerwen highlights the subjective aspects of fictions, the power of fictions to 
share the subjective. As the products of human thought, fictions cannot be objective 
representations. As subjective constructions they are expressions or manifestations 
rather than objective representations. It is this subjective aspect that determines the 
aesthetic value of fictions. 

The authors of the fourth section explore the treatment of fiction in four oriental 
cultures: Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Arabic. Ananta Sukla focuses on the concept 
of fiction as reflected in the areas of Vedic and Classical Indian mythology, poetics 
and dramaturgy, keeping aside the debates on existential problems in philosophical 
logic and grammatology highlighted earlier (Chakrabarti, 1997, pp. 211-47). Amy 
Lee traces the Chinese concept of Xiaoshuo, in the areas of Chinese mythology and 
literary history, considering it to be comparable with the Western concept of narrative 
fiction. Robert Steen offers an account of Sakaguchi Ango’s critique of the I-novel for 
illustrating the Japanese concept of (narrative) fiction, and, finally, Arkady Nedel 
deals with the concept of fiction as allegorical ideas and wish-fulfilling inventions in 
the medieval Arabic literary culture. 

The panorama of ideas and theories on fiction in general and in its art forms in 
particular as visualized by the founders of disciplines and their intellectual successors 
around the world is of immense value for an integrated study of the phenomenon 
itself, and for its different wings in various areas of knowledge, both those dealt with 
in this present volume and others that might emerge and develop in future. 
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Notes 


1. Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75) correlates fiction with a sort of ‘fervid and exquisite 
inventior (Latin invento). Boccaccio uses the Latin word fabula for fiction. He 
categorizes four types of this fabula. His defence of the fictional narratives as 
allegorical expressions concealing truth in various ways had already been anticipated 
by Thomas Aquinas and Augustine. (Adams and Searle, 2005, pp. 160-2.) 

2. Among the Italian Renaissance critics Francesco Robertello (1516-67) articulated 
the nature of narrative discourse. He continues the medieval treatment of fiction as 
invention and asserts that it is the verisimilitude of the actual, not the actual as such, 
that moves the audience (Bernard Weinberg in Crane, 1952, pp. 319-71). 

3. For a recent analysis, see Sainsbury, 2010. 
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Fiction’s False Start 


David Konstan 


When we speak of fiction today, at least in connection with literature, we generally 
mean a narrative work that does not purport to relate true events, i.e. events occurring 
in the phenomenal world, or at least acts within the world, that are not to be confused 
with the life we live phenomenally. Fiction is not true, but neither is it false in the 
ordinary sense of being deliberately or unintentionally inaccurate; that is, a lie or an 
error. Fiction stands outside the polar relation between truth and falsehood; 
it announces in advance that it is make-believe, and so deceives no one who is 
familiar with what fiction is. It is, in its way, a subtle idea, or at least one that depends 
on a certain understanding between the author and the reader. In English, more 
particularly, the term is especially associated with the novel rather than with other 
genres, such as lyric poetry or drama. Did this concept of fiction exist in classical 
antiquity — and if so, was it there from the beginning, that is, from the time when the 
Homeric epics were composed or were in the process of composition (as oral epics), 
or did it arise later? Are we right to call the ancient novels, whether Greek or Roman, 
fiction? 

In a paper entitled “The Invention of Fiction, published in 1998, I argued that the 
association between fiction and the novel was not entirely arbitrary, and that we 
might indeed identify the ancient Greek and Roman novels as the place where fiction 
in the modern sense arose. Apart from Petronius’ Satyrica, the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
and the anonymous History of Apollonius King of Tyre, all composed in Latin, there 
survive five ancient Greek narratives that, I maintained, qualify as novels by any 
reasonable standard, although until relatively recently they were conventionally, and 
disparagingly, referred to as romances.’ All are lengthy prose narratives centreing on 
the fortunes of young lovers who are separated, endure trials that put their fidelity to 
one another to the test, and are reunited in the end; all of them eschew the kind of 
fantastical or mythological elements that characterize, for example, medieval tales of 
the court of King Arthur (Konstan, 1994, pp. 205-6). I have come to think, however, 
that my arguments in that earlier paper were, if not wholly wrong, at all events 
incomplete and inadequate. I will begin, accordingly, by summarizing the position 
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I adopted there and pointing out some of weaknesses in it, and will proceed to offer 
some supplementary, or rather, complementary considerations which may help 
explain how the notion of fiction may have developed and why the term may plausibly 
be applied to the classical novel but not so, or at the least less appropriately, to early 
epic poetry. 

In the earlier paper, I had observed that fiction cannot be simply anything that is 
not factual, since much of what is called history would then come under the heading 
of fiction. Historical writing aspires to truth, unless it is an outright and deliberate 
falsification, as in the case of certain kinds of propaganda; but then, it only works if 
readers regard it as purporting to offer a factual account. Outright lies are not fiction 
for the same reason. Odysseus tells many falsehoods about himself in the course of 
the Odyssey, but for all their inventiveness they are not intended as fictions.” History 
differs from fiction in that it is about what really happens or has happened, even if at 
times, or perhaps in the main, it gets things wrong. Herodotus may have been 
mistaken about events in the Persian War, but the point is that there was something 
for him to have been mistaken about. In this sense, historical writing has a referent.’ 
I claimed further, however, and more controversially, that the Homeric epics too 
might be said to have a referent. I did not mean that ancient audiences of these poems 
necessarily regarded them as historical, though they likely believed, as Thucydides 
did, that they contained a kernel of truth; for example, that Greeks really had besieged 
Troy in the remote past. Apart from what we might regard as the historicity of the 
epics, the poet of the Iliad and his public knew of the Trojan War independently of 
the poem itself, since it was part of their cultural legacy or Gemeingut, and in this 
sense we might affirm that the epic refers to that war in something like the way that 
Herodotus history refers to the Persian War. As a result, it might make sense to say, 
for example, that Homer and Herodotus alike embellished their stories or altered 
them or got them wrong.* There are presumed to be sources of knowledge independent 
of the texts themselves, insofar as myths, if that is what the Trojan War is, like historical 
events, are their referents. Both involve awareness of a tradition with a given cultural 
community.° Fiction, by contrast, has no such referent. It does not make sense to say 
that novelists are mistaken about what their characters say or do, or that they have 
subtracted from or added to the story.® There is nothing outside the novel to have got 
wrong. And this was as true, I afirmed, of the ancient Greek novels as it is of modern 
fiction. 

Of course, novels take place somewhere in the world, and thus refer to some things 
(the Troy of the Iliad was a real place).’ One may say that a given description of a 
town or countryside is inaccurate. But what is it that inhibits such a response to the 
main action of a novel? Works of fiction contain propositions that are understood 
not to refer in the ordinary way. As Thomas G. Pavel remarks, to prove what is or is 
not the case concerning Mr. Pickwick, for example, we rely on a‘simple reading of the 
text.® There is no documentary or other evidence outside the text to which one may 
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appeal in order to determine the matter. But fiction is not just a matter of the absence 
of other evidence; it depends rather on the understanding that certain propositions 
are intended not to refer. The question here is when, and under what cultural 
conditions, such a textual convention may have arisen. 

If a mythic context provides the condition for referentiality, and so distinguishes 
epic from fiction in the sense under consideration here, then a similar line of 
reasoning might, I argued, serve to exclude Greek tragedy as well from that category, 
along with much of choral and elegiac poetry. However daring a version of a myth 
might be, it nevertheless was a version, and so referred to materials stored up in 
cultural memory (the same argument might be applied to folktales, such as Aesop's 
fables).’ Fictional narratives, on the contrary, are not versions of anything else, which 
is to say that there is no body of traditional lore to which they might refer. I suggested 
further that lyric poetry too was referential in this sense, but in this case the referent 
was the lives of the poets themselves. The events and feelings communicated by 
Sappho, Alcaeus, or Archilochus were no doubt largely, if not wholly, fabrications, but 
they purport to be about the poets’ own lives and experiences. This is not a matter of 
the so-called ‘biographical fallacy’ in literary criticism. The poems ask, as it were, to 
be situated in a context outside the text, however true or false the information they 
relate may be. 

But if such a case can be made for epic, tragedy, fable, and lyric poetry, how does it 
apply to classical comedy, and in particular the New Comedy of Menander and his 
contemporaries, in which the characters were neither historical or mythological 
figures, nor were they part of the poet’s own circle. They, and the stories in which they 
figured, were invented by the playwright, just as in fiction. Indeed, certain ancient 
rhetorical critics discriminated narrative into three types, namely history, myth, and 
what they called argumentum or ‘plot, and they tended to cite New Comedy for 
examples of the last type. Thus, Quintilian writes (2.4.2): ‘we have three types of 
narrative: myth, which you get in tragedies and poems [i-e. epics], and which is 
removed not only from truth but from the appearance of truth; fictitious story 
[argumentum = Greek plasma], which comedies invent, false but with verisimilitude; 
and history, in which there is an exposition of something which actually happened.” 
But Quintilian is not concerned with fiction in the modern sense: according to him, 
both epic and comedy, as opposed to history, relate false events; they differ only in 
the plausibility of the stories they relate. Referentiality is not at issue here. But if the 
plots and characters in New Comedy are freely invented and do not refer to 
the mythical tradition, may it be regarded as a precursor of fiction, or even as 
fiction proper? In my earlier paper, I maintained that the circumstances in which 
New Comedy arose bore some resemblance to those surrounding the ancient novel, 
but I went on to insist that dramatic comedy was nevertheless not strictly fictional. 
My claim was that classical New Comedy exploited stock plots and characters 
with conventional names: Demeas, for example, indicated an older man or father, 
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Moschion an enamored youth, and the characters wore masks which indicated their 
general type. This, I held, provided a kind of external context for New Comedy, a set 
of archetypal characters whose traits and actions were partly given in the tradition 
and to this extent resembled mythical figures, whom the poet did more to vary than 
invent. Indeed, there were thousands of variations on the basic types: one comic poet, 
Alexis, is reported to have produced 245 plays himself. The ancient Greek novels did 
not constitute anywhere near so rich a tradition, despite a certain formulaic quality to 
their stories. 

This argument, I confess, strikes me now as special pleading, both in respect to 
New Comedy and to certain other genres, for example pastoral poetry and the mime, 
which also make use of invented characters. I will return to this problem shortly, but 
luckily, I did have some other arguments up my sleeve with respect to the novels 
themselves. First, I noted that in one of the earliest novels, ascribed to a certain 
Chariton, we find that at the precise midpoint of his narrative (the beginning of Book 
5, out of eight books), the author explains: 


How Callirhoe, the most beautiful of women, married Chaereas, the handsomest of 
men, by Aphrodite’s arrangement; how in a fit of lover’s jealousy Chaereas struck her, 
and to all appearances she died; how she had a costly funeral and then, just as she came 
out of her coma in the funeral vault, tomb robbers carried her away from Sicily by 
night, sailed to Ionia, and sold her to Dionysius; Dionysius love for her, her fidelity to 
Chaereas, the need to marry caused by her pregnancy; Theron’s confession, Chaereas’ 
journey across the sea in search of his wife; how he was captured, sold, and taken to 
Caria with his friend Polycharmus; how Mithridates discovered his identity as he was 
on the point of death and tried to restore the lovers to each other; how Dionysius 
found this out through a letter and complained to Pharnaces, who reported it to the 
King [of Persia], and the King summoned both of them to judgment - this has all been 
set out in the story so far. Now I shall describe what happened next." 


Chariton begins the eighth and final book of his novel as follows: 


How Chaereas, suspecting that Callirhoe had been handed over to Dionysius, 
determined to avenge himself on the King and so went over to the Egyptian side; how 
he was appointed admiral and gained control of the sea; how after his victory he seized 
Aradus, where the King had placed his own wife for security, and along with her all his 
train and Callirhoe too - all of that has been described in the previous book. But 
Fortune was minded to do something as cruel as it was paradoxical: Chaereas was to 
have Callirhoe in his possession and fail to recognize her; while taking others’ wives on 
board his ships to carry them off, he was to leave his own behind ... But Aphrodite 
thought this too harsh; she was growing less angry with him ... having harassed by 
land and sea the handsome couple she had originally brought together, she decided 
now to reunite them. And I think that this last chapter will prove very agreeable to its 
readers: it cleanses away the grim events of the earlier ones. There will be no more 
pirates or slavery or lawsuits or fighting or suicide or wars or conquests; now there will 
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be lawful love and sanctioned marriage. So I shall tell you how the goddess brought the 
truth to light and revealed the unrecognized pair to each other." 


The stereotyped plots and characters of New Comedy obviated, I claimed, the need 
for such reassurances to the audience, and this was, I took it, a sign that the novelist 
himself recognized the need to cue his readers to the trajectory of his tale, and hence 
its ostensible independence from traditional narratives. 

I also offered another, and better, argument in favour of the referential autonomy 
of the novels. Longus’ novel, Daphnis and Chloe, takes the form of an interpretation 
of a picture that the narrator has seen, and which has been explained to him by a local 
exegete. Thus the reference for the story is, as it were, another story, or the same story 
revealed in a different medium. In place of the cultural signifier encoded in a narrative 
tradition, we find merely another signifier, suggesting a kind of hermeneutical mise 
en abyme. What is more, the picture itself may be - one cannot be absolutely sure - 
the one set up in a shrine by the protagonists themselves at the end of the story. John 
Morgan (1993) captures the quality of this aspect of the text neatly: “The prologue to 
Longus’ novel, he writes,‘is complexly self-referential’ (p. 218), and he refers to Longus 
as ‘a second-order imitator’ (p. 216). But, as Morgan also notes, the hero and heroine 
at the end of Xenophon’s Ephesian Tale ‘dedicate an account of their experiences in 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus’ (p. 209), and in other instances too there are 
indications that ‘the novel is authorized from within.’ Literature, now articulated as 
fiction, upsets the relationship between model and copy: the model is the work itself; 
rather than respond to a common cultural stock, it offers itself as an exemplum. 

It seems to me now that there is, perhaps, another sign of an emerging awareness 
of fictionality in the novels - and a paradoxical one at that. I had observed in my 
previous discussion that the authors of the Greek novels often allude to or imitate 
manifestly referential genres, and more specifically histories, in order to provide a 
background or context for their narratives. Chariton, for example, provides a preface 
to his novel that is designed to recall the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides: ‘T, 
Chariton of Aphrodisias, clerk to the rhetor Athenagoras, shall narrate a love affair 
that happened in Syracuse’? Compare the opening of Thucydides’ history of the 
Peloponnesian War: “Thucydides of Athens has compiled an account of the war 
fought between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians.’* Chariton continues: “The 
Syracusan general Hermocrates, the man who defeated the Athenians, had a daughter 
called Callirhoe? Hermocrates was a Syracusan who lived toward the end of the fifth 
century BC, and he plays a substantial role in Thucydides’ history. As John Morgan 
writes: ‘Within the novels, the represented world is, without exception, explicitly 
identified with reality’ (Morgan, 1993, p. 198). 

To account for why the novels exploited tropes identified with historiography, 
along with explicit historical allusions, I appealed to Mikhail Bakhtin’s description of 
the novel as the polyphonic genre par excellence, or rather quasi-genre, a catch-all 
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form that echoes the voices of all other literary types (Bakhtin, 1984). And indeed, it 
is true that Chariton, for example, cites verses from Homer at various points in his 
text, thereby inviting a comparison of his narrative with archaic epic. He also calls 
attention to the dramatic quality of various scenes, and the dialogue sometimes 
resembles the stichomythia or line-for-line exchanges characteristic of tragedy (5.8). 
Scholars have long found, in such devices, evidence for the origin of the novel in one 
or another traditional Greek genre. Steve Nimis, however, ascribes this polymorphous 
character to the nature of prose as such: ‘Prose can be thought of as the process of 
weaving together pieces of language that do have some native context into a 
heterogeneous text that does not’ (Nimis, 1994, p. 402). But this explanation fails 
precisely to differentiate novels from historical works, which are also composed in 
prose. 

I would propose now that the pseudo-historical self-presentation of the Greek 
novels is in fact one of the ways in which they proclaim their complex relationship to 
referential truth. Brian Reardon has observed: ‘Fiction cannot be recognized as fiction 
until fact is recognized as fact. But once fact is so recognized, once its importance as 
fact is understood, fiction is born, as a corollary and in the same movement’ (Reardon, 
1989, p. 57; cf. pp. 59-60). So too, Glen Bowersock has remarked that Lucian, in his 
mock-historical narrative called The True History, ‘tries to pull down the distinction 
between fiction that we accept as fiction and fiction that is presented as a record of 
real events’ (Bowersock, 1994, pp. 5-6). Once historical writing was recognized as 
making claims to truth in a way that epic poetry by its nature does not (the historians 
did not hesitate to correct what they regarded as errors in the poets, even if they 
granted a certain license to the genre), the novelists were free to graft their inventions 
onto the formulas of historiography as a way of exhibiting the distance between their 
aim and that of the historians. 

Of course, the protagonists of Chariton’s novel are only loosely connected to the 
historical episodes that the novel evokes. Their story - the ‘love affair’ or erdtikon 
pathos that Chariton mentions in his opening sentence — has no reference either to 
real events or to mythic traditions. The classical Greek novels differ in this respect 
from medieval romances, of which Douglas Kelly observes: 


First, virtually no romance fails to claim one or more sources, whether oral or written, 
in Latin or a vernacular; this conforms to expectations enunciated in the arts of poetry 
and prose and to medieval conceptions of invention as distinct from creation. Second, 
romance narrators tend to prefer written authority, especially when it is taken or 
construed to be that of an eyewitness... Romance derives its emphasis on matiére and 
topical truth from medieval historiography. 

(Kelly, 1992, pp. 146-204, p. 145) 


The Greek novels appeal to the conventions of historiography in a way that is just the 
opposite: far from seeking to locate their stories authentically in history, they switch 
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directly to the kind of personal narrative that historiography eschews. These stories 
can be appreciated as fictions just because they conspicuously depart from the genre 
that depended for its integrity on referential truth. The love story of Chaereas and 
Callirhoe is neither true nor false; it stands on its own.’° 

What are commonly referred to as the Greek novels — the five romantic narratives 
mentioned above - were composed at various times between the first century BC, at 
the very earliest, and the third century AD."* This is well after the establishment of 
history as a distinct literary genre, and to explain why fiction, as I understood it, 
would have arisen precisely at this time I appealed, in my earlier paper, to conditions 
obtaining in the early Roman Empire (or late Republic). I had observed that the 
novels centred on travel: the adventures of the protagonists take them all over the 
Mediterranean world, from Sicily to Persia, Thrace to Ethiopia, and they encounter 
voyagers from as far off as India; in turn, the authors themselves seem like wanderers, 
deriving from the margins of the Roman Empire, places like Aphrodisias (Chariton) 
and Phoenicia (Heliodorus). The novels thus seem detached from local regions and 
traditions: they are themselves travellers, a mobile kind of literature. The novelists 
identify no addressee, and the original or primary readers might as well be living in 
Alexandria or Antioch as in Aphrodisias. As Steve Nimis puts it: “Prose is a more 
abstract discourse than its poetic predecessors because it is not tied (or imagined to 
be tied) to a specific locus of production and reception (Nimis, 1994, p. 405). The 
novel lacks spatial roots. The deracinated world described in the novels thus mirrored, 
I imagined, the outer world that was beginning to transcend local particularisms but 
had not yet developed paradigmatic narratives of its own. The novel constructed an 
imaginary community of readers whose point of common reference was the novel 
itself, which is the condition for fiction. I even suggested that the quasi-fictional 
character of New Comedy was related to social conditions that to some extent 
resembled those in which the novel flourished: not all of the 245 plays produced by 
the comic playwright Alexis could have been staged at official dramatic festivals in 
Athens, and many must have been written for the travelling troupes of actors who put 
on entertainments in cities all around the Mediterranean. As Niall Slater (1995) has 
observed, the comedies tended gradually to eliminate purely local allusions that 
might not be intelligible to audiences outside of Athens, such as mentions of obscure 
Attic demes. 

I have come, however, to entertain grave doubts about this story, not least because 
it ignores a text produced much earlier — in the fourth century BC - that has a strong 
claim to be considered a novel: I am thinking of the Cyropaedia or Education of 
Cyrus, by that Xenophon who was a disciple of Socrates and who, though a native of 
Athens, spent much of his life in Sparta and was a prominent member of the so- 
called Ten Thousand who marched into the interior of Persia in order to install Cyrus 
the Younger as king (in place of his brother, Artaxerxes), and who returned safely, in 
their majority, to the Greek world. Xenophon was himself a historian, who composed 
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a continuation of Thucydides’ history, taking it from the year 411 BC, where 
Thucydides’ narrative breaks off, to the end of the Peloponnesian War. But the Cyrus 
whose life he describes and idealizes in the Cyropaedia is not the historical figure on 
whose behalf he fought but rather the almost legendary founder of the Persian 
Empire, a personality already half-mythical in the narrative of Herodotus. This semi- 
historical story takes the form of a biography rather than a well-rounded action (or 
praxis in Aristotle's formulation), and in this respect may be regarded perhaps as a 
precursor of the later novels, despite several features that it shares with them. Still, the 
contrast with ostensibly factual history must have been perfectly clear to any 
contemporary reader, as it surely was to Xenophon himself. Something like fiction 
was coming into being, in the immediate wake of the invention of history itself. 

But if Xenophon created something like a biographical novel, his example seems 
to have produced no early imitators, unless the shadowy beginnings of the Alexander 
Romance might count as such. But neither does the romantic novel seem to have 
crystallized as a distinct genre. As is well known, there is no special term designating 
the novel as such in classical Greek or Latin, and so far as we can judge, the novels 
generally were few and far between — nothing remotely comparable to the thousands 
of tragedies and comedies, epigrams and lyric poems, that were composed and 
produced or recited in the Hellenistic era and beyond. In a way, then, the pertinent 
question may be not when and why the novel was invented, so to speak, but rather 
why it failed to flourish as a genre in the dispersed world of the Roman Empire, to 
which it might seem to have been especially well suited. 

Here, of course, we inevitably enter the domain of speculation, but I believe that 
we can venture a possible hypothesis. I have argued elsewhere, largely in collaboration 
with Ilaria Ramelli, that the Greek novel bears a significant relation to Christian 
narratives: not that it takes the same form, but that the fidelity of the lovers, which is 
put to the test over the course of their adventures and tribulations, is in some way 
analogous to the faith of Christians whose loyalty to their religion is also subjected to 
intense pressure in martyr narratives, acts of apostles, and other such tales (Konstan, 
2009; Konstan and Ramelli, 2014; Ramelli, 2001). In the novels, the protagonists often 
assert the invulnerability of the soul in respect to any and all pressures from outside, 
including threats of the most excruciating torture. In Xenophon’s novel, the Ephesiaca, 
for example, the heroine Anthia, when she is at last reunited with her husband 
Habrocomes, embraces him and declares: 


Husband and master, I have recovered you after wandering much land and sea, having 
escaped the threats of bandits, the designs of pirates, the outrages of brothel-keepers, 
bonds, graves, manacles, poisons and ditches, and I come to you, despite all, O 
Habrocomes lord of my soul, as I was when I first went from Tyre to Syria, and no one 
induced me to sin ... but I have remained holy [hagnos] for you, having practiced 
every device of chastity [séphrosuné]. 

(5.14.1-2) 
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Anthia is here asserting her unalterable devotion, to be sure, but she is at the same 
time affirming a sense of control over herself and her destiny, based on her 
commitment to physical and spiritual purity. Earlier in the novel, Habrocomes, when 
he is threatened with torture by Manto, a pirate’s daughter who is in love with him, 
asserts: 


Iam a slave, but I know how to keep my promises. They have power over my body, but 
I have a soul that is free. Let Manto threaten me, then, if she wishes, with swords and 
nooses and fire and everything that can compel the body of a slave; I will never be 
persuaded willingly to wrong Anthia. 

(2.4) 


In the anonymous epistolary novel about the tyrannicide Chion of Heraclea, Chion 
declares (14.4): 


Know that I have become the kind of man, thanks to philosophy, whom Clearchus will 
never make a slave, even if he ties me up, even if he does the most terrible things to me; 
for he will never conquer my soul, in which slavishness and freedom reside, since the 
body is always at the mercy of fortune, even if it is not subject to a tyrannical man. 


Some years ago, Brent Shaw called attention to Leucippe’s response, in Achilles Tatius’ 
novel, when she is threatened with rape: 


Take up all your instruments of torture, and at once; bring out against me the whips, 
the wheel, the fire, the sword ... lam naked, and alone, and a woman. But one shield 
and defense I have, which is my freedom, which cannot be struck down by whips, or 
cut by the sword, or burned by fire. My freedom is something I will not surrender — 
burn as you might, you will find that there is no fire hot enough to consume it. 

(6.21, trans. Shaw, 1996, p. 271) 


These bold declarations are reminiscent, as Shaw pointed out, of the Christian 
martyrs and the Christian ideal of inalterable fidelity to God. To take just a couple of 
examples, in the Passio Anastasiae (17.10-20), the soon to be martyred Irene declares: 
‘Just as my flesh would endure beasts, fire, beatings, or any other punishment, so too 
it will endure a fornicator, a dog, a bear, or a serpent... For the soul cannot be faulted 
for impurities to which it does not consent... Willingness brings with it punishment, 
but necessity brings the crown’ And the fifth-century rhetorician Choricius of Gaza 
asserts in his third Oration (3.2.13): ‘So how did you [sc. Aratius] correct those who 
were so blind to the duties of subjects? You knew that phalanxes of hoplites, light 
troops, and arrays of cavalry, physical force and the nature of war in general can 
perhaps conquer bodies, but not the mind’ (trans. David Westberg). 

What are we to make of these extraordinary affirmations, both pagan and 
Christian? I have suggested that there is a certain analogy between the absolute 
commitment of the lovers to one another in the Greek novels and the unshakable 
fidelity to God that Christians professed. Where faith as a state of mind is uppermost, 
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whether to a beloved or to one’s deity, it must be shown to be invulnerable to the 
vicissitudes of the body. Their enduring devotion is sustained by and coordinate with 
a sense of the interior self as invulnerable to external violence. Taken together, they 
suggest an attitude toward personal identity that is paralleled, I believe, in Christian 
texts. 

What is the relevance of these analogies to the apparent failure of fiction to take 
root as a genre in classical antiquity? If the novels aimed to curtail referentiality and 
so distinguish themselves both from history and from mythological epic, they were 
nevertheless emerging at a time when religious narratives were insisting on their 
authenticity, that is, precisely on the facticity of the gospels and the acts of various 
apostles and other saints and martyrs. These latter tales - and they were not restricted 
to Christianity but were paralleled by stories involving the cults of Isis and other 
deities - were predicated on a kind of obligatory referentiality to paradigmatic 
narratives. Glen Bowersock has suggested that tales of the marvellous (which he calls 
fiction), and a preoccupation with their veracity, were given a decisive impulse at the 
time of Nero by the circulation of New Testament texts, thanks to their strange 
intimations of cannibalism (i.e. the eucharist) and their concern with resurrection; 
the latter, he suggests, accounts for the popularity of the Scheintod or apparent death 
of heroes and heroines in the Greek novels. Bowersock argues that as the popularity 
of the novelists grew, it was not surprising that Christians began to exploit the very 
genre that seemed to have come into being as a response to their own stories that 
were now enshrined in the canonical gospels. By the early third century at the latest, 
the Christians had produced at least one major novel of their own along the lines of 
the classical Greek models, namely the Recognitions attributed to Clement, which 
recounts a meeting between Clement and Saint Peter (Bowersock, 1994, p. 139). 
Bowersock remarks: 


The emergence of martyrologies, beginning in the second century, soon made more 
novels like the Clementine Recognitions superfluous. The martyr narratives were to 
provide the basis for an abundant production of instructive fiction in the centuries 
ahead, although the earliest martyr acts, based as they were on carefully maintained 
protocols of interrogation, had rather more historical veracity than was to be 
characteristic of the genre later. 


(p. 141) 


These narratives, including the Recognitions, present themselves as true accounts, 
which of course belies their status as fictions. All have as their manifest point of 
reference the Christian paradigm or tradition. By its growing authority as a universal 
myth, Christianity disrupted the development of fiction as a literary practice and 
convention.'”? What I would add is that the Greek novel was especially vulnerable to 
this displacement, just because it already shared essential themes with the Christian 
narratives. 
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Indeed, the Greek novels may themselves have served to promote local pagan cults 
and traditions. Douglas Edwards has interpreted Chariton’s novel as a part of a 
strategy on the part of his native city of Aphrodisias to enhance its power by projecting 
the ‘religious, political, and social dimensions’ of its own deity, Aphrodite; Aphrodite's 
connection with Julio-Claudian dynasty, Edwards suggests, could win sympathy at 
Rome (Edwards, 1994, p. 707). If this is the case, then the effacement of the novel may 
have gone hand in hand with the progressive loss of ground by local cults to 
Christianity - that new, ecumenical religion that supplanted the regional devotions 
characteristic of the earlier, dispersed world of classical and Hellenistic Greece. As 
Christianity asserted itself as the master myth of the classical world, there ceased to 
be space for the referential autonomy of the Greek novels. 

The novels by Longus, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus were known in the Byzantine 
world, and served to inspire a certain revival of the form in the twelfth century; for 
example, Hysimine and Hysimines by Eustathios Makrembolites (two others - 
Rodanthe and Dosikles, by Theodore Prodromos, and Drosilla and Charikles, by 
Niketas Eugenianos — are in verse). Narratives rehearsing events of the Trojan War 
attained a certain popularity as well, and recollections of classical epic, mediated by 
the pretended eyewitness accounts composed in Latin under the Roman Empire 
(ascribed to Dares and Dictys), influenced both later epic and prose romances, 
such as the chivalric lays centred on the court of King Arthur (especially in French 
and English), and semi-comic heroic poems such as Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso.'* 
These latter works were brilliantly parodied by Cervantes in his Don Quixote, even 
as he incorporated entire novellas, more in the genre of pastoral, within this same 
work. Sir Philip Sidney, in turn, adapted the novels by Longus, Achilles Tatius and 
Heliodorus in his own romance, Arcadia, published at the end of the sixteenth 
century. But the fantastical elements in these compositions, which feature outsized 
heroes and terrifying monsters, not to mention the soon to be outmoded conventions 
of chivalric love, earned the ridicule of later novelists, who sought to develop what 
they conceived of as a more naturalistic mode, reflecting something like ordinary life 
— in this respect, more like the classical Greek novels, in fact.’ 

To mark off their own narratives from medieval and early modern works, English 
novelists introduced a distinction between what they called ‘romance’ and the novel 
proper, a distinction that continues to influence literary criticism to this day. As early 
as 1692, Congreve inscribed the title page of his novel, Incognita, as follows: 


Romances are generally composed of the constant Loves and invincible Courages of 
Heros, Heroins, Kings and Queens, Mortals of the first Rank, and so forth; where lofty 
Language, miraculous Contingencies and impossible Performances, elevate and 
surprize the Reader into a giddy Delight, which leaves him flat upon the Ground 
whenever he gives of[f], and vexes him to think how he has suffer’d himself to be 
pleased and transported, concern‘d and afflicted at the several Passages which he has 
Read, viz. these Knights Success to their Damosels Misfortunes, and such like, which 
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he is forced to be very well convinced that ‘tis all a lye. Novels are of a more familiar 
nature; Come near us, and represent to us Intrigues in practice, delight us with 
Accidents and odd Events, but not such as are wholly unusual or unpresidented, such 
which not being so distant from our Belief bring also the pleasure nearer us. Romances 
give more of Wonder, Novels more Delight. 


Even as they condemned the unreality of previous prose and verse narratives, 
however, the champions of the new novel were both identifying a space of pure 
invention, free from the authority of Church or State, and implicitly claiming for 
themselves a comparable liberty within the more restricted parameters, psychological 
and physical, of contemporary bourgeois life. Seen from this perspective, romance 
and novel were not so much opposed, in regard to the fictive nature of their stories, 
as complementary. Thus, Clara Reeve, in the Preface to her novel, The Old English 
Baron (1778), a novel in the newly emerging Gothic tradition launched by Henry 
Walpole’s masterpiece, The Castle of Otranto (1764), could write: 


This Story is the literary offspring of the Castle of Otranto, written upon the same plan, 
with a design to unite the most attractive and interesting circumstances of the ancient 
Romance and modern Novel, at the same time it assumes a character and manner of 
its own, that differs from both; it is distinguished by the appellation of a Gothic Story, 
being a picture of Gothic times and manners. Fictitious stories have been the delight 
of all times and all countries, by oral tradition in barbarous, by writing in more civilized 
ones; and although some persons of wit and learning have condemned them 
indiscriminately, I would venture to affirm, that even those who so much affect to 
despise them under one form will receive and embrace them under another. Thus, for 
instance, a man shall admire and almost adore the epic poems of the ancients, and yet 
despise and execrate the ancient romances, which are only epics in prose. History 
represents human nature as it is in real life: - alas, too often a melancholy retrospect! 
— Romance displays only the amiable side of the picture: it shows the pleasing features, 
and throws a veil over the blemishes . .. The business of Romance is, first, to excite the 
attention; and secondly, to direct it to some Useful, or at least innocent, end. Happy the 
writer who attains both these points, like Richardson! and not unfortunate, or 
undeserving praise, he who gains only the latter, and furnishes out an entertainment 
for the reader. Having, in some degree, opened my design, I beg leave to conduct my 
reader back again, till he comes within view of the Castle of Otranto; a work: which, as 
already has been observed, is an attempt to unite the various merits and graces of the 
ancient Romance and modern Novel. To attain this end, there is required a sufficient 
degree of the marvellous, to excite the attention; enough of the manners of real life, to 
give an air of probability to the work; and enough of the pathetic, to engage the heart 
in its behalf. 


In much the same vein, Robert Louis Stevenson wrote, over a century later: 


In anything fit to be called by the name of reading, the process itself should be 
absorbing and voluptuous ... It was for this last pleasure that we read so closely, and 
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loved our books so dearly, in the bright, troubled period of boyhood. Eloquence 
and thought, character and conversation, were but obstacles to brush aside as we 
dug blithely after a certain sort of incident, like a pig for truffles ... There is a vast 
deal in life and letters both which is not immoral, but simply a-moral ... where 
the interest turns, not upon what a man shall choose to do, but on how he manages 
to do it.” 


Still, Stevenson observes, ‘English people of the present day are apt, I know not why, 
to look somewhat down on incident, and reserve their admiration for the clink of 
tea-spoons and the accents of the curate. It is thought clever to write a novel with no 
story at all, or at least with a very dull one? 

The idea of modern fiction emerged, I am suggesting, out of a complex movement 
of the rejection and simultaneous absorption of an earlier narrative convention, 
which was now perceived as incredible and imaginary rather than as sacred or 
hallowed by tradition, like the mythical and Christian stories of old. These romances 
were not taken to be history, however much elaborated or exaggerated; they were 
pure invention, designed to ‘elevate and surprize the Reader into a giddy Delight’ It 
was better to expend one’s creative energies on stories ‘which not being so distant 
from our Belief bring also the pleasure nearer us, as Congreve put it. And if one 
wanted to add a dash of the marvellous, then one could perfectly well tap into those 
fictitious stories that, as Reeve said, ‘have been the delight of all times and all countries’ 
To put it differently, it was disbelief in the historicity of the medieval and Renaissance 
tales that made room for a new sense of narrative that no longer needed to display its 
credentials as a factual account, and could permit a writer like Reeve to invoke the 
name of Samuel Richardson, often regarded as the author of the first true novel, as the 
ancestor as well of the fantastical genre of the Gothic tale. We cannot rehearse here all 
the factors that enabled the new sense of fiction to take root. But we may perhaps see 
why it was that rebirth of fiction, after a suspension of a millennium and a half, took 
place only with the second coming of the novel in modern Europe, when the extension 
of cultural horizons and a new freedom from orthodox constraints were again 
favourable to the narrative sovereignty of the text." 


Notes 


1. For an overview of modern views on ancient fiction, with extensive bibliography, see 
Gill and Wiseman, eds., 1993; cf. Reardon, 1991. 

2. See Pratt, 1993, p. 65, who suggests that Homer is not necessarily very different from 
Odysseus in his truth claims. 

3. Lamarque and Olsen, 1994, p. 108: “To speak of what a work is about is not 
equivalent to speaking of its references’; they take ‘about to indicate the theme or 
subject of a work of fiction. 
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10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
igey 


. Cf. Pavel, 1986, p. 79: ‘the world of myths is not perceived by its users as fictional’; 


also 81: ‘the frontiers of fiction separate it off on one side from myth, on the other 
from actuality: 


. Cf. Ronen, 1994, 39, citing Rorty, 1982, p. 132, as an example of extreme pragmatism 


that rejects the correspondence theory of truth: ‘Rorty proposes to see the relation of 
‘talking about’ as ‘one which may be constituted by discourse - since no more is 
required for talking about Sherlock Holmes ... than that the words Sherlock Holmes 
... be systematically bandied about’ (132). According to this view of truth in fiction, 
referring does not tie an expression to a physical object; the truth of a reference is 
determined by the very laws of discourse: 


. Cf. Ronen, 1994, p. 36: “When truth is regarded as a relation between an 


extralinguistic state of affairs and a linguistic expression, it cannot be applied to 
fiction since fiction does not commit itself to extralinguistic states? 


. Pervo, 1987, p. 103, observes that the idea of ‘pure fiction’ is ‘unrewarding, and notes: 


‘Few ancient novelists pulled their plots and characters out of thin air? Plot is beside 
the point, but the characters in the ancient novels precisely are invented out of 
whole cloth. 


. Pavel, 1986, p. 28, citing Gilbert Ryle, Imaginary Objects, Aristotelian Society, 


Supplementary Volume, 12 (1933): 18-43. 


. Rosler, 1980, pp. 283-319, suggests that a sense of fictionality emerged in the 


centuries following Homer as a consequence of writing: first insofar as writing fixed 
a tradition that was previously generalized, and second insofar as it produced an 
audience that was alone with the written text as opposed to the more personal 
participation in oral performances (cf. his summary at p. 285). Fiction in this sense 
indicates the consciousness that versions may depart from a canonical paradigm; it 
does not signify the inhibition of referentiality as such. 

Quoted, with slight modifications, from D.C. Feeney, in Gill and Wiseman, 1993, 

p. 232. 

Trans. B.P. Reardon, in Reardon, ed., 1989, p. 75. 

Trans. Reardon (above, n. 11), p. 110. 

Cf. Maeder (1991) on the opening mises en scéne in Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe and 
Achilles Tatius’ novel, in which ‘the veracity of the narrative flirts with fictionality’ 
(p. 10). One may compare Achilles Tatius’ description (Leucippe and Clitopho 5.3) of 
a painting of the rape of Philomela that reproduces as well the pictures embroidered 
on her robe. I am reminded also of a painting by René Magritte that hangs in the 
New Annex of the National Gallery in Washington DC, entitled “La condition 
humaine’, which represents a painting, on an easel, of a landscape seen through the 
window in front of which the painting is standing. 

Quoted from Morgan, 1993, p. 205. 

Scholtemeijer (1985) suggests that the Historia Augusta is best read not as history or 
as biography but as a historical novel. Today, with the genre of fiction in the 
dominant role, history may appear as a fictional world: “My father maintains that 
history and fiction are interchangeable; says a character in Walter Abish’s novel, 
Eclipse Fever (New York: Knopf, 1993), cited from Johnson, 1993, p. 39. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
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Sullivan, 1995, pp. 1-9; 145-70, makes a good case for the priority of Xenophon of 
Ephesus. 

Purely literary figures too may enter the cultural tradition and thus become a 
referent. This is why Pavel (1986, p. 34) can assert: “Had Hamlet married Ophelia, 
they would have lived happily ever after’ 

See the essays collected in Deist, ed., 2010, 14.1. 

Andreas Capellanus, in his treatise, The Art of Courtly Love (twelfth century), 
ascribes to a suitor the following reply to a woman who protests her commitment to 
her husband: ‘T am greatly surprised that you wish to misapply the term “love” to 
that marital affection which husband and wife are expected to feel for each other 
after marriage, since everybody knows that love can have no place between husband 
and wife’ It would be hard to find a more radical departure from the themes that 
inspired the ancient Greek novels. 

In his essay, ‘A Gossip on Romance; first published in Longman’s Magazine 1:1 
(November 1882): 69-79; reprinted in Memories and Portraits (1887), pp. 247-74. 

It is not an accident, moreover, that in modern times the European literary form that 
has most penetrated the cultures of the colonial world has been the novel (along 
with the short story). I wish to thank Victor Caston for his penetrating comments 
on an earlier version of this chapter. 
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The Poetic Pragmatics 
of Greek Myths: 


Referential Fiction and 
Ritual Performance 


Claude Calame' 


In the movement of the Second Sophistic, at the close of Antonine rule, the sceptic 
philosopher Sextus Empiricus offers a seemingly modern definition of myth. As a 
presentation (ékthesis) of completed (gegonota) and therefore real actions, history 
(historia) is seemingly opposed to myth (miithos), which refers to events that have 
not occurred (agéneta) and are therefore ‘mendacious. If truth be told, the apparent 
structural opposition between history and myth, and by extension between factual 
and fictitious accounts, is immediately complemented by a third term: plasma; that is, 
fiction in its etymological sense: from the Latin fingere, ‘to make/fashion, which 
corresponds exactly in its literal sense to the Greek pldttein, ‘to mould/shape. By way 
of mimesis, ‘fictiom stands between ‘history’ and ‘myth’ in that it refers not to an 
account of events that have not taken place, but to an account of events that resemble 
those that have taken place. Originating from the‘as if’ of fiction/fashion, the plausible 
would thus be associated with the truth (of history) and sharply separated from 
myth, which is false. 


Fiction as representational po(i)etics 


Yet, despite the new placement of its constituents between plasma and miithos, the 
notion of narrative fabrication is fundamentally equivalent to the Aristotelian 
concept of the art of poetry. The tékhne poietiké is styled as mimesis, as the art of 
representing dramatic actions in verse, be it in tragedy or epic poetry. Here, in contrast 
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to Plato’s forms, which in his own conceptual interpretation of mimesis the philosopher 
decries as facsimiles, tragedy and comedy are based on a miithos; that which is 
perceived in the classical period as ‘effective discourse’ is understood in the Poetics as 
a configuration of actions’ (suinthesis or sustasis tén pragmdton), or ‘intrigue; ‘plot. 
Narrative fiction/fabrication is thus conceived of as verbal representation. 


Between poetry and history 


Still, this Aristotelian conception of the art of poetry is purely narrative, for it explicitly 
excludes not only all the aspects of Greek poetics that relate to musical performance, 
but also the mélos, which encompasses all forms of poetry associated with ritual 
practice. In this model however, history still has its place, albeit antithetically! We are 
all familiar with the juxtaposed words of that sentence by Aristotle, so many times 
asserted and commented upon: 


The poet’s task is not to relate what has happened (ta gindmena), but that which could 
happen either likely or inevitably (kata to eikos é to anagkaion). Indeed, the historian 
and the poet differ ... in that one tells what has happened, the other that which might 
happen. For this reason poetry is a more philosophical and noble pursuit than history. 
Poetry speaks more of the general, and history the particular. 


Have we thus returned to that reassuring binary opposition? Factual accounts on one 
side, fictitious ones on the other? From this perspective then, history would convey 
the facts, characterized as it is by the particular, whereas poetry, because it stands on 
mythic foundations, would find itself placed alongside fiction. 

In reality, the distinguishing criterion is more subtle, and is not based on the 
account's measure of truth. Fact does not stand in opposition to falsehood. Rather, it 
is contrasted with that which is likely (verisimilar) or inevitable, along with everything 
that the art of mimetic fabrication entails. And yet, as I have argued elsewhere, the 
now canonical distinction between (dramatic) poetry and history that Aristotle 
contributes to the subject is never mentioned. While the traditional distinction 
between rhythmic composition and prose might not differentiate the poet from the 
historian, the former can nevertheless describe events that have happened (gendmena) 
and are the latter’s purview. If it is true that the poet’s art is mimetic, if his role is in 
fact to produce (poiein) actions, nothing prevents him from including within his 
narrative any happenings (gendmena) that are of a verisimilar (or likely) or possible 
nature. If the retold events comply with the two criteria of the mimetic art of narration, 
then the poet and historian’s relative spheres can intersect. As such, it is the very 
process of poetic composition and creation that would render the distinction we try 
to draw between factual and fictitious accounts blurred and permeable in the eyes of 
the Greek poeticians of the Classical period. From the Classical Greek perspective, it 
is the role of the verisimilar or likely and of the possible, if not the necessary, to 
transform fallacy into truth by means of poetic fabrication; a truth that is not 
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necessarily of an empirical and factual nature; rather, it is a truth that attends every 
‘mythical’ narrative, from Homer’s epics to Athenian tragedy, where heroic epic 
achieves its final form. 


From the plausible to the politically useful 


It is fiction as craft that is the agent of poetic and mimetic transformation. In Aristotle's 
restrictive narrative perspective, it is the representational poiein that takes the shape 
of the configuration and organization of events (svinthesis and sustasis ton pragmdton), 
of the miithos as narrative intrigue. Yet, although this understanding of narrative 
logic does not appear to imply the plattein of the narrative process, the noun extracted 
from the verb has already been used by the elegiac poet Xenophanes. A critic of 
Colophon, a sage regarded as ‘pre-Socratic, the poet anticipates Plato by a good 
century and not only in regard to poetry; indeed, he denounces the theologian poets 
Homer and Hesiod for attributing reprehensible acts to the gods. Yet he also condemns 
the telling in symposia of epic tales featuring Titans, giants and centaurs. What allows 
the wise poet to condemn the ‘fabrications of our progenitors’ (plasmata tn protéron) 
is not the monstrous, and therefore unreal character of these pre-Olympian beings, 
but rather the fact that these accounts contain ‘nothing of use’ At a banquet, then, 
divinity and joyful men (heroes are implied) should be sung of in wholesome tales 
(logoi) and speeches of praise (miithoi) that will thus uphold their good name. While 
the term miithos is here used in its conventional sense as argued (and sometimes 
narrative) discourse with a strong pragmatic dimension, the use of the verb humnein 
refers to the poetic and sung quality of laudatory tales that are a requisite of ritual 
banquets. As we will see, it is through poetic means that the ‘fictional’ account acquires 
its pragmatic strength, in a function that is both political and social. 

Yet, when choosing a narrative meant to illustrate an argument, verisimilitude 
together with usefulness as a criterion has also had a determining role in philosophy 
and all forms of rhetoric up until the Second Sophistic. The teaching of rhetoric relied 
on it for preparative exercises, and it is these Progymnasmata that Aelius Theon 
presents in his manual. Reserving the term muthos as a designation for a fable of the 
animal type, the Alexandrian rhetor simply identifies traditional stories featuring 
gods and heroic figures as tales (diégema). In order for the fable to be suitable for 
rhetorical discussion, it must be the object of the young orator’s creation (pldsai); he 
will draw from stories collected in the written accounts of the ancients, or from those 
transmitted through oral tradition. Even if they are sometimes false or impossible, 
they may still prove convincing and therefore useful (pithana kai ophélima). The 
same is true of stories that are muthikai diegéseis and seem to us to be ‘myths: If they 
appear to be false and impossible, they are nonetheless subject to criticism as regards 
the protagonist of the narrated event, the event itself, its location, its time period, its 
outcome, and its cause. If the account of Medea sacrificing her children is not 
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convincing it is because of its implausibility and unlikely character (ouk eikds) in 
regard to the different parameters indicated above. According to the rhetor, thus does 
Herodotus proceed, as indeed he does when he interprets the Egyptian doves that the 
mythic story presents as the origin of the oracle of Dodona as young Theban women; 
so too Plato, who at the beginning of the Phaedrus connects the figure of Boreas 
pursuing Oreithyia to the north wind that pushed the young girl over the cliff as she 
was playing with her friend. 

The procedure for restoring the pragmatic dimension of the protagonists and 
events of heroic legends through verisimilitude is ultimately offered by the historian 
Ephorus as early as the fourth century BCE. For example, the historiographer 
associates Python, the serpent said to guard the original site of Delphi, with the brutal 
animalistic nature of the individual, and the giant Tityos with the unjust violence of 
a primitive sovereign. Several centuries later, Plutarch makes it very clear at the 
beginning of his biography of the legendary Theseus, founding hero of Athenian 
democracy, that when approaching the distant worlds of the heroic past, worlds that 
are known to us only through the writings of tragedians and mythographers, it is 
necessary to ‘purify that which is fictional (to muthédes) by subjecting it to a discourse 
that is rational (légos) and by conferring upon it the characteristics of historical 
inquiry (historia). The author of the Parallel Lives leaves no ambiguity in the approach 
he prefers: one must travel through time performing an inquiry that will approach 
past events through the medium of likely discourse (eikds légos); verisimilitude for 
the narrative, and political usefulness, in the larger and Greek sense of the word, for 
the propounded heroic model. 


Myth and truth value 


In Aelius Theon’s manual, among all the legends presented to the student of rhetoric 
as materials to be discussed in discourse prior to their use as examples, the measure 
of truth of the account itself is never doubted. The historical reality of cruel beings 
such as Medea, Python, or Tityos is never questioned, despite their monstrous traits 
and actions. In fact the same was already true for Thucydides, who in modern eyes 
is nevertheless perceived as the founder of histoire événementielle, or at the very 
least of positive history. Minos, Pelops, Agamemnon and Helen are the very first 
protagonists in the Hellenization of Greece and the maritime expeditions that sought 
to extend Greek power over the Aegean sea and its oriental coast. Admittedly, we owe 
our knowledge of these foundational events to an epic tradition, to an oral tradition 
that often bears the name of Homer. Yet it is a tradition that provides cues for 
identification and proof (tekméria), as do the signs (semeia) that are written into 
the landscapes of cities now in ruins. The role of the (unaware) historian is to then 
submit them to an examination (skopein) that allows him to add confidence to his 
discourse. 
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This historical space is not characterized as a realm of myth, nor even as that of 
heroic legend. Rather, it belongs to the sphere of the archaion or of the to pdlai, the 
‘distant past’ the ‘times of old’ For that matter, an ancient commentator on Thucydides 
did not miss the opportunity to label the prelude that leads us from the incipient 
origins of Hellas to the eve of the Persian wars as the ‘archaeology. Transmitted 
through the poet’s songs or through the discourse of logographers (such as Herodotus) 
who intend their work for a public audience, subjected to the critical eye of an author 
composing a stiggrama (a simple treatise), stripped of any ‘fictional’ (muthddes) 
content, these palaid and archaia are associated with a historical and factual reality; 
but this historical reality is refashioned according to the principle of verisimilitude. 
We all know the conclusion: ‘Perhaps when rehearsed, in the absence of fiction 
(muthédes), the events (ta gendmena) will be less pleasing ... but it will suffice that 
they be useful; they are rather compiled as a possession for all time than to be recited 
before an ephemeral audience’ Although it now belongs to written composition, once 
again the persuasive begets the useful. If the historical reality of the Trojan War and 
its illustrious protagonists is never questioned by Thucydides, it is not only because 
the deeds of heroic times belong to the community’s history, but even more so because 
they constitute the origin of, and the explanation for, the present. Like Minos’ first 
expedition in Cretan waters, the Trojan war signals the future Athenian control over 
the Aegean sea; it thus pre-empts the direct cause of the Peloponnesian war, in the 
present moment of historical writing. As we will see, this etiological and pragmatic 
relationship with the present applies to the entire cohort of Hellenic myths which, in 
our adherence to an entirely different belief system, we associate with the modern 
category of fiction. 

Let us remember that, in the fourth century, the master rhetorician Isocrates 
resorts heavily to the great heroic epics that are the foundation of Greece as he knows 
it to legitimize claims for a new Athenian hegemony: the time of Heracles and his 
descendants the Heraclidae, the Trojan War naturally, but also the Persian wars, 
which with the passing of time now belong to the palaid of the forefathers’ tradition. 
In his Panegyric, a work that praises the historical virtues of Athens, the orator even 
goes so far as to posit an incursion into the ages of the gods. Indeed, the oratorical 
praise of the most ancient (arkhaiotdte) city of Greece proceeds from an allusion to 
its origins; in its claim to panhellenism, the foundation of Athenian civilization 
coincides with the first intervention of Demeter. Welcomed in Attica as a result of her 
search for her daughter Persephone, the goddess of the milled wheat harvest bestows 
upon the Athenians not only agriculture, but also the hope of a better life and the 
promise of happiness in the hereafter via the initiation rites of Eleusis. Can we 
question this account? Should we challenge it? This tradition, very much alive in 
regard to these arkhaia, is supplemented by the honours that other cities continue to 
bestow upon Athens in memory of Demeter’s benevolence. The Delphic oracle’s 
sanction merely confirms the convergence between the words that describe the past 
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and the actions that take place in the present. Ultimately, the crucial element is ritual 
practice and its yearly reiteration: ‘still now these objects are shown in the use and 
efficacious function imparted by the city. It is therefore by way of ritual practice that 
the seemingly fictional account (muthdédes logos) finds its truth in its social efficacy 
and function. 

Plato himself — as we well know - does not hesitate to endow the protagonists of 
his dialogues with a verbal preference for mythical tales. Such, for example, is the case 
of Socrates who, paradoxically, envisions a tale such as Atlantis as not just a fashioned 
‘myth’ (plastheis mithos), but as a prelude to truthful discourse (alethinos légos); this 
precisely on the day when Athenians bestow cultic honours upon the tutelary goddess. 
It is worth noting that, in passing, we have returned to the notion of a fabricated 
discourse which has acquired a strong pragmatic relationship with the present 
situation via its enunciative circumstances. 

The awareness of the pragmatic function of any plausible story, and the notion of 
fiction as untruthful, but leaning towards verisimilitude, are both profoundly anchored 
in the realm of Greek poetics. Must we remind ourselves that it is Hesiod himself who 
made the Olympian Muses voice these famous words: “We know how to tell (/égein) 
many lies that resemble true things (etuimoisin homoia); and we know, if we wish it, 
how to sing (gertisasthai) the truth? These words are presented to the I-poet who, 
grazing his ewes on Helicon, has just identified himself as Hesiod. These divine 
utterances are followed by an immediate and dual outcome: on the one hand the 
Muses, artisans of poetry (artiépeiai), supplement their poetic vow with the ritual gift 
of the laurel branch, thus validating the inspiration which is now bestowed upon the 
poet; by way of a prelude, on the other hand, the I-bard does indeed begin his 
theogonic song with a poetic praise of the Muses themselves. Inspired by the Muses, 
the theogonic tale, which we would label as fiction, bases its veracity as much on its 
divine origin as on the context of its articulation. The pragmatic relationship between 
the genealogically modelled story of the gods and the circumstances of its song is 
established through poetic fabrication, in the sense of an inspired work of art. 


(Post)modern fiction 


Yet, as we glance upon this distant poetic (not literary) culture through the eyes of 
historical anthropology, upon a culture which the Greco-Roman world has presented 
to us in writing, we are compelled in turn to critically examine the paradigm on which 
we depend. As relates to fiction, since we cannot identify an internal parameter that 
might distinguish fictitious discourse from factual discourse, it seems henceforth 
conceded that the only possible criterion falls under the aegis of the pragmatics of 
discourse. If the verbal permeability between the factual and the fictitious is such that 
none of the discursive methods of enunciation, temporalization and spatialization can 
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constitute a determining criterion for fictitiousness — if thus, as John Searle had stated, 
“There is no textual, syntactic or semantic property that might allow the identification 
of a text as a work of fiction’ (Searle, 1979a, p. 65), then the fictitious account is but a 
simple matter of make-believe, perhaps even ‘playful make-believe’ (‘feintise ludique’). 
Yet, can verbal or visual fiction now be reduced to a mere task of mental shaping, for 
an often playful use? Through its representational component, does fiction correspond 
to the ability to fictionally immerse by appealing to the recipient’s aesthetic sense, and 
by satisfying his sensitive interest? Must we then go back to understanding fiction as 
mimetic immersion in its representational sense, probably enacted as much by the one 
who creates the fictitious discourse as by those who perceive it? Does this mean that 
fictitiousness is a skill shared between the creator and the public, or in other words, 
that the production and reception of fiction constitute a specific competence? 

In this scenario, fiction has only an intrinsic function, that of aesthetic satisfaction, 
‘as a playful use of the representational endeavour’ Such a statement certainly evokes 
the beginning of the Poetics. For Aristotle, poetic composition springs from its natural 
tendency toward representation; from his perspective, it is also on account of this 
mimetic faculty that man distinguishes himself from other animals. Manifested as 
early as in childhood, this capacity for imitation is complemented by the pleasure 
(khairein) that, as human beings, we draw from imitations (mimémata). Admittedly, 
artistic fiction cannot be assimilated with a suppositional universe founded on the 
experience of thought. On the other hand, from neither a rhetorical nor a pragmatic 
point of view, we cannot entirely differentiate it from other types of discourse which, 
like in anthropology or history, also resort to verbal processes of narration, of 
illustration by image, of induced imagination through metaphor, of patterning via 
schematization. As playful as it may be, the ‘as if’ of the make-believe implies internal 
and external verisimilitude: verisimilitude in the logic of the conceivable world that 
has been created, no matter how imaginary it may be, but also in its acceptability 
within a given cultural paradigm. In fact, plausibility allows artistic fiction to be 
effective, even if only from the point of view of aesthetics and entertainment. 

However, a simple recourse to verisimilitude is not sufficient. Indeed, if it is true 
that ‘artistic fiction is always embodied in a medium that in itself has a simulating 
component, the implication is that the conceivable world that has been created by 
way of this verbal or pictorial medium is related to the referent world. The same goes 
for the semantic capacity of any form of discourse which, by way of semiotic support, 
evokes but also transforms referential images; in this respect, fictional representations 
could not be considered as ‘endogenous and endotelic. The use of a verbal or a visual 
medium is the reason why fiction necessarily refers to something that it is not, that its 
representational nature is inevitable, independent of any neuronal process of 
perception and interpretation from which its pragmatic effects are achieved. Since it 
depends on verbal or visual composition, its semantic depth sustains itself through 
reference, in production as in reception. 
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In reducing the condition of artistic fiction to its contract of reception and to a 
playful make-believe, one runs the risk of reverting to the position held by Fontenelle 
on the subject of Greek myths: 


Religion and common sense have disabused us of the Greek legends; yet they endure 
among us in the form of poetry and painting, in which they seem to have discovered 
the secret for making themselves necessary. Although we are considerably more 
enlightened than those whose crude spirit invented the myths in good faith, we easily 
take up the same logic that made the myths so enjoyable for them; they indulged 
themselves of them because they believed them, and we indulge ourselves of them 
with equal pleasure without believing them; there is no better proof that imagination 
and reason have no business in common... 

(Fontenelle, 1994, author's translation) 


Thus does Fontenelle seem to already suggest the reduction of fiction to a kind of 
‘playful make-believe’: imagination without reason? Yet, evolutionist primitivism 
aside, he is conscious that this act of relegation can only be performed by us, as 
modern selves confronted with legends now detached from the belief system wherein 
they existed. Moreover, despite being a front-runner in the denigration of myth, he 
acknowledges that it is their semiotic form, poetry or painting, that safeguards their 
tradition and consequently their effectiveness, even if it is but aesthetic. 


Greek and pragmatic fictions 


The basic principle of a militant cultural and social anthropology is well known. To 
approach a culture that is distant in both time and space without applying a 
counterbalanced assessment for our own time would be in a certain sense to give in 
to playful make-believe: an oblique perspective on the postmodern paradigm on 
which we rely, in and through its very differences. In regard to modern conceptions 
of fiction (and of literature), an oblique approach will therefore be stimulated by 
myths whose reality and effectiveness exist only in the poetic and visual form that 
their communication assumes, and within the representational universe into which 
they are implanted. 


Rhetorical and political uses of myths (Lycurgus) 


In order to ensure the pragmatic impact of Greek myths, which an extensive illuminist 
tradition often uses as examples of narrative fiction par excellence, it is particularly 
necessary to pay attention to genre rules. Their regularities are one of the essential 
pillars of the Greek poem’s pragmatic function as envisioned in its ritualized 
‘performance; divided as they are between the linguistic regularities born from 
the rhythmic articulation of a poetic language that is formulaically highly flexible, 
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and the social conventions related to the circumstances of its production and 
reception. 

In 338 BCE, in the aftermath of the battle of Chaeronea that marks the victory of 
Philip II of Macedon over the Athenians, a citizen named Leocrates flees the city and 
seeks refuge in Rhodes. Upon his return to Athens, he is brought to justice by Lycurgus, 
a great orator, who indicts him with treason. Addressing himself to the Athenians, 
Lycurgus does not hold back from putting forward a series of examples of civic 
courage, the very antitheses of Leocrates’ cowardly behaviour. He begins with an 
anonymous account (/égetai) which, although it may appear to be more or less fictional 
(muthédesteron), is no less ‘suited to the youngest: once again, effectiveness takes 
precedence over implausible appearance. There is certainly some lack of verisimilitude 
in this account of a man who, during an eruption of Mount Etna, took care of his 
helpless father when all others fled from the burning torrents; surrounded by flaming 
lava, the two men alone were spared and saved by the gods, whose benevolent 
attentions are aimed at good men. In this speech by Lycurgus, it is the etiological 
process that ultimately guarantees the account's plausibility: ‘still now (éti kai nin), 
this site is the one ‘of the pious men. By means of a toponym, the veracity of the 
account is in a certain sense inscribed onto, and corroborated by, the Sicilian landscape. 

Yet, to conjure these palaia, the heroic past that in our eyes corresponds to myth, 
one must travel from Sicily to Athens. Here again, it is an anonymous account that 
relates (phasi) the story of the incursion into Attica of the Thracian king Eumolpus, a 
son of Poseidon. Faced with danger, Erechtheus consults the Delphic oracle, who 
instructs the king of Athens to sacrifice his daughter to secure victory over Eumolpus. 
The king obeys the oracle, sacrifices his daughter, and succeeds in repelling the 
country’s invaders. This foundation story is known to us primarily through a tragedy 
by Euripides, from which Lycurgus cites a long excerpt. The floor is given to 
Erechtheus’ wife, who has been called forth to approve her daughter’s sacrifice; with 
this citation, the orator gives his argument a poetic spin. Thus through the language 
of tragedy does he evoke the legendary and poetic figure of Praxithea, whom he 
presents as an example of graciousness and civic nobility. Prepared to sacrifice her 
oikos, her family and her home for her city, turn by turn Praxithea adopts feminine 
and masculine perspectives: she sings the praises of female maternity, through which 
male citizens capable of defending their fatherland are given life. In the absence of 
male progeny, and in the name of the autochthonous origin claimed by the Athenians, 
the king’s wife consents to her daughter’s sacrifice. By the end of the tragedy, she will 
be the sole survivor. The two sisters of the young maiden who died upon the altar 
have sacrificed themselves in solidarity, and at the outcome of a nevertheless 
victorious battle, Erechtheus is killed by Poseidon’s trident, struck in revenge for the 
death of his son Eumolpus: the king of Athens thus returns to the bowels of the earth, 
whence he was born as Erichthonios from Hephaistos’ sperm, dispersed across fertile 
soil in his vain attempt to have sex with the virgin goddess Athena. 
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From a literally autochthonous birth to human sacrifice and to divinely willed 
death as burial within the bowels of the earth, the implausibilities of this foundation 
story are not even addressed by the orator. The ‘myth’ represented on the Attic stage 
acquires its historical reality and its pragmatic impact through its dual relationship 
with the present. On the one hand, its protagonists are the ancestors of the Athenians 
whose forefathers have been shaped by its tradition; on the other hand its use as an 
example of the priority of love for one’s fatherland over that of one’s own children is 
the poet’s doing. The orator’s conclusion is incontrovertible: If women are capable of 
such an act, then men must give absolute priority to their homeland and never 
abandon it, nor dishonour it before all Greeks as Leocrates did? 


The fiction of myths and its cultic 
utility (Euripides) 


Yet, at the end of the fifth century, Euripides’ tragedy itself establishes a particularly 
strong relationship between the muithos that is represented on the stage of Dionysian 
theatre and the cultic practices of its Athenian spectators. Indeed, the tragic scenario 
leads to a threnodic song that concludes the tragedy by lamenting the destiny of 
Erechtheus family and of the city fallen prey to the destructive folly of Poseidon’s 
wrath. Then follows the intervention of Athena herself; in all the glory of a dea ex 
machina, and with the authoritative voice of a patron goddess of the city. With the 
etiological prospect that often concludes Euripides’ tragedies, the goddess bestows 
cultic honours upon all the Athenian protagonists of the dramatic events that have just 
unfolded. First for the three young girls of the royal Athenian couple, who will regularly 
benefit from musical devotions in the form of choral dances performed by young girls 
around an inaccessible sanctuary-tomb, but also from sacrificial offerings on the eve of 
battles fought by the city; then for Erechtheus, who will be jointly honoured with 
Poseidon by the sacrifice of oxen in a sanctuary located atop the Acropolis; and finally 
for Praxithea, who becomes the first priestess of Athena to be celebrated with sacrifices 
offered by both the men and women of Athens to her altar on the Acropolis. 

By way of Athena's intervention via her staged epiphany, the dramatic narrative of 
the spectacular and tragic death of the legendary king Erechtheus and his daughters 
results in a ritual: not only in the foundation of cultic acts honouring the two patron 
deities of the city, Athena and Poseidon, but especially in the staging of the very ritual 
practices that are annually undertaken by the spectators who are gathered together in 
the sanctuary-theatre of Dionysus built at the southern foot of the Acropolis. The 
pragmatic nature of the relationship between the foundation myth represented on 
the Attic stage, and the hic et nunc of dramatic representation with all its cultic and 
social implications, is all the more pronounced in that the action has a double 
relationship with the historical conjuncture of the tragic representation as ritual 
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musical performance. On the one hand, the recollection of the ‘myth’ of the invasion 
of Attica by the Thracian king’s troops evokes the incursions of the Spartan army that 
marked the first phase of the Peloponnesian War; it ends at the time of the tragedy’s 
performance around 422 BCE. On the other hand, this ritualized dramatization very 
likely coincides with the actual construction of the Erechtheion, meant to replace the 
old temple of Athena, destroyed by the Persians before the battle of Salamis; let us 
remember that this architecturally composite sanctuary is intended to assemble all 
the relics of Athens and Attica’s primordial and foundational history, from the mark 
of Poseidon’s trident that sprang water from the Aegean sea into the rocks of the 
Acropolis, to the olive tree of Athena, reborn immediately after the burning of the 
Acropolis by the army of Xerxes. Inscribed onto the space of the city and within its 
ritual calendar, the sanctuary becomes an architectural reference to the various 
narratives that unravel the economic and civic fertility of the land of Attica on the 
occasion of the great musical and ritual competitions devoted to Dionysios 
Eleuthereus. In its foundational character, the legendary tale assumes its religious and 
social effectiveness through the aesthetic power of the revisited dramatic form that 
Euripides gives it. The ‘myth’ obtains its referential and pragmatic authenticity 
through communal musical performance, without which it would not exist. 

Nevertheless, the example of an Athenian woman embracing the values of male 
citizenship without renouncing maternity and her love of children (qualities which the 
tragedian Euripides considers intrinsic to feminine nature) is apparently not sufficient 
to convince the audience of the rhetor Lycurgus. One must go even further into the 
past. Like all melic poets, the requisite reference must be made to the panhellenic 
tradition that Homeric poetry represents; the reference has to be made to the great 
deeds performed by male warriors on the great stage of narrative fiction that is the 
battlefield of Troy. In this particular case, the complementary and cogent example of 
unconditional love for one’s country is supplied by Hector when he exhorts the Trojans 
to defend it: to die in battle is to die with glory, safeguarding not only the fatherland but 
also one’s wife, children, and home. In choosing the example of Hector’s sermon to his 
troops rather than the heros death, Lycurgus can liken his rhetorical standpoint to that 
of the great Trojan hero. By using this enunciative strategy, the Athenian orator confers 
effectiveness to the substance of his own discourse, but also to the performance of the 
harangue itself. This is undoubtedly the reason why he reminds his audience of the 
ancestral law which dictates that, every four years, the epic verses of Homer and other 
poets must be recited during the rhapsodic competition that marks the celebration of 
the Great Panatheneia in honour of the patron goddess Athena. The most glorious 
heroic deeds of the Greeks are nothing if they are not given life by ritual ‘demonstration’ 
(epideixis). It is on the occasion of the great religious and civic celebration of the patron 
goddess Athena that Homer's fictions assume their effectiveness. And it is through the 
beauty of Homer's verses and their ritual performance that the good deeds of the 
heroes of the Trojan war thrive as civic examples, hic et nunc. 
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Ritual pragmatism in poetry (Theocritus) 


What happens, then, when the centre that disseminates the great traditions of Greek 
poetry relocates to Alexandria, where they are made to benefit a monarchic system 
influenced partly by Macedonian monarchy and partly by pharaonic political 
hierarchy? How do fiction as poetic composition and the heroic narrative fare when 
the various forms of pragmatic poetry are reduced to text and transferred into the 
new library to be studied in that very state? What becomes of poetic and fictional 
creation in the hands of erudite scholars who identify themselves as poietai hama kai 
kritikoi, in a literary field in the modern sense of the term? 

A perfect example of what becomes of ritual and pragmatic poetry within a culture 
inclining toward literature is a composition attributed to Theocritus, the founder of 
bucolic poetry. Classified as an ‘idyll in a generic designation that refers only to its 
‘short (poetic) form, the Epithalamion of Helen is written in dactylic hexameters as 
would an epic poem be, but it is presented in the form of a hymenaeus: a wedding 
chant that is sung and danced to by a choral group of young girls on the occasion of 
three cardinal moments in the rite of passage that is the Greek marriage ceremony - 
at the banquet in the home of the bride’s father, during the ritual procession that 
escorts the fiancée to the home of her future husband, and finally within the home of 
the married couple on their wedding night. The hymenaeus, on which Sappho filled 
an entire book of songs published as epithalamia, traditionally sings the praises of the 
groom and then the bride, while at the same time fulfilling in a performative manner 
the nuptial rite of passage on behalf of the young bride. Thus, in a manner that 
conforms to tradition more than any other, poetic praise takes pride of place: first as 
ironic questions directed at the young husband Menelaus on the subject of heavy 
sleeping, then as praise with a derivative of the customary form of the macarismos: 
‘Happy husband!; he who has wedded the daughter of a god and will have Zeus 
himself as father-in-law. 

From an enunciative point of view, and borrowing the operational categories 
elaborated by Emile Benveniste for the ‘syst¢me formel de ’énonciation, two processes 
are worth noting. On the one hand, while maintaining the second person you, which 
belongs to the realm of ‘discours; the reference to Menelaus ushers us into the arkhaia 
of which the legendary history of Greece (for us the myths) are composed; from a 
spatial and temporal point of view, the bygone age and the setting of events in Sparta 
are what characterizes the ‘histoire/récit: On the other hand, the allusion to Zeus 
immediately focuses the praise onto the bride, in accordance with the tradition of the 
hymenaeus as a poetic genre. Helen is then spoken of at length, radiant as she was 
among the young girls that are in the very midst of singing the hymenaeus: ‘All of us 
here, participants in the race alongside the waves of the Eurotas, covered in oil in the 
manner of men, four times sixty young girls, a young band of women; not one of us 
entirely faultless if compared to Helen’ (lines 22-5). At the very moment when the 
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respective planes of the ‘récit’ and the ‘discours’ intersect once again, mythic narration 
is superimposed onto ritual description. 

Henceforth, the nuptial praise is directly addressed to Helen, who is invoked in the 
vocative form as ‘beautiful and charming young womar’ (line 38) and is now 
envisioned in her role as household mistress. Come from the near past, her tribute 
now turns to the immediate future, in an etiological prospect dear to Alexandrian 
poets. Indeed, the beautiful Helen’s (mythic) journey from adolescent to young 
bride provides the opportunity to describe the ritual which the choir of young girls 
singing the poem are about to establish in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
beautiful and divine young woman as the parthénos she was: an offering of libations 
and a crown, set under the shade of a plane tree, henceforth referred to as ‘the tree of 
Heler (line 57). 

The poem concludes like any hymenaeus, with well wishes directed at both the 
numphé that is the young bride, and at her husband. It will be the prerogative of Leto 
Kourotrophos to grant them beautiful offspring, that of Athena reciprocal love, and 
that of Zeus everlasting prosperity. After the we who perform the poem promise to 
return in order to sing the traditional morning chant, the poem ends on the same 
refrain that accompanies the ritual form of the marriage chant:‘Hymen 6 Hymenaeus. 
The hero is summoned and invited to take part in the present wedding, through the 
use of verbal deixis that characterizes the melic poem which, through its ritual quality, 
has now become a sung performance. 

In its mythically fictional context, does the narration and heroic staging of the 
exemplary marriage between Helen and Menelaus result in the celebration of a 
nuptial ritual in the hic et nunc of the poem's chanted performance? To say so would 
be to ignore the introductory verses of Theocritus’ poem. In using the ‘once upon a 
time’ corresponding to the time in Sparta with blond Menelaus, the young girls who 
are singing set the choir they represent at a temporal and narrative distance — twelve 
young Lacedaemonians of excellent character, singing in unison and striking the 
ground with an interlacing of subtle rhythms to sound out the hymenaic song. In this 
initial narrative staging (as in Plato’s dialogues), the enunciative we assumes the 
position of the (feminine) they referring to the level of the ‘récit’ Henceforth, the 
enunciative conditions of the song are expounded in the shape of the ‘récit’ in order 
to be included in the narrated scene, in the mythical past where the lives of Helen the 
daughter of Zeus, and her contented husband Menelaus, hero of the Trojan War, 
unfold. Is this to say that the poem guides us into a world that is pure fiction, or 
playful make-believe in the modern sense of the term? 

A comparison with other poems of praise by Theocritus, and the presence of the 
referential shifter ara in the initial verse of the poem, points towards an enunciative 
situation that involves the court poetry that develops in the context of the creation of 
the Alexandrian library and its sanctuary devoted to the Muses. There is every reason 
to believe that the tribute to the exemplary couple that are Helen and Menelaus on 
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the occasion of their nuptials in Sparta in the time of heroes is meant to evoke the 
royal couple reigning over the city of Alexandria that was founded at the beginning 
of the third century BCE: Ptolemy I Soter and his third wife Berenice, who will be 
deified in order to be associated with Aphrodite's cult. 


Fiction outside of postmodern 
textualism 


We may now return to Sextus Empiricus, who does not settle for simply shattering 
the modern distinction between history and myth by introducing the ‘as if’ of 
narrative creation into the realm of ‘very-similitude’ the sceptic philosopher 
eventually associates miithos with plasma, making them both into complements of 
history. Indeed, from a spatial and temporal point of view, history includes not only 
the acts of illustrious men, but also the great deeds of heroes and interventions of 
the gods; thus does Asclepios resurrect certain heroes fallen beneath the walls of 
Thebes, cure the daughters of Proitos from Hera’s inflicted folly, or heal Hippolytus 
during his escape from Troezen. And Sextus Empiricus mentions his sources: poets 
like Stesichorus, or local historians such as Polyanthos of Cyrene or Staphylos of 
Naucratis. Ultimately, the only stories that would be excluded from the Homeric saga 
are those of heroes metamorphosing into animals, such as Hecuba into a dog, or 
Ulysses into a horse. 

Henceforth, whether in poetry or prose, we are no longer dealing with stories 
destined for ritualized performance; the adopted narrative form no longer comprises 
the enunciative strategies that turn a poem that narrates a reformulated heroic 
account into a sung performance, and thus also into a cultic act. On the other hand, 
the pragmatic relationship is still powerfully able to formulate that which we perceive 
as fiction of a mythical nature according to a measure of verisimilitude and plausibility 
that is founded on a cultural paradigm sustained by a very rich heroic tradition and 
stimulated by vibrant polytheism. The extraordinary plasticity of Greek myths bears 
witness to the continuous adaptations of these narrative fictions to a cultural context 
that is diverse and constantly shifting. Not a thing within it could ever be purely 
imaginary. 

In conclusion, and in another brief foray into the modern world from a critically 
oblique perspective, one might wonder whether, permeated by the paradigm of 
technological efficiency, video game users do not believe in the virtual reality that 
they are called to manipulate? Do they not participate in it aesthetically, emotionally, 
and intellectually? With the critical and decentred reconsideration which the 
anthropological approach to another culture allows us to make, an explanation that 
resorts to a purely pragmatic perspective to ‘playful make-believe’ as an answer will 
simply not be satisfactory. At a stage when postmodernism is fading, but that is still 
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strongly animated by the competitive and individualistic ideology of neoliberalism, it 
is time to abandon the relativist textualism that stems from it in literary criticism. The 
aesthetic effect and emotional impact of fiction must be investigated as much in the 
world that narrative fiction creates as in the verbal and visual media that allow it to 
be built. On the one hand, no matter how imaginary it may be, the plausible world is 
influenced by a cultural paradigm within which it will be accepted by a community 
of users; on the other hand, the po(i)etic form it assumes insures its syntactic and 
semantic coherence but also its pragmatic impact. In order to be useful, fiction can 
only be referential! By the frequent interaction between the underlying poetics, 
artistic creation, and the approach of literary criticism, contemporary fiction’s claim 
to self-referentiality is ultimately but the effect of postmodernist textualism. 

If Greek poetry, in all its various forms, is neither fiction nor literature, it yet 
teaches us to reflect on the manifestations of the verbal poiein in terms of pragmatics, 
in terms of referential and cultural pragmatics. We would then speak, in a rather 
sophistic oxymoron, of ‘referential fiction. 


Note 


1. Translated by Amanda Lacobelli. 
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Fictionality of the Absolute: 


On Truth and Lie in the 
Metaphysical and 
Aesthetic Sense 


Peter Heron 


Truth in fiction? 


What is meant by something’s ‘fictionality’? The most immediate connotation would 
be that thing’s ‘unreality, untruth, its illusory or even deceptive or, at least, ‘non-literal’ 
quality. In this sense, the fictionality of the metaphysical realm would refer to one or 
another version of the ‘illusion of metaphysics, whether in its Humean, Kantian, 
Nietzschean, Wittgensteinian, positivist, Heideggerian, deconstructivist, or whatever 
variety. In this sense, metaphysics is itself the problem. 

On the other hand, we might wish to affirm some sort of positive significance of 
the metaphysical realm and understand it as achieved or expressed, at least in some 
sense, in ‘fiction’ In this sense, fictionality can’t quite mean pure nonsense or 
meaningless illusion and unreality but must refer to some mode of expression that 
truly captures or expresses metaphysical ‘reality. Yet fictionality is nonetheless 
‘fictitious’: the reality being expressed or articulated is achieved via an unreality, an 
‘art of dissimulation (Nietzsche), illusion and deception, i.e., through the non-literal 
discourse of ‘imagination ... indeed, as we shall see, through non-being. 

Even Hegel, squarely within the metaphysical tradition - and against whom, it 
could be said, both the ‘continental and ‘analytic modes of nihilism are responding — 
writes perceptively about artistic deception. In introducing the topic of the truth of 
Art, Hegel considers certain ideas and arguments,among them: Art employs deception, 
‘for beauty’ - the artistic goal — ‘has its being in appearance [Schein]; a notoriously and 
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inherently deceptive realm of being.’ Because beauty has its ‘being’ in appearance, Art 
necessarily employs deception as the proper means, corresponding to the unreal and 
untrue realm of pure appearance. We therefore have, here, a double deception, similar 
to the Platonic ‘copy of a copy theory of Art. 

Yet, in Art, we do achieve the goal of beauty and we achieve, thereby, metaphysically 
speaking, the goal of the be-ing of appearance, concretely, in apparential being.’ 
Hegel may also be implying that not only does beauty ‘have its being’ in appearance 
but, with Nietzsche and Heidegger, beauty is the be-ing of appearance. Art is attuned 
to and literally embodies metaphysical truth - even if by means of the material untruth 
of appearance and, thereby, in a manner ‘lower’ than Religion and Philosophy, which 
focus on the metaphysical truth ‘itself, beyond embodiment. Hegel is a kind of 
‘rationalist; after all, and the Spiritual must therefore free itself from all embodiment 
and ‘appearance, while nonetheless remaining conceptually determinate. But art and 
beauty are, in Derrida’s phrase, the ‘spiritual evils’ of Spirit’s own self-doubling [cf. Of 
Spirit, 41]. 

Now, philosophical concepts are not supposed to be fictional; neither is 
philosophical prose. But when writing about the merit of philosophical fiction, we 
must consider the ‘truth’ of fiction - and not just the conceptual truth about fiction 
but the non-conceptual truth of fictional articulation itself. In some sense, perhaps all 
writing, all speech, all art is a lie. Language harbours within itself its own lie - all 
language may be seen as fictional in the sense that it is ‘about’ or re-presents something 
that it itself is not. And ‘the liar; says Nietzsche (who also, according to Heidegger, says 
that ‘art is worth more than truth’), ‘is a person who uses the valid designations, the 
words, in order to make something that is unreal appear to be real.* But within that 
fiction, perhaps as that fiction, truths emerge: the lie somehow tricks forth truth, 
truth shows itself and - as we do when, along with Wittgenstein, we recognize the 
senselessness of propositional thinking and throw away its ‘ladder’ - we then ‘see 
things aright’ and, perhaps, hear things differently. 

How is this truth-trick possible? And what does this mean for the metaphysical- 
ontological status of imagination and ‘language’? If ‘metaphysics’ is, in a positive sense 
— in the positivist sense of a conceptual propositional discourse about rationally 
transcendental objectivities — not possible (and thus itself leads to nihilism or a cheerful, 
if lobotomized, endlessly entertaining, techno-scientific mundanity that, meanwhile, 
scorches the earth), then perhaps it is only possible in a negative sense. Perhaps 
the negation of the premises of rationalism and of nihilism, rather than the negation of 
any possible metaphysics, leads to another possible mode of metaphysical logos/ 
articulation.® 

It is this positive sense of both artistic showing and metaphysical be-ing - both 
laden with essential negativities — that we will seek to articulate throughout some of 
its ramifications in a significant strand of philosophical aesthetics, with particular 
notice given to Plato, Hegel and Heidegger, the ontological and aesthetic forebears of 
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the great interpretative strategies of pre-Modern (or Ancient), Modern, and Post- 
Modern. We may resolve nothing, here, as to where these paths lead but, nonetheless, 
we can indicate a great deal along the way. 


The Wittgenstein Show 


Some philosophers in the twentieth century - the logical positivists, the ordinary 
language philosophers - tried to get rid of all that metaphysical nonsense, even 
ironically spurred on by as profound a thinker as Wittgenstein. According to 
Wittgenstein (at Tractatus, 6.53), the right method of philosophy is to say something 
that has nothing to do with philosophy, and when someone does say something that 
has to do with philosophy, e.g. a metaphysical statement, to demonstrate that this 
statement is meaningless because some of its terms (and therefore the whole 
proposition) do not refer to anything.’ 

But a deep ambiguity arises when we hear such statements from Wittgenstein as: 
“There is indeed the inexpressible. This shows itself; it is the mystical [T, 6.522]; and 
the deeply enigmatic and poetic utterance which ends the Tractatus, “Whereof one 
cannot speak, thereof one must be silent’ [T, 7]. Somewhere between or beyond the 
silence of the inexpressibly mystical, the nonsense of metaphysical propositional 
discourse, and the meaningless verbosity of natural science, lies the facticity of the 
show which, like the oracle at Delphi that, according to Heraclitus, ‘neither speaks nor 
conceals but gives a sign; yet ‘indicates’ something.* According to Wittgenstein, ‘what 
can be said’ are only the positive propositions of the natural sciences; after that, all 
genuinely philosophical (i.e. metaphysical, ethical and aesthetic) propositions are 
either nonsensical [unsinnig], senseless [sinnlos] (as in contradictions and tautologies), 
or elucidatory only in the ‘therapeutic’ or ‘deconstructive’ sense of reducing us to 
silence (‘throwing away the ladder after climbing up on it’). For analytic types, this 
silence is ‘end of discussiom regarding metaphysics and lets us get on with the positive 
business of science. Philosophy becomes reduced to mere critical analysis of scientific 
discourse, even if a kind of ‘meta-science’ analysis of ‘mind’ 

But, clearly for Wittgenstein, this silence is not nothing at all — we shall see that it 
is an aspect of what we will call ‘non-being-of ..”- nor is it a total disavowal of the 
significance of metaphysical reality. Wittgenstein’s silence at the end of conceptual 
discourse indicates the possibility of a transformation of our ‘seeing’ via the ‘mystical’ 
vision of being and an opening of the dimension of non-propositional meaning and 
discourse. In a kind of self-referential and metaphysically sceptical manner - very 
much reminiscent of Socratic wisdom and, in their way, Heideggerian and Derridean 
wisdom too - Wittgenstein says that “he who understands ... must surmount my 
propositions; then he sees the world rightly’ [T, 6.54]. His silent seeing indicates 
the ‘mystical’ or that ‘whereof one cannot speak, at least in propositional language. 
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This silence brings Wittgenstein before the inexpressible show of the mute factum 
that the world exists at all [T, 6.44], ie. of be-ing itself, which exists beyond all 
explanation [T, 6.5-6.522], is experienced in a feeling of profound wonder, and allows 
us to ‘see the world rightly’ [T, 6.54]. 

Lao Tzu says: ‘One who knows does not speak; one who speaks does not know." 
Be-ing is not speakable (‘sayable’ in propositions) - yet it shows itself and it shows 
itself in the ‘form’ or structure of all that is speakable, in logical form, and in the 
‘material substance, the physis, the be-ing of ‘nature’ and the world - i.e. in what we 
might call logical structure [syntax] and ‘metaphysical space’ [the semantic be-ing of 
meaning]. Traditional Wittgensteinians will not likely accept such an interpretation 
but they also have a hard time explaining away such ‘mystical’ statements and 
conundra as those with which Wittgenstein closes the Tractatus (almost all the above 
is taken from T; 6.44-7)."" One who does not surmount, does not understand. Our 
dumbfounded silence - instead of our prolix, founded discourse - allows us to see 
the show and hear the silent voice of be-ing. 


Ontological difference — the ‘not’ 
to beings 


Now, this Wittgensteinian prelude is to indicate that, even if we accept the death 
of metaphysics in its ‘analytical’ form, we may be able to salvage some form of 
articulative showing from the infinitely rich silence of the metaphysical Whole of 
be-ing (Sein), and that this showing is the metaphysical correlative to the unsayable 
showing of logical structure, which Wittgenstein developed throughout the Tractatus. 
Metaphysical showing is the showing of the ontological structure of beings, viz. it is 
the be-ing of beings, which shows itself in what ‘empirically’ appears (beings). 

What, we may ask, is this Being-structure? Here we are encountering metaphysics 
and — as is always the case, in one way or another — specifically existential metaphysics, 
in that we are in the realm of what Heidegger, in the 1920s, calls the ‘ontological 
difference’ the difference between be-ing and beings. Be-ing — the fact that anything is at 
all, the facticity of the happening of whatever is and therefore of the totality of beings 
— is not a being, is the ‘not’ to beings, a difference which, on Heidegger’s view, only 
happens when and as we exist: we are the beings who exist as, recognize, and enact the 
difference between be-ing and beings.'’? Human Existenz or Da-sein, ‘be-ing-here, 
is itself a being that is structured by this difference: as self-related beings, we are 
temporally ‘ecstatic, outside of ourselves, bestrewn amidst beings yet also outside 
of ourselves as beings, beyond ‘them; immersed in the openness (the “Da-’) of 
our projection of and attunement to be-ing (Sein) itself. In Heidegger's existential 
interpretation of be-ing-here, we are the beings for whom our own factical be-ing 
and be-ing itself is ‘an issue; a possibility, and a project, such that our essence - which 
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we ‘are’ not but can be - is, simply, to authentically be (Zu-Sein, ‘to be’) — these are all 
ways of expressing the ontological difference of our own ‘be-ing-here’: in effect, 
our existence is or exists the difference which opens up the difference between be-ing 
and beings. 

We may say, then, that ontological difference structures our be-ing-here and we can 
note, here, that we dwell amidst this structure in something of the same way as, in the 
universal mythopoeic logos, we dwell in between Sky (or Heaven) and Earth.’* We are 
the clearing with a horizon that opens up a place for Sky and Earth to reveal themselves. 

Further, we may also underscore that it is difference which structures our be-ing- 
here and the metaphysical situation. As we shall see, with Plato, difference and non- 
being are intertwined; thus we have an indication (or perhaps, better, a reminder) 
that non-being structures our metaphysical reality. The existential-metaphysical 
whole of the ontological difference - most poignantly enacted and revealed in the 
authentic appropriation of our being-toward-death — allows for the possibility of the 
presence-ing of the metaphysical whole of Being in the non-being opened up by our 
existence: the happening of the non-being (nicht-Seiend) ‘of’ be-ing itself. Heidegger, 
in his later thinking, in trying to think the difference as difference, interprets our 
being ‘between as the site of the ‘perdurance’ (Austrag) of the ontological difference, 
the interplay of presence and absence..." 

We have said that ‘Be-ing is the structure of beings’ In Wittgenstein, it is structure 
that shows rather than explicitly says, ie. be-ing shows in what appears, which 
indicates it - and I wish to emphasize that the notion of structure pertains to the 
notion of ‘image’ and metaphor, in profound and structural ways: images are (also) ‘a 
not to beings, which show or indicate something; metaphors include that ‘not’ plus 
that which is negated plus something more and other; similes are not what they are 
like; allegories and parables seem to speak the same language but they are not really 
about that of which they speak. For that matter, literal discourse, also, is not that 
about which it speaks. These images, which show something with a non- or dis- or, at 
least, pre-propositional directness — a directness and immediacy which we ‘forget; the 
more impressed with sensational content and propositional mediation we become — 
include negation and/or nihilation within their being and their immediacy. They are 
fictions which yet have the immediacy of sensation. Images, which include a ‘not’ 
within their own structure, show the ‘not; ie. the structure, ie. the be-ing ... of the 
beings which they let appear. What is the connection between the image and the ‘not’ 
and how does this connect to art and our metaphysical situation? 


The lie 


As we see in Plato's Phaedrus, the miraculous creativity of the Divine Logos is 
non-mimetic, originally creative, of the indestructible, immortal Divine Soul, the 
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self-moving and eternal ‘beginning unbegotten, the absolutely transcendental ‘heaven 
above the heaven; beyond the ‘revolution of the spheres, which latter is the face of 
the Sky, upon and above the Earth, in its presence to the Earth-dwellers. The Divine 
Soul is the ‘very being ... existence absolute, that which truth, ‘absolute knowledge 
of existence absolute’ is about [all quotes from Phaedrus, 245-7],'° which utterly 
inexplicably - though perhaps nonetheless inevitably, due to its spontaneous 
dynamism? — nihilates itself, creates a self-other, self-externalizes into a world. As 
Sartre says, ‘it’ - both this ‘being-in-itself’ and its creation of and subsequent synthesis 
with the world of being-for-itself - ‘is always indicated and always impossible.” 
The point is that, in some sense, a world comes into being from a divine source 
of pure Being, even perhaps in spite of the divine-made order of non-being (i.e. 
appearance) that ‘He’ initiates with his own creative imagination. 

Derrida recognizes, in Dissemination,'* that there is a connection between the 
metaphysical notion of the Father God as absolute origin, original self-presence, self- 
sufficient identity and unity, and the logical notion of the logos as a‘silent dialogue [of 
Being] with itself’’° This is a jealous origin: there is an imperative to maintain identity, 
even in the self-othering of the created world, the demiurge’s divine imitation of the 
transcendental Ideas, which forms the ‘real’ or material world. In a similar spirit, 
Hegel's logic ‘is the depiction of God as He is in His eternal essence, before the 
creation of nature and of a finite spirit’”° In Plato’s vilification of the artist’s merely 
mimetic imagination as an irrational, immoral, perverse, lie which is idolatrous and 
parricidal, we see, says Kearney, a reaction against the ‘blasphemous tendency of 
images to replace the original logical order of divine being (theion) with a man-made 
order of non-being (mé on); which is a ‘crime against truth [and] being’ [K, 94]. This 
echoes both Prometheus’ rebellion and the Hebraic evil yetser’s sinful transgression, 
which casts Adam and Eve out of Paradise: ‘ye shall be like gods; saith Satan, despite 
the fact that Adam was already created in the image of God. 

Yet one can’t help but note that this God-Being, in both these seminal Western 
traditions, has ‘his’ own logos (not to mention personhood, gender and creative 
imagination) and doesn’t remain in the pure oneness of Being: a world is created, He 
creates it, in some fashion. And in this creation of the world, the One Being becomes 
many beings and the many are not the One: we have an ontologically self-othering 
process, from Being in itself to beings, which yet originally denies its otherness. As 
long, though, as we are concerned with ‘mere nature; God's creation can at least seem 
to remain an extension of his own Being, an image of divine making: ‘products of 
nature ... are works of divine art.”! But when ‘God created man in his own image’ 
[Genesis 1:27] - conscious beings who resemble God so much that, later, with Christ, 
God takes human form - when humans come on the scene and lose innocence, 
become aware, and thereby become able to imagine what can be, i.e. imagine what is 
not - the great divide between God and his creation is opened up. Now, again, as long 
as man remains conscious only of Nature or, if the phrase can be permitted, ‘naturally 
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conscious, he remains in Paradise and maintains filial piety. But the forbidden “Tree 
of Knowledge’ is there in the centre of the garden in Paradise and the wily deviant, 
Satan, knows the lie that God is suppressing at the core of creation - the Satan must, 
in fact, be that lie. “Nothingness, says Sartre, ‘lies coiled in the heart of being - like a 
worm [BN, 56]. 

That lie is the truth of the nothingness or at least non-being at the heart of God’s 
Being, which creates a world in the first place — it is the otherness, to himself, of God's 
creation, recreated now in the freedom of human consciousness. What man and 
woman eat from the Tree of Knowledge is the fruitful truth of this lie and the result is 
human self-consciousness and therewith freedom and imagination - and therewith 
a vengeful God. This imagination is evil in God’s and Plato’s eyes inasmuch as it is 
based on and uncovers God's own lie. The imagination is either the lie of Being purely 
in itself, pure Being which could never, it would seem, other itself in the creation of a 
world and - since there is a world - which could never have been; or it is the lie of 
Divine Logos, which tries to keep the otherness of creation within the ‘silent dialogue 
of the soul with itself’... before it is the accursed lie of the wayward human image. 

In any case, humankind’s mimetic power ‘breaks from the original self-identity of 
the Father and assumes a life of its own’ [K, 96]. The imagination has an inherent 
reference to otherness, and can thereby think beyond itself, think the Other not only 
as itself but as other and celebrate this ability of its own visionary and creative power, 
a power which, to speak dialectically, cancels out and displaces the paternal logos 
with a wilful, untrue Son: Satan, the illegitimate Son of God! As Kearney says, ‘In so 
far as it creates a world of imitative artifice, imagination challenges the copyright of 
the paternal logos’ (Kearney, 1988, p. 96) and this, in the eyes of our fugitive God, is, 
again, as ‘a crime against truth [and] being’ (Kearney, 1988, p, 94).” God must, 
therefore, beget a legitimate Son to remedy the problem. 

Plato, though, is the Greek Christ in the sense that, through Socrates, he wishes to 
re-establish the one-ness, the purity of the ‘Being’ of ‘Father Parmenides’ and to 
rehabilitate the Goodness of God, beyond the katastrophe of Being’s own Fall into the 
fundamentally unredeemable sunderance of the classic-age Greek tragedy of his time 
[cf. K, 83-6]. Such a reaction is, after the Fall, not likely to be successful and, perhaps, 
motivates Socratic irony. It means preserving a pure Absolute, in itself, beyond any 
relativity and otherness, a be-ing beyond non-being, and a heaven beyond the revealed 
face of the sky, despite there being a world (of relativities, othernesses, etc.), which 
contradicts this purely transcendental Being, even in possibility. But if, as we shall see 
being argued in Plato's Sophist, being and difference are different - and that makes it 
possible for there to be some beings that are absolute and some that are different or 
‘other’ - then some beings (Ideas or perhaps just ‘“God’) can be absolute and the others 
can be relative non-beings; this seemingly solves the problem — but does so by 
positing an impossibility and covering over an infinite gap between, nonetheless, 
rather imaginatively conjoined ontological realms. Such an act of filial loyalty requires 
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drastic, perhaps fraudulent, measures, such as the miracle that, though it would have 
been impossible for pure Being to ever become in any way, lo! a world is created! 
Well, as Kierkegaard has shown and as madmen will assert, the impossible, the 
absurd, must be possible and faith that it is so is the mark of subjective (i.e. genuine) 
truth. 


Plato’s Stranger: the Sophist, 
and non-being 


We have asked, what is the truth of fiction? We have seen that this is related to the 
ontological question, what is the ‘being’ of ‘non-being’? Plato's Sophist deals extensively 
with this latter question, contrary to the dictum and warning of ‘Father Parmenides’ 
that ‘non-being never is - keep thy thoughts from this way of enquiry for ‘to gar auto 
noein estin te kai einai’: thinking and being are the same. As we shall see, Plato gives 
to nonbeing some kind of being (thereby, also, giving to being some kind of nonbeing) 
[Sophist, 241d]. Further, by a kind of equivalence made between negative statements 
and the making of images, as embodied in the Sophist who ‘takes refuge in the 
darkness of non-being’ [254a], Plato is also addressing the question about the truth 
of fiction. Plato’s Eleatic ‘Stranger’ is seeking to define the Sophist (in disparaging 
distinction from the Statesman and the Philosopher) and may as well be defining the 
Artist, especially when he characterizes the Sophist, who ‘possesses a sort of reputed 
and apparent knowledge on all subjects, but not the reality’ [233c], as not merely 
speaking and disputing but producing or creating (poiein), ‘by words that cheat the ear 
... images [eidola] of all things in a shadow play of discourse’ [234c].” He is a sort of 
wizard or illusionist who deceives us with his ‘imitations of real things’ [235], a tender 
of fires and ‘exhibitor of puppet shows,” creating images that are not even iconic (an 
eikon is as perfect a ‘likeness’ of the ‘real’ thing as possible) but are merely fantastic 
and intentionally deceptive semblances (phantasmata, which only ‘seem to be eikons’) 
[236].*8 Sophists are like ‘artists [who], leaving the truth to take care of itself, do in fact 
put into the images they make, not the real proportions [as icons do] but those 
[untrue ones] that will appear beautiful’ [236a]. 

This simile of the Stranger is standard Platonic disparagement of the Artist and 
artistic beauty, as we are familiar with from the famous passages banning poetry in 
the Republic. Nonetheless, here the wily Sophist - and so the Artist - inadvertently 
poses a deep conundrum, that of the being of nonbeing and the truth of verbal 
untruth, for ‘this “appearing” or “seeming” without really “being” and the saying of 
something which yet is not true - all these expressions have always been and still are 
deeply involved in perplexity’ [236e]. 

‘How can anyone, amazes the Stranger, ‘utter the words “things which are not”... 
or even conceive such things in his mind at all ...?’ [238b]. An image, the Stranger 
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will answer, is ‘not a really existing thing’ but it is not thereby just nothing at all, just 
as speaking falsely, i.e. about something that doesn't exist, is not to say nothing at all. 
The ‘nothing at all’ - Nothingness - may ‘be’ unthinkable and unutterable but lesser, 
more particularized nonbeings, like Sartrean negatités, seem to have some sort of 
being. An image, for example, is ‘like’ something real, seems to be, bears a resemblance 
to reality, and has some sort of existence, if not quite ‘real’ existence — it really is or has 
that un- or ir-real existence [240a-c], just as false thinking and a false statement 
really think and say something false. 

An image, ie. ““what is not” has some sort of being’ [240c]. And so the Stranger 
must reject Parmenides’ notion that we can neither know nor speak not-being. Thus 
the Eleatic Stranger and the ever-bright Theaetetus set out on a metaphysical dialogue 
which, in contradistinction to Parmenides and akin to Heidegger’s overall project of 
Being, seeks to positively interpret the Being of non-being and thus to interpret Being 
itself anew. 

We cannot, of course, follow the complexities, nuances, and difficulties of their 
long discussion here but one crucial notion the Stranger grasps is the distinction 
between non-being (to mé on) and Nothing. The latter, the ‘nothing at all; is the utter 
opposite or contrary of Being — speaking about it leads to contra-dictions ... though 
perhaps fruitful ones, later, for Hegel and, in a new way, for Heidegger and Sartre. But 
when we negate something or when we affirm something that is not (i.e. make a false 
statement) - and when we make imitative images — we negate a particular something, 
thereby indicating something different or other (heteron) to it, which, in the case of 
images, is yet like it in some common generic sense. In a structurally similar vein, 
Derrida says: 


Thoth [the Egyptian god of writing, among other things] is opposed to its other (father, 
sun, life, speech, origin or orient, etc.), but as that which at once supplements and 
supplants it ... By the same token, the figure of Thoth takes shape and takes its shape 
from the very thing it resists and substitutes for. But it thereby opposes itself... he is 
precisely the god of non-identity. 

[Dis, 92] 


A mimetic image or fiction is not the ‘original’ being and so is simply different from 
it; but it is not nothing at all and so it is different or other than being; and it is not just 
any other but its difference creates a ‘likeness’ to the original, which it is not. This ‘other’ 
to being(s) - non-being - is, according to Plato’s Stranger, to be understood ‘as much 
a reality as existence itself’ and ““that which is not” unquestionably is a thing that has 
a nature of its own [258b]. 

Now, an image does not explicitly perform the negation that a negative statement 
does but it has negation within its structure and in its — for the propositional mind 
-— surreptitious assertion of the other (the semblance) in place of the original (as the 
‘supplement that supplants’). It is this to which Plato had such antipathy ... perhaps 
justly, if that is what the artistic image in fact does and, especially, if that is what the 
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Sophist does. As for the Sophist, after somewhat begrudgingly granting him the 
rather profound victory of at least problematizing nonbeing, Plato nonetheless tracks 
him down in his obscure hiding place, in the shadows of his semblance-making in 
the realm of knowledge. The Sophist is he who, based on the contradictions that arise 
from mistaking nonbeing for Nothingness, presumes to make all knowledge mere 
semblance and phantasm, yet (or, perhaps, therefore ...) passes illusion off as truth. 
Instead of, as does the Stranger (and as does Socratic dialectic), taking a stand in the 
abyss opened up by the sudden reality of nonbeing, pressing forward and 
distinguishing nonbeing as difference-from or otherness-to being, and revising the 
notion of Being accordingly, the Sophist sceptically relativizes all knowledge yet 
poses as the wise man. 

As for the Artist, though, if we realize that the artist’s image does not ‘assert’ 
anything and that its negation brings something forth in an other logos than a 
propositional one, we may have reason to reject Socrates’ rejection of art and to 
reconsider, re-evaluate, and rearticulate the artistic image and its ‘imaginative’ or 
phantasmic creativity. In the image, the negation of being bespeaks an other but not 
another being of the same order - indeed, not (or not only) another being; its 
‘substitution of beauty for (positive) truth’ opens up an other ontological realm 
altogether. In fact, the image acts quite like the ‘not to being’ we have mentioned in 
the ‘ontological difference, which is to say, it opens up the structure, the be-ing 
of beings. Beauty is the shining be-ing of appearing beings. The image’s negation 
deposes and dis-poses pro-positional thinking and shows dis-positional be-ing, the 
ontological structure, the meaning, indeed the truth of the negated beings. Negation 
structures beings by opening up an other to them - the likeness this other has 
is not just that of analogy and comparison but something quite other which yet 
defines beings in their ontological essence. ‘Beauty, the beauty ‘substituted for the 
real is ontological truth. And if we realize the limitations of propositional discourse 
in its metaphysical aspirations, then we have all the more reason to have a closer look 
at the artistic logos, freed from its false context of false propositional assertion. 
To paraphrase Collingwood, ‘art does not aim at being knowledge, it aims at 
being imagination” - which of these has more claim to presenting truth cannot 
be dogmatically assumed. 


Is being other? 


Not only this, but Plato, in articulating ‘being’ and distinguishing it from other ‘great 
kinds’ (megista gene: transcendentals or universal ontological characteristics), shows 
‘difference’ - and hence nonbeing - to be, as Heidegger calls it, a ‘pervasive presence’ 
in the realm of the five great kinds, ‘permeating everything else’ [PS, 379].*° The whole 
passage in Plato bears quoting: 
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[W]e have not merely shown that things that are not, are, but we have brought to light 
the real character of ‘non-being. We have shown that the nature of the different has 
existence and is parcelled out over the whole field of existent things with reference [or ‘in 
relation’] to one another, and of every part of it that is set in contrast to ‘that which is’ 
we have dared to say that precisely that is really ‘that which is not. 

[Soph, 258d-e, my italics] 


So, then, if difference/non-being is ‘real’ and ‘parcelled out over the whole field of 
existent things, we might indeed wonder: is be-ing itself different to, or other than, 
itself? Is relation part of the structure of be-ing itself? Plato more or less defines 
difference or otherness — non-being - as ‘relation (pros ti) [255d1] — after all, as we 
have seen, something that ‘is not’ is-not something else which is, and so, ‘what is not’ is 
related, as negation, and in itself (so to speak), to ‘what is’; that is, non-being is outside 
of itself toward being i.e. difference, non-being, is related to being, just as the 
traditional image is a ‘copy’ of an original. 

But, then, given that non-being is itself related to be-ing, the question arises, is be- 
ing itself related to non-being? Is it other to itself in its very be-ing? Or is it, in itself, 
pure Being, not even the same as itself (given that sameness to self may require 
difference, in some sense)? Here, in Heidegger’s Sophist text, Heidegger says: 


It is remarkable... [that Plato] is not capable... of making visible this pros ti [relation] 
as a universal structure, insofar as this pros ti is also an a priori structural moment of 
the kath auto [in itself]. Even sameness, the ‘in-itself’, includes the moment of the pros ti; 
it is just that here the relation-to points back to itself. 

[PS, 377; my italics] 


Heidegger is pointing to relation as an a priori structure, prior to both sameness 
(which, ontologically, might be expressed as ‘be-ing-in-itself’) and difference (be-ing- 
for-itself) and criticizing Plato for not quite carrying though his own insight into 
non-being as difference (as ‘different fron’ or ‘other than’). 

As we have just seen, as Heidegger says, ‘sameness, the “in-itself”, includes the 
moment of the pros ti; it is just that here the relation-to points back to itself; difference 
or otherness is, more deeply, other-than, ‘relation-to .. ?; Heidegger says, though, that 
Plato does not establish this firmly enough within both difference and sameness [PS, 
377]; and this omission seems to allow Plato to establish a realm of Being or beings 
which is a sameness that excludes the moment of the pros ti, i.e. which is in no way 
self-related and which is ‘other to otherness (different from difference; not of 
nonbeing ...): and thus purely in itself, pure identity with no difference, a realm of 
pure Being with no fictionality whatsoever. “Ihe immortality of a living being’ says 
Derrida, ‘would consist in its having no relation at all with any outside. That is the 
case with God (cf. Republic II, 381b-c)’ [Dis, 101]. Heidegger says: 


The noncoincidence of on and heteron [argued at 255c—d], Being and otherness, means 
Being is different from otherness. That, in turn, means the heteron is itself, as otherness, 
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something other than on and is, accordingly, a fifth, next to [sameness, motion, rest, 
and being]. The idea here is that in every heteron there is indeed an on, but there is not 
in every on a heteron. 

[PS, 378] 


‘In every otherness there is being, but there is not in every being an otherness. This 
would seem to free ‘being’ to be purely in itself. But this is, Heidegger appears to be 
indicating, at the expense of the firm establishment of difference or otherness as 
relation [pros ti]. 

What, then, would be the relation between be-ing and non-be-ing, if we, pace 
Plato, recognize relation, otherness-than, as an a priori structure of both sameness 
and difference, such that it affects be-ing itself? The alternative to the Platonic view is 
that Being and difference are not different; Being and difference are the same. This, 
though, does not necessarily imply that there can be no absolute being-in-itself. 
Heidegger wants to argue, it appears, that the relational character of the pros ti is more 
fundamental than either sameness or difference - and so, governs both. This is a 
recognition that Plato, he believes, could not sustain: that sameness itself is relational, 
if only to itself, i.e. sameness maintains its sameness only by being in relation (to itself); 
(and difference remains relational to that from which it is different). This would mean 
that ‘being’ could be absolute or self-same, i.e. in itself, but only in relation (to itself), 
(while non-being would always be a non-being of being, that is, always be in relation 
to an other). 

The effect this has on our notion of Being is dramatic, for though Being can still be 
considered absolute, in itself the same, it loses its mystical or absolute purity — its 
‘abstraction — as infinite be-ing simpliciter and can only be absolute in relation to itself, 
i.e. can only be the same by including difference within itself. That is, Parmenidean 
Being is sundered, raided, divided, contaminated by non-being ... yet retains itself, 
for it is itself that is sundered — but perhaps must now gain itself ‘agai’ or ‘in truth by 
overcoming its own internal division: a path toward Hegelian dialectic, among other 
metaphysical possibilities, is opened up. Here the notion of sameness of Being 
becomes double-edged: if Being loses its purity and is the same as itself only in relation 
to itself, it gains an otherness to itself which is yet still itself. If relationality is more 
fundamental than both sameness and difference, then its application to sameness, 
while providing some kind of what we must call ‘otherness, cannot be thought of as 
articulating an absolute difference (or the exclusionary contradiction of Nothingness). 
The other to Being would, then, not be absolute other but akin to Being. Says Derrida: 
“This return of the theological seed to itself internalizes its own negativity and its own 
difference to itself’ [Dis, 48]. In this way, the anxiety of self-difference is soothed: we 
can still, perhaps, think of creation as God's creation, the familial effect of God’s own 
self-expression. The Devil is ultimately but an extremely wayward Son, who returns. 
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Three paths 


We have come to see the Absolute, as a result of the dawning of difference and non- 
being, as inherently problematic within itself and we have thereby arrived at a fork in 
the road outside of Elea with, at least, three paths stretching out into different possible 
directions. 


One path, which circles round and back into Elea, is the Platonic-Christian one, in 
which be-ing and difference are different, preserving an absolute realm of being-in- 
itself, pure in its non-relational identity, on the one hand; and restricting difference to 
the non-being of definite beings, difference in relation to beings, on the other. 

Along this path, though, an unbridgeable gap - an inexplicable and abysmal 
difference between pure Being and the world, rife with non-being — opens up. This is an 
inadmissible difference, which, in preserving God, leads to the censuring of the created 
world for existing and, in the case of humans, as we have seen, a censuring of imagination 
for revealing and, perhaps, for being, via the non-being of the image, the truth of 
God's own lie. In God’s inner identity, Nothingness, as utterly alien other to Being, is 
vanquished a priori, for the infinite and eternal purity of Being is such that no Other 
is possible. This implies, however, that the creation of a world of apparential beings is 
impossible ... yet creation ‘miraculously’ happens. We can only take this on faith. 

Or, we created beings, who have become conscious, do not believe this story. We 
note that difference must have already existed, in order for there to be a creative 
source to begin with. We note that non-Being must have been, in some sense, before 
the creation of the world and its more specific non-beings. We note that nothingness 
haunts us, in our be-ing here, more deeply than can be accounted for in the God- 
story. We note the censuring of the apparential world itself, the censuring of our own 
creative imagination and, as Nietzsche realized, the censuring of life itself - and 
cannot but suspect a kind of compulsive and guilt-ridden repression of some deep, 
dark mystery... 

As we have seen, Plato himself recognized non-being and difference as being, in 
some way, thus setting the stage for moving beyond Parmenides and, indeed, beyond 
his own metaphysical position, based as it was upon the false ontology of absolute, 
identical Being ... We look, then, to another path. 


I 
This other path, splintering off from the Platonic one, is what becomes the Hegelian 
Kingsway, in which be-ing and difference are the same, such that be-ing is in itself 
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(absolute) — but only truly so in relation to itself, i.e. be-ing is for itself and thus truly 
in itself only via its own difference.*! Difference proper remains the ‘relation-to ..’,a 
non-being of being, but it can now, via its self-transformative powers, be re-absorbed 
into be-ing itself, yet in a distinctive or differentiating - viz. dialectically sublating - 
sense. The Absolute must now be conceptualized as the true absolute, i.e. as Absolute 
Being in-and-for-itself. 

How we can grasp the internal self-relation of Being through this apparent self- 
contradiction of Being is the basic motivation and realization of Hegel’s Science 
of Logic, which, as engendered by Spirits own phenomenology, is meant to 
ontologically bridge the yawning abyss between the false notion of Being, as pure 
identity, and the non-being of the apparential and existing world, by the true self- 
world of Being in-and-for-itself. As the quintessential ‘spirit of Modernity, the 
power of the imagination becomes central to this new concept of Being and to 
Being’s own ability to conceive and overcome the divisions within itself. Rather 
than being a dissembling semblance, a contemptible and delusive error or an evil lie, 
the image can have a genuinely revelatory and creative role, and the imagination 
becomes one of the sources of Being’s own sublative transformations, truth, and 
redemption.” 

The Hegelian concept of Nothing can be seen as nullifying the suppressed Platonic 
absolute gulf between Being and Nothing (as well as Being and the world) by bringing 
Nothing into the sphere of Being in itself, as Being’s own difference or self-relation, 
without the Nothing obliterating Being in itself and without Being having to 
encounter the utter nullity of Nothing. And this, notwithstanding Hegel's claims of 
the absolute identity of Being and Nothing (in our terms, their sameness), their being 
two ‘logically contemporary opposites’ (as Sartre characterizes them; [BN, 47]**), 
identical in their emptiness and their disappearance into each other - for these 
absolutes are meant as mere fictions, in the first place. For Hegel, so long as Being (the 
Absolute) is viewed as purely in itself, it remains a mere logical and metaphysical 
abstraction and, indeed, from the point of view of truth or ‘true Being” (i.e. Becoming), 
fictitious and unreal. Yet the ‘System of Science’ requires an absolute beginning, a 
presuppositionless immediacy, viz. the pure abstraction or non-relational identity of 
‘pure being [cf.SL, 70]. Thus the rationale for starting with the Platonic and ontological 
lie of self-identical, pure, absolute Being, is that it is necessary for the system of 
‘science; i.e. for knowledge - for the truth - of Being to ‘get off the ground’ 

Viewed as a non-relational absolute, the necessary fiction of Being requires another 
fiction of absolute abstraction, viz. Nothing, in order to genuinely become itself. Facing 
the Platonic abyss between Being in itself and Nothing-world-difference, Hegel 
ingeniously - in what must be considered one of the all-time great ‘truth-tricks’ - 
engenders the primordial dialectical movement, which, as such, is yet one of immediacy, 
‘this movement of the immediate vanishing of the one [Being] in the other [Nothing]: 
Becoming’ [SL, 83]. Since it ‘cannot contain any determination within itself’ [SL, 70], 
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Being is ‘simple undifferentiatedness’ [SL, 28], which, therefore, by its own movement, 
‘gives itself its own determinateness’ [ibid.; my italics]. That is, by virtue of its ‘pure 
indeterminateness and emptiness’ [SL, 82], Being is nothing at all, i.e.‘complete absence 
of all determination and content’ [ibid.] - that is, Being is Nothing, its pure opposite. 
Thus Being is both the same as its opposite, i.e. is in itself other to itself; and equally, 





‘absolutely distinct’ and ‘not the same’ [SL, 83], ie. remains identically within itself; in 
this movement of ‘immediate vanishing of the one in the other, their truth is that 
which spontaneously synthesizes and reconciles both their sameness and their 
difference: Becoming. 

‘The dialectical Nothing is essentially the unrecognized be-ing of the for-itself - 
unrecognized because, for Hegel, as Sartre points out, the Nothing is negation as 
(rational) act, as Concept, and not negation as being [BN, 52]. Thus the dialectical 
Nothing is not yet the ‘me-ontological’ one of Heidegger or even Sartre.** Hegel's 
concepts of Being and Nothing are precisely that - concepts, which grasp ‘ideas, not 
‘phenomena’; concepts in his distinctive sense, perhaps, but nonetheless concepts 
which have already transformed be-ing into something it, itself, is not; and that, by 
the truth-trick of thinking it abstractly, i.e. by thinking it as in itself.*° 

But, as Sartre says, Be-ing is empty... but non-being is empty of be-ing [BN, 48].*° 
Though this relates Nothing to Being, it nonetheless distinguishes them by an abyss, 
as if they were alternate universes, not by a surmountable dialectical difference for, 
as Sartre says, Being lacks all relation with it [Nothingness]’ [BN, 56] ... which is to 
say, Being is not related to Nothingness, even if Nothingness is related to Being. 

Thus, the supposed internal self-relation of be-ing to non-being and of non-being 
to being is problematic enough to suppose or surmise that the second path diverges 
off elsewhere than it intends.*” The absolute sameness of Being does not turn, as a 
‘circle returning upon itself’ [SL, 842], into a relation that re-establishes its absoluteness 
on a higher plane (concrete being-in-and-for-itself), through the Hegelian 
transformative absolutions of sublation. Rather sameness must encounter the trauma 
of its own difference, the utter alienness of non-being, and the failure of the synthetic, 
dialectic desire and dream to be God. 

If we agree, here, with the early twentieth-century conclusion of the impossibility 
of propositional metaphysics, yet agree that, nonetheless, ‘there is’ metaphysical 
reality, then, in retrospect, the structure of the image or metaphor and the metaphysical 
status of Art will need to be revised. The metaphor will not defer and refer — as it does 
in Hegel - to a higher mode of articulation (i.e. to the philosophical Concept); it may 
be, when rightly understood, an articulated experience which is adequate in itself. 
And it may not even ‘refer’ to a higher mode of ‘Being’ or Reality; it may be, then, that 
the image is, in some sense, ‘self-referential; auto-telic, or that its ‘presence-ing’ (not 
re-presenting) of the metaphysical Whole is of a non-referential kind. It is a question 
worth pursuing: if the image does not ‘refer’ and represent, what kind of relation 
would it have to its ‘object’?** 
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I 

Thus, as I have foreshadowed, a third path opens up, diverging from the Hegelian one: 
the Heraclitean (—Nietzschean-Heideggerian-Sartrean—Derridean) wilderness path, 
in which be-ing and difference - or non-being - are the same, such that, though, be-ing 
is not absolute or in itself at all... or is only as a ghost (Geist) haunting existence. 

Being is no longer considered to be absolute at all - and so, therefore, certainly not 
in relation to itself either. Here, there is an insufficiency of be-ing to begin with, such 
that there is nothing that could be in relation to itself or other. That is, there is no 
being-in-itself to begin with, and therefore, also, no being for-itself on the basis of a 
being in-itself. Thus, once again, the Hegelian ‘beginning to science’ - a beginning of 
logos — cannot occur, except as an appeal to the abstraction, the rational fiction, of 
absolute being — an appeal which is now strikes us as fictitious. Thus, too, there is no 
self-contained ‘in and for itself’ of Being, no self-related sameness, which thereby 
develops a dialectic of its own universe over time. 

Even though there is no being-in-itself to begin with, and therefore, also, no being 
for-itself on the basis of a being-in itself, this does not necessarily banish the for-itself 
to an endless sameness of difference itself. We cannot rule out the for-itself (or non- 
being or difference)’s being in relation to the in-itself (or be-ing or sameness), in 
some way ... in the way of freely and creatively not be-ing the in-itself, in actively 
creating its likeness. We are images of be-ing. We, especially in our be-ing-toward- 
death and in our subsequent creative works, enact the ontological difference. 
Inasmuch as being-in-itself is at all, it is on the basis of the for-itself’s creative relation 
to it, both within and beyond the for-itself’s own self-relation — not on the basis of the 
in-itself’s relation to itself or any active relation of an in-itself to a for-itself. 

But there exists already — not as a result of dialectic nor as an imperative of truth 
— amore primeval and ex-static fire, flux, and logos of beginningless becoming and 
begoing, some primordially creative twilight which, ‘being at variance, agrees with 
itself.*? Being, in unbound (apeironic) difference, is a kind of becoming (genesis); 
Nothing, a kind of destructuring (pthora).” From such a primordial polemos, be-ing, 
non-being, and also a world may arise, perhaps along the lines of how Nietzsche and 
Heidegger - for all their differences - view be-ing as being brought to stand. This 
‘bringing be-ing to stand’ - this ‘moment’ of genesis, of ‘coming-into-being’ - occurs, 
in Nietzsche's case, from out of the eternally creative will-to-power of eternally 
recurring Becoming; and, in Heidegger’s case, in a) the creative transcendence, via 
the primordial struggle of authentic be-ing-toward-death, of bringing one’s self to 
stand in factical-existential Self-be-ing; b) from out of the happening of truth in the 
artwork; and c) from out of the ‘Tt’ which ‘gives’ be-ing in the “Event of Appropriatio’ 
(Ereignis)."! 

In both these thinkers, it is through the strife of a creative act and overcoming of 
non-being that we finite beings, who are already thrown into becoming, can recognize 
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and bring forth, via the ontologically essential acts of the imagination, the sheer ‘factum 
est’ of be-ing from out of the primordial concealment. As Derrida says, ‘Being must be 
conceived of as presence or absence on the basis of the possibility of play and not the 
other way around?” Derrida’s différance, as a ‘prior medium, is ‘analogous to the 
[medium] that will, subsequent to and according to the decision of philosophy, be 
reserved for transcendental imaginatiom [Dis, 126]. After ‘philosophy; the imagination 
is no longer an ennobled ‘faculty’ among others but the mode of disclosure that we 
temporally are, as beings who are emphatically here, already beyond ourselves, 
wondering what be-ing ‘itself? can possibly mean after the death of God. Human 
creativity becomes crucial to at least some forms of the becoming of be-ing - to the 
becoming of the be-ing of art, for example, but perhaps not to the be-ing nor beauty of 
nature - and there is no mission from beyond that we are teleologically instrumental in 
carrying out, as manifesting Spirit’s destiny through Nature and Freedom (or, in more 
precise Hegelian terminology, the Idea’s destiny through Logic, Nature and Mind). We, 
however, do have the possibility, with the help of non-being, of afirming our own 
existing and so, be-ing, and thereby participating in the infinite creative process of the 
unbounded and the truth of be-ing - thereby perhaps winning a destiny of some kind. 

The third path is the one we are always already on. ‘It images, as Lao Tzu says, ‘the 
forefather of God’ [Tao, ch. IV]. 


Notes 


1. [LAb, 26] (which refers to B. Bosanquet’s translation of Hegel's Lectures on Aesthetics 
in The Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul: 1905, as reprinted in J. Glenn Gray’s G. WF. Hegel: On Art, Religion, Philosophy, 
New York: Harper & Row, 1970). I will usually be using T. M. Knox’s translation, 
titled Hegel’s Aesthetics, Oxford: 1973, referred to as [LA, xx]). Schein is here 
translated by Gray as both ‘semblance’ and ‘appearance’ (though others, Knox 
included, prefer ‘pure appearance’). Schein has multiple inflected meanings 
(importantly including the verb ‘to show’) and depends on context - we shall not be 
rigorous in translation, until we need to be, and shall here let the ambiguities play. 

2. On ‘be-ing’ and ‘being(s)’: I shall be pretty much following Heidegger's usage, though 

some Heideggerians have problems with these translations, i.e. of 1) ‘be-ing’ for Sein, 

often also rendered as ‘Being’; and 2) ‘being or ‘beings’ for das Seiendes, ‘that which 
is, ‘entities. Occasionally I will use the straightforward ‘being’ when neither the 
verbal nor substantive senses are being emphasized. 

J. Derrida, Of Spirit, 1989; cf. pp. 40-41 and elsewhere; hereafter referred to as [OS, xx]. 

Cf. Heidegger’s Nietzsche, Vol. 1: The Will to Power as Art, chs 12 & 18ff., ed. David 

Krell, San Francisco: Harper & Row: 1979. Hereafter: [NI, xx]. 

E Nietzsche, from ‘On Truth and Lies in a Nonmoral Sense} in Philosophy and Truth: 

Selections from Nietzsche’s Notebooks of the Early 18705, trans. D. Breazeale, Atlantic 

Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press International: 1990, p. 80. 
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. See, for example, the Introduction to Smith, 1986. 

. L.Wittgenstein, Tractatus, 1922. Hereafter: [T, xx]. 

. Heraclitus, Fragment 93; 1957. Hereafter: [PSP, xx]. 

. This was the case for a good fifty years or so after the Tractatus was published, at 


least - and the anti-metaphysical attitude remains, despite some strong counter- 
currents, deeply ingrained in contemporary analytic philosophy. 

Lao Tzu (1963), ch. 36. Hereafter: [Tao, xx]. 

See, however, Atkinson, 2009. 

Originally, Kierkegaard models existential metaphysics as human Spirit’s own 
self-relation and relation to the Other [the “Power’] which constitutes it ... cf. The 
Sickness Unto Death, Part First. 

Heidegger, Being and Time [H142]. The H refers to the German pagination of Sein 
und Zeit, Tibingen: Niemeyer Verlag, 1986. I will generally be using or modifying 
the Macquarrie and Robinson translation: Harper & Row: 1962. Hereafter: [BT, xx]. 
Something which the later Heidegger takes up in his ‘Fourfold. See his essays, “The 
Thing’ and ‘Building, Dwelling, Thinking; in Poetry, Language, Thought, trans. Albert 
Hofstadter, Harper & Row: 1971, hereafter: [PLT, xx]. 

Cf. M. Heidegger, Identity and Difference, p. 65ff; trans. Joan Stambaugh, Harper & 
Row: 1969; hereafter [ID, xx]. Adequate development of this is beyond the scope of 
this essay. 

Plato, Phaedrus. From The Dialogues of Plato, Vol. 1, trans. B. Jowett. Macmillan & 
Co, 1892. 

Sartre, Being and Nothingness, 1966, p. 792; hereafter: [BN, xx]. 

Derrida, Dissemination, 1981; hereafter: [Dis, xx]. See especially §2 of ‘Plato's 
Pharmacy’: “The Father of Logos; pp. 75-84, passim. 

As Kearney, 1988, p. 95, hereafter: [K, xx]. 

G.W.E Hegel, Science of Logic, Introduction (referred to in Heidegger and Fink, 
Heraclitus Seminar, 1993, p 123 (hereafter: [HS, xx]). I will otherwise be using the 
A.V. Miller translation, called Hegel's Science of Logic, Allen & Unwin: 1969; 
hereafter: [SL, xx]. 

Plato, ‘Sophist, 265c-e. In Collected Dialogues, edited by E. Hamilton and H. Cairns; 
Princeton University Press: 1961; hereafter: [CD, name of dialogue, xx]. 

I am here indiscriminately mixing material referring to the two traditions (Hebraic, 
Greek) but the similarities are, for my intents and purposes, enough to justify doing 
this. 

Nietzsche says, in the Preface to Beyond Good and Evil,“The most dangerous of 
errors hitherto has been a dogmatist error - namely, Plato’s invention of the pure 
Spirit and the Good as such. Trans. W. Kaufmann; Vintage: 1966; p. 3. 

Parmenides, frag. 3; [PSP, 269]; op. cit., note 12. 

In this and the next section, quotes from Plato’s Sophist are cited solely by the 
Platonic numeration. 

Eidola, ‘little ideas, as in ‘something slight’ or shadowy ... cf. Heidegger’s [NI, 186]. 
Plato [CD, Republic 514b]. 

As Derrida says, in a similar context: “He has passed a poison off as a remedy’ [Dis, 98]. 
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29. Cf. Collingwood, 1965, p. 45. The actual quotation: “The historical consciousness in 
its ideal nature is the knowledge of the individual. That it aims at being knowledge 
differentiates it from art, which aims at being imagination’ 

30. Heidegger, Plato’s Sophist, 2003; hereafter: [PS, xx]. The five ‘great kinds’: rest, motion, 
sameness, difference, being. 

31. If the pros ti (relation) is more fundamental than either sameness or difference, then 
relation and difference are not quite the same, though we have hitherto been using 
them rather indiscriminately. More technically, we should think 1) of the putative 
non-relationality of be-ing (and, equally, of non-being) as ‘pure identity’ (cf. [ID, 45]) 
and 2) the relationality of be-ing as ‘sameness’; and 3) the relationality of non-being as 
‘difference. The problematic becomes, then, whether the relationality of sameness, the 
in-itselfs relation to itself, can legitimately be called difference’. It would appear that, 
conceptually, it could not, if relationality is the more fundamental term (thus 
becoming ‘différance’). 

32. In another essay, I will develop Hegel's interpretation of the positive spiritual 
function of the artwork, in context of the metaphysical structures being articulated 
here. This will lead to an appropriation of Hegel's metaphysics and philosophy of art 
from the third path (specifically the Heideggerian and Derridean strands) developed 
below. 

33. Derrida refers to a ‘double participation that ‘does not mix together two previously 
separate elements; it refers back to a same that is not the identical’ [Dis, 127]. 
Heidegger will want to carry out an ontological differentiation ‘in a non- 
representational way, i.e. such that the differentiated are not posited uniformly on 
the same plane of differentiatedness’; cf. Heidegger, Contributions to Philosophy, 
2012; p. 368. Hereafter: [C, xx]. 

34. Me-ontological - not to be confused with Heidegger's ‘metontological. 

35. As Heidegger says in a few places, Hegel's ‘beginning is the result of the dialectical 
movement [cf. ID, 53]; ‘Knowledge is right at the beginning already absolute 
knowledge, but has not yet come to itself’ [HPS, 33]. 

36. I have translated Sartre's ‘tre’ with ‘be-ing; to make sure we understand that we are 
speaking of Being-in-itself, here, not simple beings. Sartre is actually making a 
different point than I am here, but the phrase nonetheless works. 

37. The fine contemporary Hegel scholar, William Desmond, has articulated certain 
profound equivocations of dialectic and sought to develop a metaphysics in the 
wake of and beyond dialectic, one which, attuned by wonder and astonishment to 
the surplus and ‘intimate strangeness of being; is also attuned to its metaphysically 
artistic possibilities. See Desmond, 2012. 

38. A question I will take up in a following essay, ‘Image, Image-Making, and 
Imagination, forthcoming. 

39. Heraclitus, fr. 51, [PSP, 193]. 

40. Anaximander [cf. PSP, 104-5]. 

41. Cf. M. Heidegger, Time and Being [TB], trans. J. Stambaugh, 1972: “The “It” that gives 
in “It gives Being”, “It gives time’, proves to be Appropriatior [TB, 19]; “Being would 
be a species of Appropriation and not the other way around [TB, 21]. 
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42. Derrida, 1978, p. 292. Of course, Derrida, too, comes into play here, as having 
recognized what becomes a distinct offshoot of the third path: the différance prior to 
the illusion of self-presence, and the grammatological deconstruction of the various 
oppositions based on this (self and presence), within which logocentric Western 
thinking plays out its lie. We can only refer to his problematic in the margins, here; 
but, as a last promissory note, I wish to indicate that Derrida’s notion of différance 
may mistake the ontological difference of Heidegger for an ontic one - with 
important consequences ontologically and aesthetically. 
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Mathematical Fictions 


Jody Azzoun! 


I describe the philosophically blinding value of fictional terms in mathematics. It’s 
extremely hard for philosophers to believe that mathematical terms don’t refer: the 
truth of mathematical statements, their indispensability to empirical science, and the 
apparent necessity of mathematics - this has convinced almost every philosopher 
that mathematical terms must not only refer, but that they refer to strange eternally 
unchanging objects that we only have access to through some unusual aspect of 
mathematical practice (e.g. intellectual intuition). Aboutness illusions explain why 
philosophers (until the twenty-first century) committed themselves either to the 
position that (1) fictions actually exist, or to the position that (2) sentences that 
appear to have fictional terms (terms that don't refer) are actually some other kind of 
sentence all the terms of which do refer. Finally, I explain the unusual properties of 
mathematical discourse itself as due (in part) to mathematical terms being fictional. 


Plato and other philosophers on 
the impossibility of talking about 
what isn’t 


Plato, like almost every philosopher (even still today), thought it was impossible to 
talk about what doesn't exist. Because if something doesn't exist, then it isn't anything. 
And if something isn’t anything, then it isn't possible to talk about it. (Because, what 
could it be that we would be talking about? If we're actually talking about it, then it 
has to be something.) And so it certainly isn’t possible to say something true (or even 
false) about something that isn’t anything. Because for a sentence to be true (or false) 
is for it to be true (or false) of something. But (again) if something isn’t anything (if it 
doesn't exist) then it isn't something. 
Here is what Plato once wrote about this: 
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STRANGER: 


THEAETETUS: 


STRANGER: 


THEAETETUS: 


STRANGER: 


THEAETETUS: 


STRANGER: 


THEAETETUS: 


STRANGER: 


Surely we can see that this expression ‘something’ is always 
used of a thing that exists. We cannot use it just by itself in 
naked isolation from everything that exists, can we? 
No. 
Is your assent due to the reflection that to speak of ‘something’ 
is to speak of ‘some one thing’? 
Yes. 
Because you will admit that ‘something’ stands for one thing, 
as ‘some things’ stands for two or more. 
Certainly. 
So it seems to follow necessarily that to speak of what is not 
‘something’ is to speak of no thing at all. 
Necessarily. 
Must we not even refuse to allow that in such a case a person 
is saying something, though he may be speaking of nothing? 
Must we not assert that he is not even saying anything when 
he sets about uttering the sounds ‘a thing that is not’? 

(Plato, 1963, 237, D-E; emphasis in translation) 


We also have a fragment from Parmenides that expresses similar sentiments: ‘It must 


be that what is there for speaking of and thinking of is; for it is there to be’ (Parmenides, 


1984). So the impossibility of talking about nothing is among the oldest of 


philosophical claims. 


Talking about nothing and saying true 
(and false) things about it 


Despite Plato (and nearly every other philosopher who has opined about this), there 


seem to be lots of things that we say on a regular basis about fictions - about things 


that don't exist. And some of these things are true and some of them are false. 


Consider the following statements as examples: 


James Bond is depicted in the first paragraph of the novel Goldfinger as having had two 
double bourbons and as contemplating life and death. 


James Bond is portrayed in the fiction of Washington Irving as having died and as 
having had an interest in early New York. 


The narrator of the short story ‘Revelation from a Smoky Fire’ is depicted as presenting 
himself as believing that his study has a defective chimney. 


Neither the name James Bond’ nor the description “The narrator of the short story 


“Revelation from a Smoky Fire 


23> 


refers to anything: there is no James Bond, and the 
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narrator of the short story is fictional as well. Nevertheless, the first and third 
sentences are true; the second is false. 

As far as meaning (semantics) and grammar are concerned, these previous three 
sentences look fairly similar to these next three sentences: 


Page 8 of the 13-19 July 2013 issue of The Economist depicts Jean-Claude Juncker as 
having resigned as prime minister of Luxembourg. 


Page 9 of The New York Post portrays Jean-Claude Juncker as hiding in a Moscow 
airport, and asking for asylum in Ecuador. 


Susan Carey, in The Origin of Concepts, depicts Quine as committed to representational 
primitives being limited to a perceptual similarity space. 


As before, the first and third sentences are true; the second isn't. Truth and falsity 
don’t cease to apply to sentences just because (some of) the terms in those sentences 
fail to refer. 


Aboutness intuitions 


It’s tempting to try to avoid the evidence that we talk about nothing but - pace Plato 
and Parmenides — we nevertheless say things that are true and false when doing this. 
One easy way to try to avoid the apparently obvious point - that we often say true 
and false things about what isn’t - is to argue that these statements (contrary to 
appearances) really aren’t about things that don’t exist. They are really about something 
else that does exist. There are many ways to attempt this, but the idea - roughly - is 
that when we are apparently talking about James Bond or the narrator depicted in the 
short story, ‘Revelation from a Smoky Fire; we are actually talking about the novel 
Goldfinger or the short story ‘Revelation from a Smoky Fire; itself. 

Unfortunately, this just isn’t true. James Bond’ doesn’t refer to a novel — it doesn’t 
refer at all. (There is no James Bond.) Although the phrase ‘the narrator depicted in 
the short story “Revelation from a Smoky Fire”’ contains the phrase ‘the short story 
“Revelation from a Smoky Fire’? it clearly just uses that phrase to enable it to indicate 
something else - something that doesn’t exist. In any case, we can (and do) say true 
(and false) things about nonexistent beings of all sorts - statements that are clearly 
about the (nonexistent) characters and not about the (existing) fictions they appear in. 


Although I hate everything that’s ever been written about Sherlock Holmes, I really 
respect him. 


Mickey Mouse is more famous than anyone real. 
That cartoon is sloppily drawn, but nevertheless SpongeBob is really cute. 


Another way to try to avoid the obvious fact that we are saying truths and falsities 
(on a regular basis) using sentences with terms that don't refer to anything, is to 
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instead find something that the terms ‘Mickey Mouse; ‘Sherlock Holmes; and so on, 
can be taken to refer to. We can say, for example, that (1) ‘Mickey Mouse’ refers to the 
idea of Mickey Mouse, or that (2) it refers to the collection of Mickey Mouse cartoons, 
or (if were desperate enough), that (3) it refers to some sort of (really weird) 
metaphysical entity that doesn’t exist (since ‘Mickey Mouse doesn't exist’ is true) but 
nevertheless has some other sort of being: The weird thing that ‘Mickey Mouse’ refers 
to is something that subsists or subexists (or is), but that doesn’t exist. 

Unfortunately, either this doesn’t work or it’s so crazy that only philosophers would 
take it seriously. Consider the first two manoeuvres. We say, ‘Mickey Mouse doesn’t 
exist? We don't say, ‘Mickey Mouse cartoons don't exist’ - since they do; we don't say, 
‘the idea of Mickey Mouse doesn't exist’ - since I’m thinking of Mickey Mouse right 
now, and so are you. So these first two moves simply illicitly change the subject matter 
of the sentences we normally utter: from the nonexisting Mickey Mouse to existing 
Mickey Mouse ideas or to existing Mickey Mouse cartoons. 

What about the third move, Mickey Mouse being some sort of weird metaphysical 
entity? Perhaps the weird object that the words ‘Mickey Mouse’ refers to is one that 
was originally brought into existence by Disney thinking of him. Well, this really is 
desperate, isn’t it? Why invent a lot of weird metaphysics when the alternative is 
simply to accept the obvious evidence of how we talk and write. Contrary to what 
Plato and Parmenides and other philosophers have said, we simply do talk about 
nothing, and say (true and false) things about it. 

Well, Plato (and company) could reply: You just put your claim in a way that we 
find impossible to comprehend; you just used the word ‘about. But how can you talk 
about nothing, and say things about if? That’s just incoherent - if it’s nothing, then 
there’s nothing we're talking about. 

It’s true. When we talk about Mickey Mouse, it doesn’t seem to be like talking 
about Pegasus. Neither exists, but we're nevertheless talking about different things - 
that’s how it feels. The first thing that has to be said here is that our use of the word 
‘about’ is fooling us. There is certainly a different subject matter in each case; that is, 
there are different sentences with different truth values that we use. To talk ‘about’ 
Mickey Mouse is to say things that are true (or false) that are different from the things 
we say when we talk ‘about’ Pegasus. It’s true that ‘Disney invented Mickey Mouse’; it 
ist true that “Disney invented Pegasus. That's what our aboutness intuitions are 
actually tracking: they’re tracking the fact that sentences with the word ‘Pegasus’ in 
them have different truth values than sentences with the words ‘Mickey Mouse’ in 
them. But this isn’t the same thing as there being two different objects - Mickey 
Mouse and Pegasus — that our talk is targeting, and that our aboutness intuitions are 
marking as different objects. 

There is something else (something psychological) that’s driving our aboutness 
intuitions. This is that when we are fantasizing, or making up stories, or dreaming, or 
otherwise thinking up imaginary beings, our psychological methods of thinking 
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about real objects are the only mental tools we have to manage this. (We subconsciously 
borrow our methods of thinking about real things when we're instead making up 
stories or fantasizing or dreaming.) We have a capacity for ‘object-directed thinking’ 
that we can detach from the real things that we normally think about, and that we can 
continue to operate with even though there are no objects involved any longer. And we 
also borrow our ordinary ways of talking ‘about’ objects when fantasizing (for 
example). That’s why we speak of ‘thinking about’ hobbits or elves or dwarves, even 
though there are no hobbits or elves or dwarves; that’s why we experience our talking 
about (or thinking about) hobbits as different from our thinking about elves - even 
though there is nothing we are thinking about (or talking about) in both cases. 

Because our imaginative faculties operate by borrowing mental tools that we use 
to think about real things there is a strange cognitive cost to the process: our minds 
create aboutness illusions. And it’s our succumbing to these aboutness illusions (when 
doing philosophy) that in turn generates strange claims and metaphysical positions 
- ones that date back to Plato and before. Aboutness illusions misfocus our minds: 
instead of our feeling the difference between talking about Pegasus and talking about 
Hercules as due to the differences in the truth values of sentences in which the words 
‘Pegasus’ and ‘Hercules’ appear, we instead feel the difference as one about different 
objects we are talking about — while simultaneously we are aware at the same time 
that there are no such objects as Pegasus and Hercules - they are fictions. 

Closely related to this is that we have to be very careful about the word ‘about’: it’s 
treacherous. Sometimes it’s being used with respect to objects that we are thinking 
and talking about; and sometimes it’s being used even though no objects are involved 
in our thinking or talking at all. In this second case, ‘thinking about Mickey Mouse’ is 
compatible with our saying that there is no Mickey Mouse. 

Unfortunately, telling ourselves (or others) all this stuff about aboutness illusions 
wont eliminate our experience of these illusions that arises whenever we ‘transact’ 
with the nonexistent. These illusions are just like optical illusions: No matter how 
much we stare and stare at an optical illusion, we can’t make it go away just by saying 
to ourselves (for example): ‘I know those lines are the same length even though they 
appear not to be’ Here too, we'll always have the overwhelming cognitive impulse to 
experience our thinking ‘about’ Pegasus and our thinking ‘about’ Hercules as kinds of 
thinking about objects - and objects that are different. Even when we know it isn't true. 
There is no way to escape these aboutness illusions. Not for us. Not for us humans. 

We can imagine other creatures that are different from us in this respect. These 
creatures also talk about the nonexistent, but they don’t do it - psychologically — by 
subconsciously borrowing the psychological mechanisms that they use to talk about 
real objects. Instead, they focus entirely on discourse, on words. They say the same 
things we do, but when they think ‘about’ Pegasus and Hercules, they only notice that 
sentences in which these words appear can differ in truth values (‘Pegasus is depicted 
as a flying horse; “Hercules is depicted as a flying horse’) I imagine that reading fiction 
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isn’t as enjoyable for these creatures as it for us because we're able to engage our 
emotional reactions to fictional creatures precisely because those same emotional 
mechanisms get engaged when we talk and think about real objects. And maybe there 
would be other differences between these creatures and us too. The important point 
is that these creatures, unlike us, wouldn't experience aboutness illusions. 

One of our collective delusions about ourselves is that our intellects - when we 
don't interfere with those intellects by being emotional or biased or whatever - are 
cool and dispassionate and objective. Not so. Intellectual cognition is full of bizarre 
and irrational dispositions and drives. Our brains (and so our minds) — just like our 
bodies — are the uneven products of evolution. As a result we have all sorts of cognitive 
appetites and lusts. Many of these appetites and lusts - speaking frankly - are 
metaphysical. (I know how weird this sounds — but it’s true, it really is.) In particular, 
what I'll call the aboutness appetite is a desire (an obsession, really) to believe that if 
we say something true then we are talking about something. And this aboutness 
appetite is impossible to shake. We are a strange animal in many ways. This is one of 
those unexpected ways that we're strange. We're strange because we have these 
amazing minds with amazing capacities - one of which is the capacity to entertain 
thoughts about what isn’t there. But amazing mental abilities of any sort always come 
with intricate (cognitive) mechanisms that (in some way or other) don’t quite work 
right. Because, after all, nothing works perfectly. Really. 


Some of the ways that mathematical 
entities are strange 


Suppose someone says: Okay, I'll accept all this. Pll agree with you that (strangely) 
this is how our minds work and how our language works when we make up stories or 
when we mythologize. We talk about nothing and somehow we get away with it. But 
surely we can isolate all that sort of talk and thought from our serious talking and 
thinking, the kind of serious talking and thinking we soberly engage in when we're 
doing real science. When we're doing science (one might say) we're only talking about 
real things — because made-up things don't matter to science: we're trying to find out 
about the world when we do science, we're not interested in the fantasies we dream up 
when were trying to entertain ourselves (or soothe small children into falling asleep 
in the evening). And so, serious talk about what is is surely all the talk we need for 
science; and serious talk about what is must include mathematics because mathematics 
is needed for science. 

Unfortunately, this is where things get weird (again). I’m going to explain this in 
the next few sections. I'll tell you now, though, what the upshot will be: our 
mathematics is full of fictions of the same sort that show up in our storytelling. More 
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strongly: no mathematical terms refer. But it’s going to take a little while to establish 
this, and the argument is a bit intricate. 

Here's the first point. Mathematics, right from its established beginning among 
the ancient Greeks as a deductive science, involved reference to all sorts of strange 
entities. There were supposed to be points, for example; and these were supposed 
to have no dimensions at all. And there were lines too; these were supposed to have 
only one dimension, although lines were also supposed to be composed only of 
points. (And so you could worry - many people did and do: how can things with 
no dimension be packed together tightly enough so that the result is that they can 
be made into something with one dimension?) And triangles, they were strange 
too: their angles sum to exactly (no more and no less) 180 degrees. When the 
ancient Egyptians measured triangles - empirically - drawing them in sand (or 
whatever), they never got exactly 180 degrees. They always got less or more. Try it. 
You will too. 

As mathematics has developed, the list of strange entities it traffics in has only 
grown larger and stranger: complex numbers, higher-dimensional figures (including 
various infinite-dimensional ones), sets, levels of infinity, Turing machines .. . This is 
an extremely short list of only some of the many odd entities that mathematical terms 
refer to. These entities are strange — in part — because of the properties attributed to 
them: properties nothing on Earth seems to have. They are strange also because we 
don’t seem to have discovered them the way we discover other objects (by noticing 
them hanging around in our environment). Many people presume mathematical 
objects - furthermore - are eternal, that they're not located in space and time, and 
that they never change in any of their properties. Plato, in particular, was so 
mesmerized by these entities that he built his metaphysical views around their 
ontological centrality. 


Why Plato (and many other 
philosophers) thought mathematical 
objects have to exist 


Euclidean geometry, once it emerged as a deductive science - as a proof-driven science 
- revealed itself to have a number of extremely striking properties - unusual 
properties shared more generally with other branches of mathematics but with 
nothing else. These properties were already clear to the ancient Greeks, and had a 
profound influence on Greek philosophers. 

First, and perhaps most dramatically, we are able to reason from what we already 
know about Euclidean objects to new facts about those objects that are unexpected 
and even surprising. I've already mentioned the angle result. A major joy of 
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mathematical practice is precisely this: showing a result that no one (including 
yourself) sees coming. 

But second, one can see by means of this reasoning - by proofs - that the results 
have to be true. A symptom of this is an amazing confluence in viewpoint among 
people who are sophisticated enough to follow the proofs in question (which, of 
course, not everyone is). Everyone who can follow these proofs agrees on the results. 

It’s important to see why these two properties of mathematical proof should be 
called ‘amazing’ The reason is that the ancient Greeks saw that these properties were 
so manifestly absent from discourse in nearly every other area of human life. (‘This is 
still true today.) Plato, in particular, developed a lifelong obsession with extending 
this aspect of mathematical proof to an important area where he saw enormous and 
destructive disagreement — ethics. Of course, he didn’t succeed, and no one else after 
him has succeeded either. 

Third, there is that this geometrical knowledge is valuable to other areas of life. It 
isn't like games - chess, for example — where facility in a game has pretty much no 
value anywhere else (except, say, in entertainment). Euclidean geometry, for example, 
was coupled by the ancient Greeks with empirical claims about space, about the 
movement of celestial bodies, about various properties of physical objects, and it 
yielded empirical results that were as unexpected as the pure mathematical results 
were. 

Notice how these considerations make compelling the view that we haven't made 
up mathematical objects the way that we've made up fantasy objects — that, despite 
how strange mathematical objects are, they have to exist. First, there is the mistaken 
view I opened this paper with, exemplified by quotations from Plato and Parmenides: 
mathematical statements are true (or false: ‘the interior angles of Euclidean triangles 
sum to 360 degrees’). A statement that’s true or false has to be about something that 
exists. 

But second, mathematics is empirically valuable. How can something that we 
make up be empirically valuable? If you hire someone to build a bridge for you, and 
you look at his notes, you won't be surprised or puzzled (or disturbed) if equations, 
numbers, drawings of geometrical objects, and so on, show up. You will be (very) 
surprised and puzzled (and disturbed) if copious (or any) references to unicorns, 
hobbits, elves, and so on, show up. Mathematics is incredibly valuable for science - 
contemporary physics simply wouldn't exist without it. How can something full of 
terms that don't refer possibly be of value in this way? 

And third, the following explanation for the necessity of deductive reasoning 
seems available. Deductive reasoning (recall) seems to yield not just truths, but 
necessary truths: The interior angles of a triangle have to sum to 180 degrees; adding 
2 to 2 has to yield 4. “Well (a philosopher might say - and many have): ‘here’s a reason 
for this. Mathematical objects themselves are necessarily unchanging and eternal. It’s 
that the mathematician (by intuition/perception of these mathematical objects, say) 
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is trafficking with these eternal unchanging objects that makes the reasoning itself 
necessary. 

Let’s admit it. There is something just a bit mystical about this line of thought — but 
mysticism, after all, can be attractive. (To some people, anyway; other people find it 
repulsive.) 

Anyway, reasons like these convinced ancient philosophers that mathematical 
terms have to refer, and have to refer to strange objects. Reasons like these convince 
many contemporary philosophers as well. 


Why the belief in mathematical objects 
existing is based on a mistake 


‘The evidence - despite all the considerations I mentioned in the previous section - 
that mathematical objects (of all sorts) don’t exist is actually pretty good. Here’s the 
general kind of strategy that can be used to establish this. If we can tell a story about 
how the belief in something arose by a kind of error - for example by thinking that a 
dream one had wasn’t a dream or by confusing a play of shadows with the movements 
of a very quick magical being of some sort - then that’s evidence that the names and 
descriptions introduced to talk about those beings that one dreamed up (or thought 
one saw when one didn't) actually don’t refer to anything at all. 

A story like this can be told about the emergence of the metaphysical belief in 
mathematical entities, although the errors involved are pretty sophisticated. Here’s how 
it goes. Start with the original claim by Plato that it’s impossible to say something true or 
false about what doesn't exist. This is a mistake; but it’s an understandable mistake 
(based, as it is,on aboutness illusions). Given this mistake, however, it follows immediately 
that if mathematical statements are true, then they have to be about something. 

But do mathematical statements have to be true? Yes, because it’s their being true 
that makes them valuable in empirical science. We use mathematical statements 
together with truths from empirical science to derive new results about an empirical 
subject matter that are true as well. We measure the sides of a rug; the length and 
width of that rug are empirical facts. We then use a bit of mathematics (that the area 
of a square is its length times its width) and deduce the area of the rug. That is, we 
reason with mathematical statements, and when we reason, if what we start with is 
true, then our conclusions have to be true as well. But we can't apply this model of 
reasoning if mathematical statements aren't true. (If it’s not true that the area of a 
square is the product of its length and its width, then measuring the sides of a rug 
wont help us to deduce what its area is.) 

So the initial error here is that if the sentences of a discourse (like mathematics) 
are true, then the terms in those sentences have to refer. So now consider terms in 
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Euclidean geometry like ‘point’ and ‘line’ These terms can't refer to the actual lines 
and points that people draw because those objects haven't the same properties that 
Euclidean lines and points have: the lines people draw have irregular widths, the 
points they make on paper take up varying amounts of space. (The sides of a rug 
arent Euclidean lines.) The mistaken conclusion then is that the Euclidean terms, 
‘point’ and ‘line’ must refer to something else (something else that the points and lines 
we actually draw remind us of, but they must be things which don't actually occur 
anywhere on Earth). Of course, Plato’ initial error - and it’s an error that everyone 
made for a very long time - rules out the possibility that the terms ‘point’ and ‘line; as 
used in geometry don’t refer to anything at all. 


It’s because mathematical terms 
don’t refer that mathematics 
is deductively tractable 


There is still this to explain. How can a discourse with terms that refer to nothing at 
all nevertheless be valuable to empirical science and in ordinary life the way 
mathematics is? I’m going to explain this and more; I’m going to explain that it’s the 
fact that the terms in mathematics don’ refer that makes mathematics valuable. 

The key to understanding this is to isolate the two ways that geometry is valuable, 
separate them, and explain them in different ways. First, recall a point I made in the 
section before last about how unusual mathematics is. You can start with a few 
definitions about points and lines and triangles (and so on), and a few axioms about 
the properties of these things (five in all), and then (if you're good enough or if you've 
studied enough) you can go on to prove all sorts of other unexpected things about 
these objects. I described this as rather unique - it’s a phenomenon that doesn't really 
occur outside mathematics. 

Here's a way of seeing why that is. Consider the actual points and lines that people 
draw, and imagine trying to define them, and deduce properties about them. It’s 
extremely hard. One of the reasons it’s so hard is that these actual lines and points are 
unruly: they aren't particularly straight (even if we're careful) and they range fairly 
widely in shape (even if we sharpen our pencils really, really well). The effect of this is 
that not much easily follows about their properties. These objects aren't deductively 
tractable. 

A subject matter is deductively tractable if it’s possible to deduce interesting 
consequences from a chosen set of statements. Most subject matters aren't deductively 
tractable; most of the concepts in most subject matters are unruly the way the 
concepts of actual lines and points are. In fact, the real discovery about Euclidean 
geometry was that by inventing certain odd concepts — points that have no dimension, 
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lines that are perfectly straight and have no width, and so on - a small number of 
statements about them could be written down, and numerous interesting and 
unexpected results could be proven on that basis. It’s very hard to discover a set of 
concepts like that. Creative (pure) mathematics is not unreasonably described as the 
invention of sets of concepts that are deductively tractable - sets of concepts (and 
principles) on the basis of which interesting and unexpected results can be proven. 

Notice the point. Actual points and lines aren't deductively tractable: writing down 
principles about them isn’t going to yield something that we can prove stuff from. It’s 
precisely the fact that the points and lines of geometry are given properties that 
nothing real has that enables them to be part of the basis of a deductively tractable 
mathematical science. 

I said before that most subject matters aren't deductively tractable. That isn’t 
exactly right. Deductive tractability, actually, is a property of mathematics that’s 
shared with certain interesting games. Some games come with rules by which moves 
in them can be executed. (In this way, games are similar to drawing diagrams in 
Euclidean geometry: certain ways of drawing lines and curves are allowed and others 
arent allowed.) What makes a game interesting is how unexpected the moves and 
countermoves can be; what kinds of intricate and unexpected scenarios the rules 
allow. So, for example, Tic Tac Toe is (all things considered) pretty boring. In fact, you 
can hit on an easy strategy that will prevent you ever losing a game. Checkers is a bit 
more interesting; and chess is quite complex. 

I'm clearly thinking here of games the rules of which allow strategies and counter- 
strategies, and in which luck is minimized as a factor. These games (with pieces and 
rules) are interesting only if two conditions are fulfilled. First, the rules have to be 
ones that can be manipulated by people successfully. They can't be too hard to 
implement. (This is the role of ‘tractability’ in the phrase ‘deductive tractability’.) But 
second, the rules have to result in something unexpected. Otherwise the games are 
boring. A deductive-tractability condition on mathematics is the same constraint as 
the one that’s operative in games. 


Why is mathematics empirically 
valuable? 


Still left to be explained is this: why should mathematics be empirically useful? After 
all, games pretty much aren't. We invent various properties that chess pieces have: 
knights can only move in an L-shape, kings can only move to adjacent squares. These 
are idealized properties we're attributing to chess pieces, of course. Real wooden 
pieces can’t move at all, or people can push them in any direction whatsoever. The 
result is a game - fun and interesting, but not something that’s particularly relevant 
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to knowledge about anything else. On the other hand, when we ‘idealize’ or ‘abstract’ 
the notions of points and lines in Euclidean geometry — treat them as items that have 
no dimensions or no widths, etc., the result ism’t just deductive tractability (a fun 
process of drawing diagrams to prove mathematical theorems). It results in a subject 
matter with lots of empirical applications, but why? Why should the resulting 
discourse be of any use empirically? 

Well it isn’t always. A lot of people don’t know this, but an enormous amount of 
pure mathematics - especially mathematics invented in the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries — has no empirical value whatsoever. It’s striking —- but something of a 
historical accident — that the earliest mathematics had empirical value. 

What makes a mathematical discourse empirically valuable? Well, there’s no 
simple answer to this question — it very much depends on the particular mathematics 
and on the particular empirical science that the mathematics is applied to. But in the 
case of Euclidean geometry, it’s pretty easy to see what it is about the mathematics 
that makes it valuable. The key is that the particular mathematical posits of Euclidean 
geometry: Euclidean points, Euclidean lines, and (generally) Euclidean figures, can be 
treated as items that actual points, lines and figures in sand, in drawings, etc., 
approximate. What ‘approximation means is this. Take a triangle that you’ve drawn 
ona piece of paper. What it means to say that the triangle you've drawn approximates 
a Euclidean triangle can't be that it resembles the Euclidean triangle. (Something 
that’s real can't resemble something that doesn't exist. What could that even mean? 
Things that don’t exist don’t resemble anything because they arent anything.) What it 
means can be illustrated instead by this example: The narrower and straighter you 
draw actual lines, and the more carefully you measure the interior angles of the actual 
lines you draw, the closer the result will be to 180 degrees. This is true about everything 
you can prove in Euclidean geometry about Euclidean figures: there are ways of 
drawing real figures so that the results will more and more closely approximate results 
from Euclidean geometry. 

Notice that this explanation for why Euclidean geometry is empirically valuable 
avoids treating Euclidean objects as ones that exist (in some weird way) — in particular, 
this explanation avoids talking about non-existent entities resembling real things. 
Plato, by contrast, hypothesized that circles on Earth resembled ‘perfect’ circles - the 
ones studied in Euclidean geometry. This would also explain why Euclidean geometry 
is empirically valuable. If things in domain B resemble things in domain A, then 
studying the things in domain A will shed light about the things in domain B. But an 
explanation like that requires the objects in domain A to exist. I’ve given a different 
explanation: it doesn't focus on the objects of Euclidean geometry at all - which is a 
good thing since those objects don't exist. It focuses instead on the truths of Euclidean 
geometry: it explains why the truths about the objects we draw on (relatively flat) 
pieces of paper or in sand, or whatever, are going to approximate the truths of 
Euclidean geometry under certain circumstances. 
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What does it mean to say that 
mathematical truths are necessary? 


There is one more thing left to explain. Recall that I mentioned that proofs in 
Euclidean geometry had a strange effect: They struck the people who followed them 
as necessarily true. This was once explained, I mentioned, by the idea that mathematical 
objects are themselves necessary. So — on views like this - the impression of necessity 
is due to some sort of perception of the objects that the deductions are about. 

This is a deeply appealing suggestion. One of the things that makes it so appealing 
is its simplicity. Unfortunately, if we are convinced (on the grounds I’ve suggested) 
that there are no Euclidean objects - that there are no mathematical objects - then 
this isn’t going to work as an explanation. We need another one. 

And we have one. It has taken, literally, a few thousand years to get clear about 
what’s going on here, with deduction in the Euclidean case, and generally — but we’ve 
done it. ’'m going to conclude this chapter by sketching out the solution. The first step 
is to realize that the sense of necessity isn’t one about the truths of Euclidean geometry 
— that they must be true. Rather, it’s a sense of necessity that if the premises of 
Euclidean geometry are true, then the deduced results must be true. One thing that 
contributed to this insight was the discovery of non-Euclidean geometries in the late 
eighteenth/early nineteenth centuries. The premises of Euclidean geometry, that is, 
could be false. And the results therefore could be false too. 

(If you draw a triangle on a sphere, its angles always sum to greater than 180 
degrees.) 

So the sensation of necessity was therefore recognized to lie in the impression of 
logical implication: that the premises of a deduction necessarily impel the conclusions 
one proves to follow from those premises. It isn't that mathematical truths are 
necessary; it’s that if the premises are true, the conclusions have to be true. And this is 
because of a logical relationship between the mathematical premises and the 
mathematical conclusion: that the conclusion logically follows from the premises. 

And by the end of the nineteenth century/beginning of the twentieth century, we 
had done even more than this: wed apparently codified the logical principles by 
which mathematical reasoning (and arguably, all deductive reasoning) operates. Up 
until this point the logical rules that we seemed to reason with had been implicit; no 
one had written them down explicitly. Now this had happened. 

But almost immediately, another discovery about logic intruded early in the 
twentieth century. This is that alternative logics are possible. Once the rules of logic 
are written down, it’s clear that other (different) rules can be written down instead. It 
was thus realized (by some philosophers, anyway) that the impression of necessity 
that we experience when contemplating the logical principles we're committed to, 
and that we don't experience when contemplating some other set of logical principles 
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(that we're not committed to), is a cognitive illusion too. There is no metaphysical 
necessity to logic any more than to mathematics. The deductive rules that we use may 
be valuable up to a point; they may be the ones we're always cognitively inclined to 
believe are the right deductive rules. But that doesn’t mean that they are. 

The story I’ve just told about where our impression of necessity is coming from is 
a complex story containing both elements from cognitive science, as well as normative 
considerations about what forms of reasoning are optimal for the sciences and for 
our ordinary lives. And, it’s simply not possible to get into all the details of the story 
here. My only point in bringing it up at all is to show that a certain kind of explanation 
isn't called for. The explanation I'm thinking of (that isn't needed) is the one I’ve 
already mentioned: our impression of the necessity of mathematical proof is due to 
the necessity of the objects talked about in those proofs, the necessity of mathematical 
objects. Thinking that an explanation like this is needed can also drive people to 
believe that mathematical terms must refer - that they can’t be fictions. 

I’ve just shown that we don't need this explanation; contemporary cognitive 
science (and philosophical insights about the nature of logic) enables us to tell a quite 
different story. But it’s worth mentioning that the explanation I’m rejecting was one 
philosophers believed (one or another version of) for a long time. And it’s also worth 
mentioning that it generated puzzles that philosophers worried about for centuries, 
that seemed insoluble, and that philosophers still worry about (see Benacerraf, 1973). 
A version of a puzzle that Plato grappled with is this: how do we manage to experience 
mathematical objects when they’re not in space and time? (Plato's answer, nearly 
enough, is recollection of experiences from an earlier life (reincarnation): We've all 
had previous lives where in some way we were in a position to actually perceive 
mathematical objects. (See Plato, 1963, pp. 40-98.) The modern story I want to tell is 
better. This is one that takes its inspiration from a description of our psychological 
capacities to tell truths about things that don’t exist, truths that are nevertheless 
valuable. 


Fictions in mathematics compared 
to fictions in fiction 


The most obvious cases of fictions - the most famous cases of fictions - Sherlock 
Holmes, Mickey Mouse, Hercules, and so on - are also in some ways the most 
misleading cases of fiction. For they really are cases where the fictions pretty much 
play only an entertainment role in our lives. Focusing on cases like these, therefore, 
gives the impression that fictions are only involved in entertainment. I’ve tried to 
show two things in this chapter. First, I’ve tried to show how valuable (invaluable) 
fictions are outside of their role in entertainment. And second, I’ve tried to convey 
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how philosophically puzzling fictions are. Furthermore, the philosophical puzzles 
that fictions raise are deep puzzles. They are deep not only in the sense that it has 
taken over two thousand years to finally understand them; but they are also deep in 
the sense that understanding them has called for the development of a lot of 
intellectual capital. It wasn’t a matter of solving a logical conundrum by detecting a 
false step in our reasoning (in Plato’s reasoning, for example, as quoted in the opening 
pages of this chapter). Rather, it was a matter of getting clear about how reasoning 
actually works, getting clear about aspects of how our cognitive faculties enable us to 
engage in imaginative thinking (and talking), and getting clear about aspects of how 
our language works too. But these are the sorts of things it takes centuries to work out. 
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Why Suicide Bombers Bomb: 
Fictionality of Rituals 


Ivan Strenski 


‘The way we talk the talk sometimes fits the way we walk the walk; the way we think 
about things sometimes determines how we will act. The heavy artillery of political 
and religious rhetoric is routinely wheeled into place alongside the machinery of 
military combat. Thus, whether it is the world of the latest Intifada or that of post 
9/11, the struggle to control the discourse about these conflicts is just as fiercely 
contested on the battlefield of language and concept as are the material struggles 
related to them. Careful use of terminology is therefore not a matter of mere 
semantics, but of great importance in order to discern notions and mind sets and 
their significance (Israeli, 1997, p. 96). In thinking about our enemies, it is vital that 
we think about them in ways that illuminate what they think they are doing. Are they 
hijackers, murderers, suicides and fanatics, or martyrs, saints and sacrifices?’ It 
depends on where one stands. 

In this chapter, I shall first attempt to sort through some of the conceptual issues 
thrown up by naming the particular phenomena that we might, in the interests of 
objectivity, call human bombs. Specifically, we need to pay greater attention to the 
sacrificial designations of these human bombings as made by Muslims and as rooted 
in Islamic discourse. I do this not in the interests of celebrating the acts of human 
bombers, but for the sake of understanding them better. When we succeed in 
understanding the sacrificial aspect of the Islamic human bombings, I believe we will 
better understand the purposes and facilitating structures of these acts. Until we do 
so, we will miss something central to what they are, at least in the minds of those 
perpetrating these acts. 
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Jihad, sacrifice and the many voices 
of the human bombers 


Before pressing ahead, two points must be kept in mind. First, the human bombers 
are a modern deviant form of Islam, a fringe opposition to mainstream Islam, 
although disproportionately influential. 

Second, the image of external, militant jihad must be kept firmly in focus as a leading 
conception of what human bombers see themselves to be doing. Thus, whatever else 
the human bombings may be, they are about killing Jews and Israelis and eliminating 
Israel itself. The declarations of Hamas and other organizations involved in them 
have made this abundantly clear. Little is mentioned of sacrifice in the Charter of 
Hamas, for example, but a great deal is said of eliminating Israel and jihad (Israeli, 1997, 
p. 111). Hamas, for example, focuses on the suffering caused to the enemy by the human 
bombers rather than extolling their own suffering and sacrifice. Hizballah likewise 
demands that the deaths of their human bombers be justified by the suffering of the 
number of casualties inflicted on the enemy (Israeli, 2002, p. 30). These examples, 
informed as they are by the discourse of jihad, should also counsel caution about 
speaking too simply of sacrifice in connection with the human bombers, since sacrifices 
are not typically directed against the interests of another. Yet, despite the clear jihadist 
conception behind human bombings, they persist in being conceived as sacrifices by 
their perpetrators even if this produces a convoluted or internally conflicted discourse.’ 

One way that this gap between the utility of military attack and the symbolism of 
the sacrificial deed is bridged will be by recourse to the alternative description of 
these human bombings as martyrdoms. They are deaths suffered in active struggle on 
behalf of Islam or Palestine. Thus, sacrifice bombers can also, and at the same time, be 
martyrdom bombers in the view that I shall elaborate. But this only adds yet another 
voice to what I have already referred to as a kind of chorus of voices all singing in 
unison provided by human bombings. 

My argument is thus that even if we grant jihad a prominent place at the conceptual 
high table of human bombings, in order more fully to understand even some jihadist 
aspects of human bombings, we may have to adopt something even more of the 
viewpoint of a segment of Islam that repeats again and again that they are sacrifices. 
Jihad is only part of the story of the human bombers. If, in Israel/Palestine, one goal 
of these deaths is to attack others outright in jihad, then another, and simultaneous 
one, is to create a Palestinian political entity by making a sacrificial offering to Allah 
and the umma. While the human bombers aim to kill Jews, they also are embedded 
in their families and communities, and in a world encompassed by a supreme being 
that has a political teleology of its own beyond killing Jews. The meaning of the 
actions of the human bombers derives at least in part from both the web of human 
and divine relationships in which they see themselves living now and as they imagine 
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their extended families and people living in the future. There is more to human 
bombers than jihad, and certainly more than suicide. There is sacrifice. 


Sacrifice or suicide? Durkheim 
and Halbwachs 


Once attention is drawn to talk of violence we see rather quickly that words like 
sacrifice, suicide or homicide are not neutral designations, but loaded words, 
evaluations of certain actions. Language becomes an integral part of the physical 
struggles involved, and not a thing set aside and independent of them. Thus, calling a 
death a suicide or homicidal is rhetorically aimed at delegitimizing it, while calling it 
a sacrifice or an act of martyrdom may be to raise it to lofty transcendent heights; 
thereby, of course, to religious levels of discourse and behaviour. This is why I prefer 
the neutral term, human bombers. 

Given that this phenomenon is one deeply embedded in a struggle between 
communities, we cannot expect that analyses in terms of personal psychological 
motivations will suffice. Whether to commit suicide or to do sacrifice, people act not 
only because of personal, self-contained motivational structures, but also because of 
their relationships with others, whether these be relationships with other human 
beings or with divine superhuman persons, conditions or states of affairs. What does 
such a sociological or religious perspective on human bombers reveal? 

Well over a hundred years ago, France was plagued by outbursts of terrorist 
violence, haunted by impending war, and troubled by an epidemic of suicides. The 
great French sociologist Emile Durkheim obsessed about these issues, about the way 
that they could best be minimized and explained, and about the possible hidden 
connections among these apparently disparate phenomena. Why, for example, were 
French Protestants more likely to commit suicide than, say, French Catholics or Jews 
of roughly the same socio-economic and regional membership? Further in this vein, 
Durkheim was particularly puzzled about how to conceive the occurrence of what he 
called altruistic suicide cases of individuals giving up their lives sacrificially for 
others, as say in a war where a soldier dies to save his comrades. Since he was viscerally 
averse to suicide in any form, Durkheim puzzled over the question of how it was 
possible that these altruistic suicides were seen by people as praiseworthy. If those 
who praised altruistic suicides were correct in their valuation, should we not call 
them something else; something signalling their lofty moral stature? Are they not a 
sort of sacrifice instead? And, if we chose so to do, what were we implying in our use 
of the term sacrifice? Did it mean that the sacrifices incurred in dying for one’s 
comrades were like sacrifices elsewhere, say, in the ritual sacrifices in the world 
religions, like that done on the Hajj by Muslims? 
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Durkheim made little or no progress on this dilemma, but one of his most talented 
co-workers, Maurice Halbwachs, did. Halbwachs came up with a formula that loosened 
the conceptual tangle over sacrifice and suicide left by Durkheim. He simply relativized 
the matter of usage by referring these terms to their social contexts. Whether something 
was a sacrifice rather than a suicide depended upon the viewpoint of their respective 
societies of reference. Says Halbwachs: society claims sacrifice as its own proper work, 
accomplished within the bosom of the community, where all the spiritual forces 
converge (Halbwachs, 1930, p. 477). Society thus presides over sacrifice; it organizes it 
and takes responsibility for it. By contrast, society repudiates suicide (Halbwachs, 
1930, p. 475). We name as suicide, says Halbwachs, all those cases of death resulting 
from an action taken by the victim themselves, and with the intention or the prospect 
of killing oneself and which is not at the same time a sacrifice (Halbwachs, 1930). 

This somewhat abstract formula brought sacrifice and suicide into conceptual 
relationship as mutually limiting cases. Halbwachs was, in effect, saying that one feature 
making the suicidal and sacrificial deaths different was society’s attitude to them. 

Confirming the value of the sociological apperception that Halbwachs’ conceptual 
work brings to our subject, Avishai Margalit argues that the success of the human 
bombings relies upon communal recognition and subsequent ritual celebration of 
the operations by the community from which the bomber comes. Everyone knows 
their names, Margalit tells us, even, and perhaps especially, small children (Margalit, 
2003, p. 38). Other Israeli commentators note that these acts are profoundly social: 
they are done so that the entire Islamic umma is rescued (Israeli, 2002, p. 37). 

If, then, we are to take radical Islamist Palestinians seriously in describing the self- 
immolating deaths in Israel and the territories, we need to think about these acts of 
religious violence in ways that we have not perhaps yet done with sufficient thoroughness 
as sacrifices.’ This, I take it, is precisely what Halbwachs had in mind in speaking of 
society claiming sacrifice as its own proper work, of sacrifice accomplished within the 
bosom of the community, where all the spiritual forces converge, or of a society that 
presides over sacrifice, organizes it and takes responsibility for it (Jordan, 2002). Sacrifice 
is a profoundly social action. What is more, sacrifice has further religious resonances. 
Sacrifice is literally a giving up or giving of that makes something holy. Accordingly, the 
human bombers are notoriously regarded as sacred by their communities of reference. 
They are elevated to lofty moral, and indeed religious, levels, as sacrificial victims 
themselves or as kinds of holy saints. This is why, like those one regards as holy, the 
bombers cast themselves as innocents. As young people, and now notably young women, 
they are classic candidates for attributed innocence and purity. Thus, especially when 
young human bombers die in the course of an operation, their preparations are recorded 
on videos, and attempt to turn the moral tables on their opponents. It is as if they are 
saying in their self-destruction: ‘See what you have made us do!’ (Marghalit, 2003, p. 38). 

Taking together both that social recognition and high religious or moral qualities 
of innocence colour these bombing operations, I conclude that they are neither easily 
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described as straightforward utilitarian attacks nor as pitiful suicides. They are not 
mere attacks because they are systematically careless of preserving the life of the 
attacker and in doing so seem to take their meaning and rationale from the prestige 
accorded them by their social group of reference. They are, nonetheless, not just 
suicides, in part because they remain offensive attacks, but also because they have 
high moral or religious purpose imputed to them. This is why I am arguing that we 
should at least see if we can gain further insight into these phenomena by taking 
seriously other sorts of descriptions that accommodate the social and religio-moral 
qualities of these acts. In this case, I suggest that we can acquire just these sorts of 
insights by referring to the insider point of view of these deaths and immolations. 
From within this view of the world, these bombings and immolations are routinely 
and regularly described as martyrdoms and sacrifices (Marghalit, 2003, p. 38).* 


Mighty Shia martyrs 


In broaching the question of the Muslim view of sacrifice and martyrdom, we must 
be careful not to offend the diversity of Muslim opinion, here made acute, as we will 
see, by the modern innovations introduced into the discourse of sacrifice, martyrdom 
and jihad by the Islamists. As it turns out, that diversity of opinion runs along rather 
different lines than it has in the past. No longer are Shia and Sunni quite as opposed 
to one another as those we may call moderates and extremists, no matter what their 
sectarian affiliation. In order to gauge this deviation from Muslim traditions, both of 
greater longevity and much broader present-day allegiance, let me begin this part of 
my discussion by seeing how the Muslim, here primarily Sunni, mainstream regards 
martyrdom or sacrifice. Much that we will meet here will be familiar to Western 
readers since both the notion of martyr and sacrifice derive from elements of a 
common Abrahamic tradition, and mean roughly what they do in Judaism and 
Christianity.° 

Of the two notions, however, martyrdom shows the most difference in meaning 
between Muslims and Christians. Instead of the passive Christian sense of martyr as 
a literal witness on Allah’s behalf, for Sunni Islam the death suffered in martyrdom is 
one endured in active struggle on behalf of Islam. The overwhelming consensus of 
Muslim tradition, furthermore, holds that martyrdom is not a status to be achieved 
by the individual warrior, and performed as though it were his own private act of 
worship (Makiya and Mneimneh, 2002, p. 21). It is instead a defined social role, as 
Halbwachs would well understand, heavily regulated by communal standards, 
debated extensively in that most social of languages: that of jurisprudence. It is,in any 
event, always something bestowed by Allah as a favour on the warrior for his 
selflessness and devotion to the community’s defence. It is never an individual act 
voluntarily undertaken on one’s own authority (Makiya and Mneimneh, 2002, p. 21). 
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According to recent observers of the Islamic world, however, the contemporary 
theology of Muslim martyrdom has taken even greater turns from the common 
Abrahamic root in recent times. In the hands of Sunni extremists, it has been 
described as an entirely modern innovation, since it would justify calling someone 
who kills civilians and noncombatants a martyr (Makiya and Mneimneh, 2002, p. 20). 
Martyrdom in this way is seen as a human response to the call of Allah to sacrifice 
oneself for the sake of Islam, and to inflict loss on the enemies of Allah (Israel, 2002, 
p. 35). Thus, it is utterly non-traditional for Sunni extremists to refer to a Palestinian 
suicide bomber as a martyr (sheheen) or Osama bin Laden to refer to the 9/11 suicide 
hijackers in the same way. Violence, in Islamic tradition, instead must be proportional 
and, in repelling an aggressor, only the necessary amount of force should be used 
(Israel, 2002, p. 30; Makiya and Mneimneh, 2002, p. 21). Yet, the Islamist extremists 
claim that martyrdom is a pure act of worship, pleasing to Allah, irrespective of 
Allah's specific command. This, their Muslim critics charge, is simply a terrifying new 
kind of nihilism, influenced, as we will see, by radicalized Shia militants like Hizballah 
and the Ayatollah Khomeini (Makiya and Mneimneh, 2002, p. 21). 

A similar kind of extremist transformation of traditional concepts of martyrdom 
also conspicuously marks the Shia, long noted for the prominent place reserved in 
their spirituality and ritual life for the idea of the martyr. The Shia notion of 
martyrdom is rooted in the commemoration of the death of Muhammad's grandson, 
Imam Husayn, in 680 CE in a straightforward military battle at the hands of the 
forces of the local Umayyad governor, Ubayadallah ibn Ziyad at Karbala in present- 
day Iraq. No martyrdom, in the strict literal sense of the word, thus originally took 
place. Some scholars suggest that Husayn was simply poorly prepared for war, and in 
all respects this was just a political struggle with the Umayyads. Shia piety nonetheless 
plays upon the failures of others to aid Husayn, upon his abandonment by those from 
whom he had expected assistance, whether wisely or not. 

The pathos of the death of Husayn thus produced at least two religious 
consequences. First, the Shia religious imagination is driven by a sense of guilt about 
responsibility for Husayn’s death. His devotees affirm that, if history could be reversed, 
modern-day Shia would rush to Husayn’s aid (Halm, 1997, p. 41). But since history 
cannot be undone, Shia devotees ritually re-enact efforts to aid Husayn, or indeed to 
shed blood and even die for him. This ritual participation in the drama of Husayn’s 
death is commemorated annually by pious members of the Shia community on 
Ashura, the tenth day of the Muslim month of Muharram (Halm, 1997, pp. 41-88). 
‘These ritual practices seek to demonstrate willingness on the part of the faithful to 
undergo privation and death in a mystical attempt to show that they would have 
risked all to save Husayn, had they been present at Karbala in 680 CE. Thus, ritual 
self-flagellation (mdtam) expresses and realizes a resolve to share the fate of Husayn 
or mystically to come to his aid. By ritual extension, in our own day, this resolve to 
save Husayn is converted into the willingness to accept death in order to fight other 
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Muslims threatening the Shia people, as, say, proved by the deaths of young Iranian 
soldiers in defence of the Islam of the Iranian revolution against Iraq (Halm, 1997, 
pp. 143, 150). Some Iranian prisoners of war, upon being released from Iraqi captivity, 
confessed shame at not having died in order to defend the new Islamic republic of 
Iran (Halm, 1997, p. 150). 

Second, rising to the level of symbol, Husayn then becomes increasingly regarded 
as having died a martyr’s death on the Sunni pattern as an active fighter against 
injustice. Those following Husayn thus resolve to prepare themselves to be martyrs as 
well. Martyrdom thus takes on a more active aspect, for example, in reinterpretations 
of Husayn’s death as a sacrificial struggle. Here it may be waged against Muslims or 
anti-Islamic practices by either Muslims or non-Muslims alike. Opposition to a 
supposedly non-Islamic institution, such as the monarchy of the (Muslim) Umayyads, 
is said by some Shia to have caused Husayn’s military campaign in the first place. 
Raphael Israeli has argued that the Sunni extremists reflect the influence of Shia 
militants such as Hizballah in Lebanon, and advance this extreme version of 
martyrdom in contemporary days. Even more radical, since 1986, and spurred on by 
the theological innovations of the Ayatollah Khomeini, they have also projected back 
onto the victimization of Imam Husayn at Karbala in 680 CE a heretofore unknown 
desire for his own self-immolation in the course of jihad (Israeli, 1997, p. 96)! So, 
what we find, in sum, is a cross-fertilization of extremist ideologies and theologies of 
both the Sunni and Shia, and an emergence of a radical ideology of martyrdom, self- 
immolating sacrifice and jihad, culminating one way or another in the phenomenon 
of the human bombers. 


Abraham, Ishaq, Ishmael 


Despite the increased influence of Shia conceptions of sacrifice and martyrdom upon 
the entire Muslim world, attention must be given to the long-standing, widespread 
and still prevailing views of sacrifice proper to the majority Sunni population. 
Inevitably, as with any monotheism, a crisis lies in wait: in the face of an omnipotent 
deity, it is hard to see how devotees could justify limiting the extent of their devotion 
and giving by routines and rituals, however piously engaged. In narrative form, this 
crisis comes to a head in the case of Abraham's problematic attempted sacrifice of 
Ishmael, and Abraham becomes a model for pious Muslims to emulate in their 
everyday lives, even if the meaning of the model may be problematic.° 

Of all sacrifices performed by Sunnis, the most exemplary, traditional and routine 
has been that done in imitation of Abraham and Ishmael during the Hajj. At a key 
point there, pious Muslims will ritually slaughter and sacrifice a certain intermediary 
victim, traditionally an animal such as a goat. Thus, the pious Hajjis give of themselves 
in the act of ritual sacrifice (qurbani) literally a bringing near (i.e. to Allah).’ So much 
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part of everyday Muslim spiritual formation is this sacrifice, that efforts are made for 
any and all Muslims to perform it. Thus, since it is both expensive to make the Hajj to 
Mecca, and to purchase a suitable sacrificial animal for qurbani, elaborate means have 
been devised for universal participation in this sacrifice. Thus, although the price of 
£140 is quoted for a sheep in Palestine, for a relatively small sum of £45 pious Muslims 
wishing to perform their qurbani can send either corned or frozen portions of a 
properly butchered sheep to their less fortunate Palestinian brothers and sisters.* Far, 
then, from anything to do with jihad, a critical strand in the Muslim understanding 
of sacrifice (qurbani) is as a gift, and as a limited, modest or even partial one at that. 

Emphasizing this sense of normal Muslim sacrifice as the prudent giving of, over 
against the extreme giving up, typical in many ways of Abraham, one notes that despite 
the pervasiveness of the Muslim sacrificial tradition, in both ritual and moral senses, 
self-immolation, self-sacrifice and certainly human sacrifice are never optional. Along 
with the ritual sacrifices of bovine animals, it is instead the limited practices of self- 
denial, such as mortification, fasting, charitable giving and such that are regarded as 
paradigmatically sacrificial. Thus, sacramentally joining with Abraham in substituting 
an animal victim for the sacrifice of Ishmael, Sunni Muslims do what may be regarded 
as sacrifices of the spirit, or of bodily mortification or gifts of their material wealth, in 
further imitation of the submissive spirit to Allah's command. The extreme of giving 
up is held at arm’s length from normal everyday Islam. 

ButAbraham’s sacrifice,no matter how comprehended under normal circumstances 
and across the great length of Muslim history, is still embedded in a story of the 
relation of humans to an incomprehensible divinity. Because of this essential 
connection with the divine will, the nuances of the story also become the bases of 
consequential interpretive disputes among Muslims about how extreme the sacrifice 
demanded of people really might be. For example, given the Quranic reverence 
for human life, how was it that Allah could really command Abraham to sacrifice 
his son, Ishmael? Was this order, perhaps, a devious piece of deception set to test 
Abraham’s loyalty to Quranic values? Therefore, did either or both Abraham or 
Ishmael accept this command, as earnest and true? Or, did they hear it as something 
laced with divine irony, or only meant to be enacted symbolically, say by substituting 
a ram, as Muslims today do on the Hajjs ritual sacrifices? Other interpreters, less 
enamoured of the Quranic valuation of human life and more impressed with the 
equally Quranic assertion of the mystery of divinity’s ways, claim that both father and 
son did indeed embrace the command to sacrifice Ishmael literally and earnestly. 
Giving up gradually begins to push giving of off centre stage, at least among these 
interpreters. This is especially so as the model of Muhammad continues to push 
Abraham off centre stage as well. 

Other Muslims (I shall call them Muslim humanists) take the contrary view that 
Abraham always understood the command to be a kind of test to see if he could 
distinguish a diabolic deception from a divine order. Would he follow an unrighteous 
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order; an order in conflict with Quranic values and Allah’s true nature? Muslim 
humanists note that the patriarch did, after all, arrive at the idea of sacrificing Ishmael 
by the mitigating medium ofa dream,as indeed it says in the Quran straightforwardly.’ 
The Muslim humanists deny that Allah would ever sanction the sacrifice of a human 
individual, even as a test. On a Muslim humanist website, we read, for example, 
such arguments for the integrity of the individual: How is a wall built? How do the 
individual blocks join ranks to turn into a solid and impregnable wall? The answer 
comes swiftly and clearly in terms of an assertion of the value of the human individual: 
‘as a wall is composed of many building blocks, so must our communities be built 
upon the strengths of individuals like yourself .. ?"° Therefore, in the story of Abraham 
and Ishmael, there was never really any danger of either of them understanding the 
command to sacrifice Ishmael as earnest and straightforward, since this would 
contravene Allah's well-known valuing of the integrity of the human individual. 

There are also other ways in which the interpretations of Abraham’s attempted 
sacrifice of Ishmael reinforce the position of Muslim humanism. One may shift 
the particular aspect of the episode to be celebrated, for example. Some interpreters 
focus on the sparing of Ishmael from death that Muslims hold dear and emblematic 
of the incident. 

In any case, what I would like to underline is that both the potential ferocity of the 
divine will as well as the willingness of people to follow such commands are mitigated 
equally well in the objective Quranic text (a dream) and in the interpretations of this 
incident. Further, whatever previous positions may have been held, Muslims generally 
share the same conclusion to the Abrahamic sacrifice story, namely humans are not 
sacrificed in Islam.'! Rendered as a formula of the mainstream, Muslim sacrifice as a 
giving of oneself, of one’s alienable property, animals, portions of one’s wealth and so 
on is very highly valued and enjoined; but sacrifice as a giving up, as a total negation 
of self or an inalienable subject (Ishmael), is at most highly questionable at least in 
the Quran and some of the commentarial literature that I have cited. There is, it must 
be emphasized, only so much that one can read out of scripture that actually shapes 
a religion at a particular time. But based on both Quranic and commentarial authority, 
Muslims seem very much like Jews and Christians when it comes to sacrifice. To wit, 
while it may well be that Allah could in principle require absolute self-immolation, 
since Allah is the supreme being and does after all require absolute submission, the 
extreme of annihilationist sacrifice is not the kind of sacrifice Allah decides, out of 
the mysteries of the divine will, to require. There, a goat will do, as it were. 


Sacrifices are also special kinds of gifts 


From this rich tradition of Muslim sacrificial discourse, we can begin to bring to bear 
some of the things we have learned from the comparative study of religions to 
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illuminate Muslim sacrifice. I would single out three aspects for particular note. As 
I intimated earlier, at least in part, sacrifice can be seen as a very peculiar kind of gift 
by Muslims. But, sacrifice is also peculiar as a kind of gift in that the gift (as victim) is 
destroyed in the process of giving it. Finally, in the course of this act of destruction 
and giving, the gift/victim is made holy or sacred: a sacri-ficium (Hubert and Mauss, 
1964, p. 9). In thus classifying sacrifice as a special kind of gift, it will show all the 
same characteristics of gifts in general, but with the added feature of at least portions 
of the sacrificial gift being alienated from the human realm in the process of 
something being made sacred. Let me begin to elaborate on this in connection with 
the human bombers in considering first the obligatory quality of the gift. 

The single-most influential theory of gifts holds that gifts are never free, despite 
what people tend to think about their disinterestedness and spontaneity. Despite the 
show of pure generosity gift givers typically display, gifts are always given under 
obligation (Mauss, 1990, pp. 1-2, 11-12) the obligations to give, to receive the gift, 
and to reciprocate. A kind of systematic deception prevails between the appearance 
of freedom in giving, and its actual restricted nature. In the initial instance, the giver 
first feels obliged to give, as anyone invited to a birthday party or wedding will keenly 
appreciate, or as anyone burdened by the onslaught of holiday shopping and its 
endless obligations can attest. Taking matters a step further beyond the obligation to 
give, there is, second, the additional obligation to receive or accept the gift. 

Because I am going to suggest what may first seem absurd, namely, that a human 
bombing can be understood as a gift, let alone a sacrifice, a few words of further 
explanation are in order. Gift is a very capacious notion and phenomenon, capable of 
very wide application. It is not limited to handsomely wrapped presents or the items for 
sale in a gift shop! Literally anything can become a gift. All that is required in a 
presentation or exchange is the tell-tale gap between the appearance of disinterestedness 
and spontaneity on the one side and the reality of the threefold set of obligations on the 
other. Thus, gifts come in many forms in actions, deeds or objects of all sorts, in greetings, 
courtesies, kindnesses or gestures, in legacies, in deference paid to others, or of course in 
bribes, such as the lavish dinner on a hot date. None of this means, of course, just because 
anything can be a gift, that everything is a gift. As a subclass of exchange, a gift is not, for 
example, a form of unidirectional access to goods or services, like taking, theft or 
creation ex nihilo. A gift involves an offering, but one that likewise entails an exchange. 

A gift also differs from other common sorts of exchange, such as economic 
exchanges like buying and selling, truck and barter, or mere commercial transactions. 
Gifts are in theory voluntary, disinterested and so on. They carry something of an 
aura of freedom about themselves, although we usually tend to make too much of 
this in our sentimentalization of alternatives to economic society. In straightforward 
economic transactions, everyone knows that the deal is interested by definition, no 
matter how much a pretence may be made in the course of the transaction that no 
one really seeks a profit! 
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As I have already averred in discussing the case of Abraham - and here we begin 
to broach the matter of sacrifice - gifts can also range from a moderate giving of 
or a more extreme giving up. Gifts can range from alienations of part of one’s 
goods or services to near-total alienations thereof. These may range from an ordinary 
expenditure of time or resources, such as in routine philanthropic grants or common 
holiday gift giving, through to special gifts, such as the giving of family treasures or 
heirlooms to members of the next generation, or, in the most extreme cases, to the 
kinds of lavish and competitive expenditure that characterize attempts by the 
powerful to overwhelm and shame the less so into submission. 

In these last extreme forms of giving, we seem to shade into, if not arrive at, 
sacrifices, because no ordinary reciprocation or exchange seems possible. What is 
given is lavished without limit, wasted as is the life of the victim in a ritual sacrifice. 
Indeed, the point of lavish giving is to make it virtually impossible for the initial gift 
to be reciprocated without courting ruin. Small wonder that some have called such 
an extreme the monster child of the gift system (Mauss, 1990, p. 41). Perhaps 
monstrous in its own way, I believe that the same sense of gift exchanges will apply 
equally well to human bombings as sacrifices. 


Human bombers as sacrificial gifts 


Without minimizing the importance of the jihadist conception of these bombings, 
permit me to pick up some of the many strands of meaning that dangle from the 
claim that these so-called suicide or martyrdom bombings need also to be considered 
carefully as sacrificial gifts. The elements of sacrifice are there in such abundance and 
pervasiveness that it would be irresponsible to ignore them. 

There is, first, no doubt that the Palestinian bombers give themselves in a spirit of 
obligation characteristic of the gift that I described. Their deaths are seen as a sacred 
duty to sacrifice, to give themselves up totally. That they seek the deaths of as many 
Israelis as they can take with them only witnesses to the multivalence of their acts. 
Significant here is the fact that even when attacks sometimes fail, the bombers will 
detonate their charges anyway. This implies that foremost in the minds of some 
bombers is the intention to give up one’s life in the process, to sacrifice even when no 
practical benefit in terms of an attack can be accrued. 

This returns us to the matter of the socially and religiously formed mind of the 
bomber, and most of all to the conception that they may have of their action. Here, 
what escapes the observer of narrow purview is the network of social relations in 
which an individual bomber is located. Fixing only on the individual bomber, or the 
individual bomber as an agent posed against someone, hides the sense in which 
bombers see themselves as embedded in a network of social relations to which they 
may be said to belong or want to belong. And, here sacrificial gift makes a triumphant 
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return. Once grasped as a relational reality, it becomes natural to ask to whom and for 
whom, then, are the lives of these Palestinians given up? Gifts are necessarily relational, 
not solitary actions. Recalling the logic of obligation inherent in gift, we may then ask 
who is obliged to accept them? 

One answer arises as to the intended recipients of sacrifice. If we link these self- 
immolations closely with the ritual sacrifices of Ramadan and Hajj, they are intended 
for Allah. This was how bin Laden, for example, told us that the WTC and Pentagon 
hijackers were meant to be seen. The theological problem that I see in this case is that 
the gifts given exceed what Allah expects of pious Muslims. Muslim sacrifice is 
normatively a giving of, rather than the extreme giving up typical of the hijackers and 
self-immolating bombers. Indeed, there are many references in the current literature 
issuing from Muslims saying that such deeds of self-immolation are illegitimate and 
at odds with Islam. This, however, may only underline the radical and deviant aspects 
of Islamist Islam. 

If we then press the question about who beside Allah is obliged to accept these 
gifts, I think we can grasp how and why the political arena is the natural place for 
these deaths to occur, and why, on top of this, they merit the description of being 
sacrifices. In the case of the Israel/Palestine dispute, besides Allah, I suggest that it is 
Palestine or the imagined community of Palestine that at least in the minds of the 
bombers is obliged to accept the offering of the death of such a self-immolating 
bomber. It is literally and ritually for Palestine and Palestinians that these sacrifices are 
offered, and they who therefore are obliged to accept them, and then in some 
appropriate and equivalent way, to reciprocate. 

In light of the relational nature of sacrificial gifts of themselves made by the human 
bombers, certain policy consequences might flow. Thus, to the extent that these 
bombings are viewed by their actors and the communities to which they belong as 
sacrifices and gifts, they might be encouraged or deterred in the way ordinary gifts 
are encouraged or discouraged. If to deter these operations were the aim, then the 
societies of reference in question here would have to make it clear that such gifts are 
not desired, or that they are inappropriate. Offers of such a gift will be rejected. Thus, 
the social logic of such a deed as a gift, as a sacrifice, would to some extent be 
encouraged or undermined in the same way, respectively, that a desired suitor or an 
unwanted one were urged on or dissuaded. Their gifts could be, respectively, increased 
or stopped by clear welcome or, alternatively, refusal to accept them. The success or 
failure of sacrifice bombings then is relational. It would seem then to depend on the 
willingness of the intended recipient to accept the gift. Perhaps instead of seeking to 
dissuade sacrifice bombings by concentrating on the bomber as an individual unit of 
analysis, we therefore need to concentrate on those for whom the bombers bomb. 
This points to the weakness of our cruder forms of economic explanation of such 
matters, further enfeebled by liberal guilt, that economic disadvantage breeds such 
bombings. The facts are quite the contrary, since it is now well attested that most of 
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the sacrifice bombers are formally educated and hail from comfortably middle-class 
families (Atran, 2003, p. 27). 

Finally, who is to reciprocate for the sacrificial gifts thus offered? And, how are 
they to reciprocate? By the logic I have sketched, it would be Palestine and Palestinians 
who are expected to reciprocate for these deaths. And how? By continuing the 
struggle, of course, but by continuing a struggle in which what is at stake is Palestine 
itself, or at least a certain imagined community of Palestine. As long as we are thinking 
about Palestine, it would be well to recall that sacrificial death for Israel also has 
always been held in high regard. In the famous Israeli nationalistic poem, Natan 
Alterman’s “The Silver Platter’, we meet a young couple, significantly pure and innocent 
as sacrificial victims are classically represented, confronting the nation with the 
sacrificial price which must be paid for the continued existence of Israeli nationhood 
itself. The poem concludes with their final words: 


We are the silver platter 
On which the Jewish state has been given you. 
(Tamir, 1997, pp. 235, 240-1) 


Similarly, although some commentators on the Warsaw Ghetto Rising see it, like 
Masada, as a suicidal gesture, what also seems clear is that even in sacrificing their 
lives in a fight they knew could not succeed militarily, the ghetto fighters knew that 
they were playing their part in the making of Israel (Webber, 1992). ‘All we had were 
grenades, some guns and bottles with flammable liquid. We were like ants attacking a 
regular army which had conquered all of Europe ... We did it to honor all the Jews; 
recalled Masza Putermilch, 79, a Jewish ghetto fighter who spoke at the Warsaw 
commemoration of the 60th anniversary of the Rising in April 2003 (Kasprzycka, 
2003, p. 15). The only response to their sacrificial gift was to reciprocate by following 
through with the foundation of the real historical state of Israel.'’ In Palestine, those 
notorious videos produced before the bombing are devised to provide just this sort 
of dedication to the cause, and a repository of memory of the sacrifices of the human 
bombers. They are nothing like the typical self-pitying or despairing suicide note 
(Israeli, 1997, p. 105). Further, the forms in which the community supports the human 
bombers draws on a variety of standardized, local religious models. The meagre 
belongings of the human bombers are collected and revered as relics. Songs are 
composed about them and their acts, and sung openly in the streets. Their pictures 
become the object of worship-like adoration. The families of the human bombers, by 
a kind of contagion of the sacred, are viewed as precious in the eyes of the public. 
They are viewed with awe and admiration (Israeli, 1997, pp. 105-6). 

The notion that these immolations are offered to or for Palestine permits us to 
dwell for a moment on the peculiar property of sacrificial gifts of making things holy. 
In performing sacrifice for the sake of Palestine, one ipso facto makes not only the 
bomber holy, but the territory of Palestine holy. One affirms the precincts of its holy 
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of holies, its national borders as holy by making its territory an arena of sacrifice 
much say as the site of the World Trade Center (WTC) is now generally considered a 
sacred site.'? Notice that nothing of the same sacredness seems to have adhered to the 
Pentagon, where many lives were also lost, but no conspicuous acts of sacrifice on the 
part of rescuers were much noted or perhaps even performed. Informants in Israel 
tell me that the Israeli authorities immediately erase any evidence of Palestinian 
sacrifice/suicide bombings. These sites become negative memorials, places of 
deliberate forgetting, by their rapid return to normal profane uses. Contrast these 
unmarked and perhaps unmarkable sites of the loss of Jewish life to others, such as 
embodied in the memorial to the Warsaw Ghetto Rising. There the event is embraced 
with considerable pride, as well, of course, as with deep sorrow."* If this is so for Jews, 
in a future Palestinian state one might well imagine that the very same sites of 
sacrifice/suicide bombings will become memorials to the bombers who did their 
sacrificial deeds on what is now, for Palestinians, sacred ground. 


Nation-building and meaning-making 
by sacrifice 


However distasteful it may be for us to extend understanding to those whom many 
would see only as killers, I urge that it helps to understand what other sacrificial goals 
the deaths and immolations are meant to bring about. I am thus urging us to see that 
these suicides or homicides are sacrificial gifts of an extreme sort, offered to attain 
something in exchange with Palestine to keep it alive, to realize it, in a way, to create 
it, in return for the sacrifice of young lives. 

The main reason nation-building in this way reeks so of religion is, then, because 
nationalism is exposed as religious. Whatever else they may be, nations are, like 
religions, meaning-making entities of grand and transcendent sorts, creating an aura 
of sacredness about all their central doings. Not only do national borders mark 
boundaries of a sacred precinct as ‘taboo to the intruder as any temple’s holy of holies, 
but the accessories of nationalism, its flags, monuments, anthems and such, partake of 
the same transcendent religious glow of the nation as sacred being. In terms of national 
ritual, nationalism has taught us notably that ‘sacrifice’ will routinely be required of 
individual citizens in one form or another. As such, in sacrifice the nation (and religions 
of certain kinds) shows itself as the highest form of collectivity demanding human 
loyalty, transcending palpable human individuality. Thus far at least, for all the efforts 
of universal cosmopolitan humanity to rally people to common human causes, it has 
yet to outdo the nation or religion in calling forth the loyalty of people and in getting 
them to lay down their lives for it. The readiness of individuals to kill others and to 
sacrifice themselves can only be understood in terms of the religious nature of 
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fellowship achieved by the nation-state, that place where religion and nation are not 
usefully distinguishable (Anderson, 1991, p. 7). People do not sacrifice themselves for 
administrative units, such as the EEC, but lately for nations, whether actual or imagined, 
like Bosnia, Serbia, Ireland, Israel and Palestine, on the one hand, or, I would add, 
potentially for religions like Islam or Christianity, on the other. 

Thus, we would be wise to pay attention to differences in language about violence 
in politics corresponding to differences in fundamental viewpoints. From an Israeli 
viewpoint, the independence struggle was fought for the imagined community of the 
nation of Israel, and not for the mandate of Palestine even though the two territories 
are virtually identical. In that struggle, the deaths of Jewish fighters counted as 
sacrifices and martyrdoms, and not, as the British who were arrayed against them 
insisted they were, as terrorist atrocities. Similarly, from a contemporary Israeli view 
which seeks to contain or deny Palestinian nationality, those who die in so-called 
suicide or homicide bombings are murderers, terrorists or pathetic madmen. But, 
seen from the viewpoint of those who want to make the imagined community of 
Palestine into a nation-state, these suicide or homicide bombers are better seen as 
sacrifice bombers, martyring themselves for Palestine, Islam and the like. For them, 
these deaths are meaningful, and in this way are religious deaths, not the random acts 
of mad men or visceral responses of an overly stimulated organism. 

As such, the West Bank, Gaza and the rest are for the Palestinian religious 
nationalists not the administrative units which they are for Israel, any more than was 
the imagined community of Israel the British Mandate of Palestine for the Jewish 
independence fighters. 

The reason that nationalism is so saturated in religious meaning is that 
administrative units do not create meaning while, in a sense, religions and nations do 
nothing but create meaning, however gruesome it may be (Anderson, 1991, p. 53). 


Notes 


1. E-mail communication from Horace Jeffery Hodges regarding a transcript of a bin 
Laden video in which bin Laden asks Allah to accept these gifts, referring to the 9/11 
hijackers. jefferyhodges@yahoo.com. Subject: Re: A Query about the Logic of 
Sacrifice in the Actions of Al Qaida (24 July 2002). 

2. This very convolutedness may indeed be a sign of the ideological struggles in full 
play within Islam itself (Israeli, 2002). 

3. See Eid message to the umma from Shaikh Ahmad Yaseen on the struggle in 
Palestine: www.muslimedia.com/archives/movement02/hamas-eid.htm. 


Significance of Eid 

These are the signs of our Ismails. Let us search for them in ourselves and let us 
slaughter them to move towards Allah (swt) and to remove the real knife from the 
throat of oppressed Muslims from Bosnia to Kashmir, from Somalia to Palestine. Let us 
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10. 


11. 


revolt against the heartless worshippers that we have become. Remember our Eid is not 
an Eid of victory. It is the Eid of sacrifice (adha) 
www.guidedones.com/metapage/frq/eidadhal0.htm 


Sacrifice and nationhood 
“We know what Palestine needs from us, said Reham. Jihad. If Usama had chosen 
differently, he would have been living for himself, but failing Palestine. Everyone should 
choose sacrifice until we restore our rights. Israel is occupying our land and we have to 
get rid of it. Jihad is the only way’ Then Reham turned to me: ‘I am sorry that I am not 
the shahid; she said. “Usama took my wish to be a martyr and preceded me. We were in 
a race and he beat me. It’s what I’ve always wanted to do? 
(Jordan, 2002) 


. But see two recent articles that do pay attention to this religious rhetoric: Kelsay, 


2002; Appleby, 2002. 


. Explicit links are made by Muslims to precedents for Islamic sacrifice in the Jewish 


bible: www.al-islam.org/islaminthebible/18.htm. 


. The terminology of sacrifice in Islam is particularly rich. In the primary instances, it 


refers to literal ritual sacrifice. Udhiyah refers to the animal (camel, cattle or sheep) 
that is sacrificed as an act of worship to Allah. Note also that Id al’Adha (or Eid 
Al-Adha) is the ‘Feast of the Sacrifice. 


. My thanks to my colleague, Michael Feener, for these points of Arabic meaning. 
. Information taken from the website of the Islamic Society of Greater Kansas City, 


http://isgkc.org/udhiya.htm, where a price list of proper sacrificial animals was 
provided. Interpal, a relief effort for Palestinians, offers a special opportunity for 
Muslims to send corned or frozen lamb to Palestine, thus combining both their 
religious sacrificial duty with relief aid to the poor of Palestine: www.interpal.org/ 
web/pdf/Qurbani99.pdf (last accessed 2003). 


. Abraham’s act of sacrifice in the Quran gives the following account: 


(Abraham prayed:) My Lord, grant me a doer of good deeds. So We gave him the good 
news of a forbearing son. But when he became of age to work with him, he said: O my son, 
I have seen in a dream that I should sacrifice you; so consider what is your view. He said: 
O my father, do as you are commanded; if Allah please you will find me patient. So when 
they had both submitted and he had thrown him down upon his forehead, and We called 
out to him saying, O Abraham, you have indeed fulfilled the vision. Thus do We reward the 
doers of good. Surely this is a manifest trial. And We ransomed him with a great sacrifice. 

(Surah Al-Saffat 37: 100-7) 


There is, however, considerable dispute among Muslims as to whether Allah 
ordained it. 

From ‘Sacrifice - The Making of a Muslim, Young Muslims website, http://web. 
youngmuslims.ca/resources/brochures/52-brochures/99-sacrifice.html (accessed 13 
January 2015). 

That the hijackers of 9/11 planned to kill flight attendants in deliberately sacrificial 
ways marks another departure from Muslim tradition (Lincoln, 2003, p. 94). 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15; 
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See also an extended discussion of noble death in the Jewish and Christian 
traditions by van Henten and Avemarie, 2002. 

The transformation of the WTC and its site into a sacred site and holy ground is 
truly a remarkable feat, given that it was surely one of the least loved buildings in 
America until the moment of its demise. It went from saying everything that could 
possibly be said about America in terms of its arrogant, pushy projection of raw 
power onto the Manhattan skyline to being a tender embodiment of human hopes 
and dreams. See the WTC images from University of California, Riverside 
Spontaneous Shrines website www.shrines.ucr.edu. 

Warsaw Photo Gallery: Ghetto Memorials, www.biega.com/wwa-3.html. 

In the case of bin Laden, it is Islam that one wants to create in the world of 
globalized political and economic entities, but outside and above the nation-state 
above the superimposition of that invention of godless philosophes and Jacobins 
upon the Muslim world. 
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Allen Speight 


Fiction and history are both frequently (though not always) narrative in form, but 
history is usually thought to be a form of ‘truth-telling narrative, thus making it 
subject to constraints which are not always thought to pertain for purely fictional 
narratives. During the heyday of philosophical attention given to the topic of narrative 
a generation or so ago — especially in the 1980s, with the publication of work by 
philosophers such as Paul Ricoeur, Charles Taylor and Alasdair MacIntyre - the 
relation between history and fiction was much written about: strong claims were 
made for the ‘ultimate’ fictionality of narrative historical writing (Hayden White), but 
such views at the same time also came under careful philosophical scrutiny and 
attack (by Noel Carroll and Paul Ricoeur, among others).! 

As the topic of narrative has come back into somewhat more critical philosophical 
focus of late - in the recent scepticism directed at narrative by Galen Strawson and 
others and in the somewhat more chaste defences of narrative that have been made 
in Strawson’s wake by Peter Goldie, Gregory Currie and David Velleman, among 
others - there has been on the whole little renewed attention to the relation between 
fiction and history.” Thus, while there have been renewed and vigorous debates about 
the relation between philosophy and life, as in Velleman’s account of narrative cadence 
and in Goldie’s account of ‘narrative thinking; as well as reconsiderations of certain 
assumptions about narrative from the perspective of new work on film, as in Currie’s 
writings, there has been little re-exploration of the terms of the relation between 
fiction and history. 

In what follows, I propose to re-explore the question of fiction and history in the 
context of the new landscape. In the first section, I will re-trace the contours of the 
older philosophical debate concerning fiction and history with an eye to its remainder 
in the current conversation. In light of this reconfigured debate, I will consider in the 
second section an example that raises some new questions about the relation between 
imagination and explanation in historical writing and fictional narrative. In the third 
and final section, the chapter suggests a line of thinking about the ethical dimensions 
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involved in both forms of narrative in terms of the related notions of artistic and 
historical responsibility. 


Defending the ‘border’ between 
fiction and history 


A good deal of the earlier literature on fiction and history as types of narrative can be 
read as a form of border dispute, with claims challenging (or, in the views of some, 
even attempting to obliterate) that border coming up against equally engaged 
attempts to shore the border back up and maintain traditional distinctions of genre 
and function between the two. While there are many names associated with the new 
‘literary’ challenges to its border with history (Roland Barthes, Louis Mink), the 
boldest and perhaps most fully worked-out claims for the fictionality of historical 
writing are associated with the work of Hayden White.’ 

White's inspiration is drawn, on the one hand, from a bifurcation between historical 
events and the potential connections among them suggested by Louis O. Mink’s 
insistence that lives are lived but stories are told (see Mink, 1987a, 1987b). For White, 
events in the world, just as the presumed facts about our biographical lives, do not 
have an inherent narrative connection or structure: if we are to have something of the 
latter, it must involve an imposition of structures by a historian on those events — and 
such imposed structures, White argues, can be analysed in terms similar to those 
which are appropriate for examining the works of literary artists. 

On the other hand, White’s approach also draws on the seemingly different insight 
behind Hegel’s important reflections on the unbreakable connection between what 
happens in history (the res gestae) and the form of historical writing that puts events 
in context (the historia rerum gestarum): ‘we must suppose historical narrations to 
have appeared contemporaneously with historical deeds and events; Hegel argued - a 
point that he took to imply further a deep connection between the political and social 
structures that must exist for history as such (‘it is the State which first presents 
subject-matter that is not only adapted to the prose of History, but involves the 
production of such history in the very progress of its own being’).* White spells out 
this Hegelian insight with the analysis of some striking examples of historical writing, 
including the minimalist series of entries that compose the Annals of St Gall (*720. 
Charles fought against the Saxons. 721. Theudo drove the Saracens out of Aquitaine. 
722. Great crops.). We gain the best insight into such a work, White argues, not from 
taking the writer to be (as Frank Kermode suggested) simply a bad diarist, but rather 
from considering what is structurally missing in such an account in comparison with 
full-blown historical narratives. For the annalist of St Gall, for example, there is no 
common subject such as an enduring political entity which can be traced in its rise 
and fall (one needn't assume Hegel’ State, but there is at least no form of recognized 
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community where the socially construable actions of political agents can be 
distinguished from, say, natural events or forces: crop failures are of one piece in this 
annal with wars and battles). Nor is there a sense for the annalist of how such a set of 
events could lead to an end (even a surprising one) or provide a sense of developing 
rhythm or closure. Both of these missing elements in the St Gall annals - some form 
of enduring subject to which events are connected and the followability that allows 
one to look on the series of events as having a kind of closure —- would need to be 
present for us to consider it to be a narrative in a genuine and complete sense. And, 
for Carroll, as we will see, narrative closure will in fact come to be characterized in 
terms of a distinct kind of causal explanation.* 

The perspectives implied in Mink’s and Hegel’s views of narrative thus lie behind 
White’s combination of apparent realism about events themselves and his narrativist 
stance about what the historian does to place those events in some sort of interpretive 
context or order - an added structure that has a kinship, White thinks, with the 
structure evident in literary texts. In working out his case for the literary structure of 
historical writing, White draws on Northrop Frye’s typology of literary plots: history, 
like fiction, can be divided into Romance, Tragedy, Comedy and Satire/Irony. And, 
further, there is a connection between these large plot forms available to the historian 
and certain ‘tropes’ of discourse, each of which White thinks expresses a fundamental 
historical relationship: metaphor (for similarity), metonymy (for contiguity), 
synecdoche (for an identity of part and whole) and irony (for opposition). 

The critical response to White raised significant challenges to both his methods 
and intended results. Despite an acknowledgment of an affinity between their views, 
Ricoeur ultimately expressed the concern that White's ‘recourse to tropology runs the 
risk of wiping out the boundary between fiction and history?’ Despite his greater 
differences with White, Carroll thought Ricoeur’s concern about the potential erasure 
of the difference between fiction and history in White's approach was too strongly 
put: on Carroll’s view, history for White does still refer to past events and those 
references must be supported by an evidential record (and so can be ‘assessed in 
terms of a literal criterion for truth in a way that fictional exercises should not be’). 
For White, then, the ‘notation of events by the historian is responsible to literal canons 
of evidence whereas the narrative constructions themselves are metaphorically true’ 
(Carroll, 2001b, p. 135). Carroll instead focused his criticisms not only on the division 
between ‘lived’ and ‘told’ that White takes over from Mink but also and perhaps more 
devastatingly on what he takes to be the naive correspondence view of truth supposed 
in White's claim that what is ‘told’ could only be assessed by fictionalist standards for 
history because it can’t mirror exactly the events themselves without being affected by 
the activities of selection or revision (both of which are crucial to the professional 
tasks of the scientist as well as the historian): “[t]he notion that only copies in the 
mirror sense would not be fictional presupposes something like a narrowly empiricist, 
correspondence criterion of truth? While White denies that historical writing could 
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ever meet this mirror copy standard, he nonetheless employs it as a criterion and so 
‘appears to continue to regard it as the ideal criterion for nonfictional historical 
exposition, even if it is an unrealizable ideal? (Carroll, 2001b, p. 145). On Carroll’s 
view, White is still wedded to a view that wants to make the criteria for assessing 
historical writing a matter ‘reducible to truth; rather than being open to searching out 
possible alternative criteria of, say, standards for sorting through evidence and the 
comprehensiveness of that evidence (Carroll, 2001b, p. 145). 

Carroll's own view of narrative develops with a pivot from the distinction between 
annal, chronicle and narrative that comes out of the discussion with White. As Carroll 
articulates it, one has not yet constructed a narrative if all that one claims is that event 
x preceded event y; there must be, on his view, a causal relation that narrative 
essentially represents — and more specifically a causal connection on which earlier 
events in a sequence are at least causally necessary conditions for the causation of 
later events, or are contributors thereto. For example: “The Allies and the Central 
Powers had fought themselves to a standstill, but then the Americans entered the war 
and, as a result, Germany was defeated: (It is interesting to note that all of the examples 
that Carroll uses in this discussion — perhaps emphasizing his stress on how relevant 
the causal issues are — are historical ones.) 

If we look at the White-Carroll debate about history and fiction in light of some of 
the developments in the more recent philosophical literature on narrative, what can we 
say about the terms of that ‘border’ at the moment? Before exploring the ‘border’ issues 
that will arise in the next sections - on the relations between imagination and 
explanation, and the responsibilities associated respectively with historian and fictional 
narrativist — I want to note two specific discussions in recent philosophical discussion 
about narrative that will have some utility for us in the exploration of these issues. The 
first is the discussion of the White-Carroll debate in David Velleman’s sketch of 
narrative explanation (Velleman, 2003). Velleman holds, against Carroll’s causalist 
approach to narrative, that what narrative offers is essentially an emotional closure: 
narrative in Velleman’s view does offer us a form of explanation, but its force does not 
arise from a causal connection between the events themselves but rather from our 
feeling about them. Velleman thus claims that one might be able to construct a genuine 
narrative involving two events without inventing a non-existent or improbable causal 
connection: he points in this context to Aristotle’s famous example about the statue of 
Mitys, which ‘killed the author of Mitys’ death by falling down on him when a looker- 
on at a public spectacle: Such a causally unrelated pair of events nonetheless has an 
emotional power over us: in Aristotle’s view, it is a story that may arouse our fear and 
pity; in Velleman’s view, the ‘emotional cadence’ or ‘emotional resolution’ provided by 
such a story (or many other such examples, such as the story of the different lives of 
twins separated at birth) is essential to the distinctive power of narrative structure. 

In terms of the issues surrounding history specifically: while Velleman 
acknowledges Carroll's substantial criticisms of White’s approach to narrative history 
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— that it is not untrue simply by virtue of being selective or taking a point of view - he 
nonetheless sees ‘a kernel of truth in the midst of White’s confusions’ (Carroll, 2001b, 
p. 20). The question that ‘kernel raises is for Velleman, however, not one (as many 
might term it) of ‘projectiom - as though an audience projects an ‘ultimate’ end to a 
narrative that could not possibly have a temporal successor — but rather one of the 
substitution in our minds of an ‘objective’ closure when what has been experienced is 
only ‘subjective’ closure (one that has an emotional hold on us). As I will argue below, 
the ‘kernel’ at issue here remains important for the relationship we can construe 
between imagination and explanation in historical writing and fiction. 

A second contribution in the recent discussion of narrative that might be picked 
up on here is one that emerges from the distinctly post-Fregean concerns about the 
status of fiction that have dominated recent anglophone philosophy of literature 
(visible among others in the work of Lamarque and Olsen, Walton and Moran). The 
issue I want to raise from this literature is nicely framed by John Gibson's attempt to 
bring together two intuitions that have often been taken to be at odds in the 
philosophical discussion of fiction: on the one hand, what he calls the ‘humanist 
intuition’ - that literature can present the reader with an ‘intimate and intellectually 
significant engagement with social and cultural reality’ - and, on the other hand, the 
second intuition common to much of the philosophical discussion of fiction - that 
literature can present other worlds of aesthetic creation rather than this-worldly 
representation (Lamarque and Olsen, 1994; Walton, 1990; Moran, 1994; Gibson, 
2007). Although Gibson's discussion does not explicitly frame the question of the 
status of historical writing, the relation between these two intuitions is relevant, as I 
will argue in the next section, for the relation between imagination and explanation 
that underlies much of the debate about fiction and historical writing. 


Explorations at the border: imagination 
and (self-)explanation as categories 
of fiction and history 


In comparing historical writing and fictional narrative, it might seem that the roles 
played by the expectations for an author's imaginative engagement (on the one hand) 
and the demand to provide an account which offers an explanation of the relation 
among various events (on the other hand) would run in contrary directions: one can 
scarcely imagine an assessment of any work of fiction that does not give an important 
role for the imagination, but the imagination is thought to be much less important for 
assessing examples of historical writing than the contribution it makes to explaining 
connections among the events considered. Thus Ricoeur insists, against W.B. Gallie, 
that historical writing should not be understood simply as a species of the genus 
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‘story’ because there exists what Ricoeur calls an ‘epistemological gap’ between 
narrative and historical science. This gap is characterized first of all by the distinct 
forms of explanation that pertain for historical writing as opposed to fictional 
narrative: history requires a higher level of conceptualization (given the nature of the 
appeals it must make to universal terms and conclusions and not merely to particulars) 
as well as different standards of objectivity in the use of evidence and its ongoing task 
of critical re-examination (Ricoeur, 1984-88, vol. I, ch. 6). 

But despite this epistemological gap, there is a larger story about the relation 
between imagination and explanation which brings Ricoeur in this instance closer to 
the views of White. To begin with, there is a distinct role for the imagination in the 
thought processes of a good historian: as Max Weber put it, [i]n order to penetrate the 
real causal interrelationships, we construct unreal ones’ (cited in Ricoeur, 1984-88, 
vol. I, p. 183). What if Bismarck had decided not to make war on Austria-Hungary in 
1866? This question involves immediately a series of imaginings about what did not 
happen and the likelihood of a range of greater and less likely possibilities that would 
intrigue any fictional narrativist - an appeal to what Ricoeur calls the ‘extraordinary 
laboratory of the probable’ (Ricoeur, 1984-88, p. 184). 

While there are significant ways in which the imaginative exploration of 
possibilities is a function shared by both fictional narrativist and historian, there are 
also important differences (as Ricoeur argues, the historian must bring to bear a 
more careful analysis of factors involved, employ general rules from experience and 
offer a more fine-grained account of the degrees of possibility involved in a particular 
case). But the connection visible in this case is one that stems from an important fact 
which both White and various narrativists have noticed: that imaginative narrative is 
already a form of explanation. 

It might be useful to explore the relation between imagination and explanation in 
light of an example that crosses some of the typical disciplinary boundaries we 
associate with fiction and historical writing. I will draw in this case on a much- 
discussed example used by Walter Benjamin in his essay “The Storyteller? Benjamin's 
essay is intended as an exploration of the (fictional) tales of Nikolai Leskov - tales 
which nonetheless are praised by Benjamin because of their ethical importance in 
the real lives of what Benjamin calls ‘righteous’ persons. But Benjamin draws on a 
number of other figures besides Leskov - in particular, in the section that comes at 
the very centre of the essay, on the Greek ‘father of history, Herodotus. (Leskov, says 
Benjamin, was ‘grounded in the classics’) 

Benjamin retells Herodotus’ story about a certain Psammenitus this way: 


When the Egyptian king Psammenitus had been beaten and captured by the Persian 
king Cambyses, Cambyses was bent on humbling his prisoner. He gave orders to place 
Psammenitus on the road along which the Persian triumphal procession was to pass. 
And he further arranged that the prisoner should see his daughter pass by as a maid 
going to the well with her pitcher. While all the Egyptians were lamenting and 
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bewailing this spectacle, Psammenitus stood alone, mute and motionless, his eyes 
fixed on the ground; and when presently he saw his son, who was being taken along in 
the procession to be executed, he likewise remained unmoved. But when afterwards he 
recognized one of this servants, an old, impoverished man, in the ranks of the prisoners, 
he beat his fists against his head and gave all the signs of deepest mourning. 
(Benjamin, 1968, pp. 29-30) 


The importance of this story, says Benjamin, is that it allows us to see ‘what the nature 
of true story-telling is. The behaviour of the Egyptian king, Benjamin acknowledges, 
is perplexing and hard to explain: why does he remain impassive as his son and 
daughter pass by but then let his emotions loose when he sees his servant? Herodotus’ 
story has led to many different interpretations: Benjamin cites Montaigne, who offers 
a ‘last-straw-on-the-camel’s back interpretation (being already full of grief, the king 
is overwhelmed by the experience of only one more sad event), as well as alternative 
explanations involving the difference in the king’s reactions to a servant as opposed 
to fellow royals, the ‘relaxation’ the king may feel in seeing the servant pass by as 
opposed to his children, etc. But, says, Benjamin, ‘Herodotus offers no explanations. 
His report is the driest. That is why this story from ancient Egypt is still capable after 
thousands of years of arousing astonishment and thoughtfulness’ 

Benjamin's use of this Herodotean story raises a number of questions, but for our 
purposes in thinking about the relation between fiction and history, I would like to 
raise this one especially: does it matter in terms of what we say about the relation 
between imagination and explanation in this case whether we take the ‘story’ of 
Psammenitus to be a fictional or a historical one? Benjamin of course mentions it 
putatively with an eye to offering a study of a fictional storyteller at work. Yet (as 
Benjamin himself seems clearly aware, given his own reflections on the nature of 
history), the story of Psammenitus is set within a piece of what is usually taken to be 
(though reluctantly by some) historical writing. (Herodotus, of course, has been 
much criticized in his role as the ‘father’ of history, yet he is nonetheless rarely taken 
by his critics to be merely a fictionalist.’) 

I would suggest that in one primary way it does not matter for our accounts of the 
‘explanation’ of this story whether the story itself is fictional or historical. The issues 
raised by its ‘followability - our immediate desire to have an explanation, the 
resistance that it offers to providing one — present a similar issue whether one regards 
it as situated in a primarily fictional or historical account. Both the fictional storyteller 
and the historian have a relation to the ‘kernel or ‘grair’ in such a story and seek to 
make it ‘fit’ a larger (fictional or historical) account. 

We might even think about it as a prime example of a sort of dialectical point 
about narrative in any shape: on the one hand, the merest narrative — whether fictional 
or historical - connects two events (or it would not - at at least on the kind of 
definitions of narrative common to the discussions in White, Carroll and Ricoeur, at 
least — even count as a narrative). On the other hand, its narrative form opens to the 
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reader the possibility of increasingly complex levels of explanation and interpretation 
that spin off and indeed go in different directions depending on whether we 
understand that story to be primarily a bit of historical or fictional representation 
(Ricoeur, 1984-88, vol. I, p. 154). 

What draws our particular attention to the Psammenitus story is that it is only the 
merest of narrative connections that is offered to us as readers — one that Benjamin's 
rendering of it accomplishes simply with the three words ‘But when afterwards .. ? 
indicating that it is a story for the storyteller precisely because the third moment in 
the story hangs together with the first two in such a problematic way. There are many 
ways of describing this impact: Benjamin interpreters, for example, have linked it to 
an interest of his in a desired ‘interruptive’ effect of writing, and we might also think 
in this connection about Ricoeur’s claim that ‘critical discontinuity is even 
incorporated into narrative continuity, which I take to be a statement that narrative 
followability is inherently open to interruptive or even revisionary readership. 

There are a number of intriguing questions that might be pursued in light of this 
story. For one thing, it is certainly worth noticing (although few of his commentators 
have, in fact, pointed this out) that Benjamin - either because of his own imaginative 
memory or because he is just a bit sly in his retelling of this passage — does not quite 
faithfully render Herodotus’ account.’ The father of history does, after all, give us a 
reason why Psammenitus breaks down only at the end: as Herodotus tells it, Cambyses, 
his conqueror, shares the same perplexity that will afflict all of Herodotus later 
readers and so sends a messenger to ask Psammenitus why he acted as he did. 
Psammenitus reply: ‘my own griefs were too great to cry out about, but the sorrow of 
this friend is worth tears; he had much, and much happiness, and has lost all and 
become a beggar when he is upon the threshold of old age’ (Herodotus, The History 
III.14). This answer moves Cambyses (and the Persian court), and Psammenitus as a 
result is brought to live there and even develops a real influence on the court - until 
he is found fomenting insurrection among his fellow countrymen and punished in a 
way that leads to his death. (As often with Herodotus, there is a much longer story.) 

In comparing the two versions, we notice that what Benjamin relates in his ‘non- 
explanatory’ version is what we might call the root narrative of the story — the story 
as told to Cambyses, presumably (and hence prompting him to send a messenger), 
the story that anyone would remember because of exactly those specific details - the 
three moments of Psammenitus’ response in their inexplicable connection with one 
another - that Benjamin himself selects as the essence of the story. It is doubtful that 
Benjamin is simply forgetful about the Herodotean ‘explanation’: the question at the 
centre of “The Storyteller; after all, is precisely one of authority - the peculiar authority 
or aura that Benjamin thinks the storyteller used to have and which has been lost in 
our modern, information-laden world. And for Benjamin, that authority seems 
deeply connected with what makes a listener forget the rhythm of the world around 
him and become so taken with the story that ‘the gift of retelling ... comes to him all 
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by itself’ (Benjamin, 1968, VII, p. 91). This is what makes the Psammenitus account 
a good story. In Herodotus, of course, the question of authority is one that is resolved 
by the agent at the centre of the story in the way that any account (fictional or 
biographical) involving a person’s emotional expressions is ordinarily resolved: the 
agent is asked why he felt as he did and gives a reply, which we give an authority 
associated with other first-personal accounts of agents’ emotional expression. (The 
Herodotean account fits overall within a larger, explicitly historical narrative about 
the sort of civilizations that Egypt and Persia were: its immediate outcome is that 
Cambyses and the court are so moved by Psammenitus’ response that he was brought 
to court, with a potentially influential role which his later actions nullify.) 


The ethical dimensions of narrative: 
two kinds of responsibility in fictional 
and historical writing 


The Herodotus story is interesting because it can be read - as we have seen, as 
Benjamin's essay seems to suggest — both as history and as fiction. A fictionalizing 
Herodotus might well have developed in many ways the personal connection between 
Psammenitus and Cambyses; the historian Herodotus knows that there is an outcome 
of this story which involves both an affecting personal tie between the two of them 
but also an ultimately sharp and political end to their relationship - an outcome 
which is in fact prepared for in the story, since it is the difference between connections 
and thereby griefs that are ‘one’s own and those connections that are shared and thus 
involving connections of community or friendship. 

The relation between these two readings is discussed by Ricoeur in his notion of 
the ‘fiction effect’ - that we can in many cases read a great work of history also as a 
novel. The ‘reading as’ is central, in fact, to the larger aspirations of Ricoeur's project 
with narrative: as he says toward the end of volume III of Time and Narrative, the 
ultimate relation between the two types of narrative is one of the ‘interweaving’ of 
fiction and history: on the one hand, not only can we ‘fictionalize history’ insofar as 
we can read a grand history in novelistic fashion, but at the same time there can be a 
‘historization of fictiom detectable especially in the fact that events in a fictional 
narrative are usually ‘past’ facts being related by the narrative voice (and hence the 
past tense is one that alerts the reader to a certain kind of fictional beginning: ‘once 
upon atime..?). 

Even with the close relation between fiction and history suggested by the notion 
of ‘interweaving; the two kinds of narrative can still be distinguished in terms of their 
overall task. Northrop Frye famously took this in a teleological sense: the poet being 
distinguished for beginning with the form, the historian for moving toward it.’ In the 
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present context, I want to explore a somewhat different way of thinking about the 
claims of fictional and historical writing - one with an essentially ethical dimension. 
We might think about the writing and reading of historical and fictional narratives in 
terms of a notion of differing kinds of responsibility: what makes an explanatory 
response to this story distinctively rooted in a fictional interpretation or a historical 
one depends largely upon the way in which its interpreter takes it to be important as 
he proceeds. Gibson’s notion of the pull of fiction between a worldly ‘humanist’ 
intuition and an ‘other-worldly’ one is important to keep in mind in this context, too. 
Here again - as with our realization that ‘imaginatior is not simply the province of 
fiction and ‘explanation not simply the metier of historical writing - we cannot 
simply take the ‘worldly’ responsibility to be that of the historian and the ‘other- 
worldly’ one that of the writer of narrative fiction. We (rightly) emphasize the 
responsibility of the historian to the world - the ‘debt’ owed those who suffered in the 
Holocaust to try to make clear what happened, for example. But, as Ricoeur suggests, 
we can discern a similar responsibility on the part of artists to the world, as well: on 
his example, the way in which the painter Cézanne strove to ‘render’ the mountain 
scenery in front of him, for example (Wood, 1991, p. 186). 

I have raised these concerns about the importance of the ethical dimension of 
differing kinds of responsibility in the relation between historical and fictional 
narrative because one way in which some have tried to get beyond some of the 
more problematic issues raised in recent philosophical discussions of narrative — 
Velleman’s worry about the deception of ‘subjective’ as opposed to ‘objective’ 
closure and Strawson’s criticism of narrativists for neglecting the ‘episodic’ side of 
experience — turn on ethical concerns. As a way of drawing this discussion to a close, 
I will briefly indicate some of the resources that I think might be brought to bear on 
these issues. 

Let us consider first Velleman’s concern with the deceptive narrative tendency in 
us to ‘substitute’ subjective for objective closure. How can or should historical 
narrative-writing avoid such a deception? In the final chapter of his recent book on 
narrative, the late Peter Goldie suggested a move to consider restrictions on narrative 
thinking and composition that seem especially relevant for narratives where ‘truth to 
life’ issues (biographical, autobiographical or historical) are particularly at issue. He 
suggests a notion of what is ‘appropriate’ to historical narrative - as opposed to, say, 
the invitation to participate in the ‘make-believe’ appropriate to fictional narrative - 
that is one way to begin to respond to these concerns. It’s clear that the standards for 
such appropriateness are ones that need to derive from independent ethical 
consideration, and on this point there is much further work to be done in the field of 
the philosophy of narrative. What guidelines of appropriateness are at issue in helping 
a responsible historical narrativist decide that he should not give an historical account 
of the early American colonial period with a focus only on white males? And how are 
those standards different than those guiding what sort of experimentation a novelist 
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could engage in while writing a fictional narrative whose emotional force depends on 
the killing off of a fictional heroine before her time? 

As for Strawson’s critique of the assumptions of previous philosophy of narrative, 
I cannot address fully at the end of this chapter the range of issues he raises. But let 
us focus at the moment just on his point that the boldest earlier claims for narrative 
failed to take into account the sort of distinction he draws between the perspectives 
of narrativists and episodists - the former tending to construe a temporal integrity 
through numerous life events and the latter inevitably unable to see life as more than 
a series of disconnected episodes. Strawson defends a notion of the sort of 
responsibility that he thinks still characterizes the episodist, as opposed to the 
narrativist — and although it involves claims that not all will agree with, there is much 
to be gained by considering that attempt in light of the expectation of developing a 
similarly plurivocal notion of responsibility that might be pursued in further work 
on the distinction between historical and fictional writing. 
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Cognitive Value of 
(Literary) Fiction 


Robert Stecker 


Do we learn from fiction? What about those special fictions that are embodied in 
great literary works (or great cinematic ones for that matter)? If fiction, or fiction 
used for artistic purposes, has some kind of cognitive value, does it apply to a 
particular subject matter: human nature, ethics, values, history, the human ‘condition, 
or the social condition of particular groups? If this sort of cognitive value exists, how 
does it fit in with other ways we value narrative art, e.g. with its aesthetic value, art 
historical value, etc? 

‘These are the questions I hope to answer in this chapter. My answer is that fictions 
of many kinds have cognitive value and this includes literary and cinematic fictions. 
But I endorse a very moderate version of this view and in the past have argued against 
both ‘inflationisnY which claims more for (literary) fiction than I think justified and 
deflationism, which is sceptical of any claim to cognitive value. Inflationists claim we 
get substantial knowledge from works of literature among other fictions, and in 
claiming this, they bite off more than they can justify. However, in this chapter, I will 
be more concerned to argue against a newer version of deflationism based on recent 
developments in cognitive science and experimental psychology. It will still be 
incumbent on me to show that, on the moderate view I defend, fictional works possess 
something substantial enough to be deemed cognitive value. 


Subject matter 


When we want to acquire knowledge, sometimes we turn to experts. This applies to 
both knowing how and knowing that. Are writers expert about anything beyond their 
own craft? Plato was one of the first to raise doubts about this. Gregory Currie is 
among the most recent (Currie, 2010, 2012). Currie has specifically questioned 
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whether literature gives us insights about human nature or psychology and whether 
it makes us better judges on moral matters. Let’s make a list of some other subject 
matters before considering sceptical arguments. So here is a list. 


Ethic, the good life and other values. 

Human nature (springs of action, nature of desire, sources of belief, rationality and 
irrationality etc.). 

People-in-society (or in-a-culture, in-nature) (engagement and _ alienation, 
oppression and exploitation, possibilities for flourishing, coping with dangers 
and threat, war and violence, etc.). 

Metaphysical issues (free will, personal identity, etc.). 

History, geography ... 


Notice that there are a wide range of topics that might be addressed in more discursive 
and systematic ways by disciplines in the humanities, social or behavioural sciences, 
and even some natural sciences. The dots mean the list is open-ended. 


Fiction and ‘low-level’ fact 


Let me say something about the items on the bottom of the list first, and then turn to 
some others. Some writers of fiction emphasize how well researched their works are, 
and readers can be adept at sorting out which sentences in a work might plausibly be 
taken to both describe a fictional world and purport to truly describe the actual world. 

Take a work - a historical novel, like Wolf Hall by Hilary Mantel. Mantel is a 
trained historian and this is a sufficiently well-disseminated fact for me to reel it off 
here. It’s pretty clear she is intending to weave a wealth of historically accurate details 
about the court of Henry VIII into the fictional story. I can't say for sure that I know 
which details are factual, which are fictionalized, and which are intended to be factual 
but in fact are not. But much the same is true of straight historical narrative. Here also 
I won't be able to discriminate the true historical claims from the false ones. Further, 
historical narratives that are intended to be largely factual may contain some passages 
that are wholly speculative or imaginatively fill in details where evidence is unavailable. 

This raises two questions. Does Wolf Hall have a somewhat similar cognitive value 
as history with a non-fictional historical narrative? Even if the answer to this question 
is yes, does this cognitive value have anything to do with the works literary or artistic 
value? 

No doubt straight history provides a stronger warrant for belief than fictionalized 
versions, but one of the things writers of literary fiction often do is try to get certain 
things about the actual world right. These are sometimes facts of history, geography 
or other specific subject matter. I suspect people value, even enjoy works more, by 
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picking up on these intentions and provisionally acquiring (possibly) new information 
thereby. Even if Wolf Hall is an atypical example in virtue of the huge amount of 
information it possesses, the general phenomenon is common enough. So let’s say 
some factual information is derivable with some degree of warrant from some 
fictional works. Research bears out that people seek out and derive factual information 
from fictional works.’ 

Why would this have any bearing on the literary-artistic value of those works? 
First, for a reason already alluded to - writers intend to imbue the relevant works 
with fact, and they intend this not as an external goal but as one intrinsic to their 
writing project. Further, audiences have acquired an expectation that the works will 
contain this feature, seek it out, and, according to the recent studies already mentioned, 
this is one place where there is evidence that learning from literature and other fiction 
actually takes place. I have argued elsewhere that it is such intentions and expectations 
that create artistic value (Stecker, 1997; 2010, pp. 221-46; 2012). 

Second, such intentions and expectations are particularly strong for certain 
literary genres such as naturalistic fiction and the ‘serious’ historical novel. Both 
genres, among others, are committed to conveying information about the actual 
world while telling a fictional story, though for different reasons.” Naturalistic works 
are often aimed to acquaint us with actually unjust or harmful practices and use the 
resources of fiction to enable readers to more vividly imagine life within such 
practices, often with the end of changing or eliminating the practice. Historical novels 
generally don’t aim at encouraging social reform, but to imaginatively immerse its 
audience in a historical period. But getting some basic things about the period right 
is necessary for this. 

I think we should conclude that literary works sometimes give us warranted beliefs 
about factual matters such as historical truths, that they are valued for doing so, and 
such value can contribute to their literary or artistic value. 


Fiction and human nature 


Most philosophers would probably deny or, to put the best face on it, would have 
been initially inclined to deny, the claims of the last section. Many, however, might be 
more friendly to the idea that literature gives us insight into human nature. For 
history, turn to bona fide historians, and for other ‘low-level facts, there are reference 
works and expert opinions. But exploring human nature might be thought to be part 
of the traditional domain of literature, part of its proper subject matter, and one 
should be able to learn something about it from reading literary works. 

To endorse this line of thought sets up a kind of dilemma. Presumably, when we 
speak of ‘human nature, we are referring to a factual domain of some kind - one 
could debate about what exactly is covered by the reference of the expression. If 
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literature is incompetent to give us warranted beliefs about some factual domains, 
what would make it competent for others? In particular, at least a large part of what 
we mean by human nature refers to facts of human psychology. Here too there is 
expert opinion — possessed by psychologists - and non-fictional works that express 
it. Why should we suppose that literary authors would possess anything like a 
comparable expertise? 

If one takes my line, that writers sometimes make it their business to acquire some 
expertise according to the needs of their work, it might appear that we wouldn't need 
a special explanation why writers may offer us insights into human nature. The need 
for knowledge in this domain is almost universal in the pursuit of literary goals. At 
least it’s true that so much literature touches matters related to the nature of human 
beings and human action. 

However, this very universality suggests that a different approach is needed. While 
some contemporary novelists do research to acquire a degree of specialist knowledge 
useful to their current projects, issues about human nature are pretty much common 
to all their projects. One usually does not find reference to works on experimental 
psychology among the acknowledgments now common at the end of novels. But 
more important, the works most likely to be mentioned as especially insightful about 
human nature pre-date the practice of citation, and often pre-date the science of 
psychology itself. We think that works of literature give us insight into an aspect of 
human nature because we believe that the authors of those works are insightful about 
it; not because they have researched the work of independent experts or conducted 
their own psychological experiments. 

What should be our attitude to the idea that literary artists possess this kind of 
insight? One option is scepticism. This view has a distinguished history beginning 
with Plato. More recently, Jerome Stolnitz, Peter Lamarque and Stein Olsen have also 
argued for scepticism. Many responses to their critiques have been made, including 
some of my own. Here I want to focus on one of the views of one of the most recent 
advocates of scepticism: Gregory Currie.’ Currie offers new reasons for scepticism 
and responses to them are not yet that plentiful. 

Currie gives several reasons to doubt the cognitive value of literary reflections on 
human nature. First, the psychological presuppositions of most literary works are 
inconsistent with the results of the best current experimental research. These 
presuppositions are continuous with folk psychology even when they superficially 
appear to challenge it. But recent experiments put some of the most fundamental 
assumptions in doubt. The one Currie most emphasizes is assumption about character 
and motivation to action. Literature creates characters, not just in the sense of 
imaginary people, but imaginary people driven to act by traits of character: steady 
dispositions to desire, feel and act in certain ways. The generous will behave generously 
across a wide range of situations because they have a strong desire to do so and an 
equally strong tendency to feel good when they do and bad when they don’t. Literary 
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works may complicate this picture. Our most basic dispositions may be hidden from 
us, and they may create tendencies that are at cross purposes and that lead to internal 
conflicts. But the basic picture of character-driven motivation remains unquestioned. 
However, recent experimental work in psychology suggests that character plays a 
surprisingly insignificant role in human behaviour if character traits exist at all. 
Instead, behaviour is caused by situational factors that we may be oblivious to, such 
as whether we are holding a hot drink in our hands, find a dime, or happen, in passing, 
to hear certain words with a positive cast even if they have nothing to do with the 
subject at hand. 

Second, Currie claims that the reward system in the field of creative writing - 
unlike that in science - is not geared to encourage the search for truth — a necessary 
condition of insight. The scientific community rewards those who discover good 
explanations. This requires testing hypotheses and figuring out which are most 
probable in the light of total evidence. It does not require that the hypotheses make 
intuitive sense or that they are aesthetically or emotionally satisfying. Creative writers 
are rewarded when they ‘capture a bit of the market; which - at the level of serious 
literature - involves giving people an emotionally and aesthetically satisfying sense of 
moral and psychological engagement. But what is emotionally and aesthetically 
satisfying does not necessarily track what is true or plausible. 

Third, Currie points to a study that concluded that, among creative groups of 
people, writers were most prone to psychological disorders. Such disorders 
emotionally distort and overinterpret the meaning of human interactions. Currie 
thinks that such tendencies make it harder to gain insight rather than easier. 

Finally, the stock tool of writers in forming ideas about human nature, according 
to Currie, is imaginative projection, i.e. imagining how someone - oneself or another 
- would act and feel in projected situations. There is some data that suggests that 
this kind of imagination-driven projection is highly error prone and is made 
worse by a tendency — already attributed to writers by Currie — to overinterpret the 
meaningfulness of things. In consequence, writers should be regarded as particularly 
unreliable when it comes to understanding human beings. 

This is Currie’s précis contra literature. It is time now to assess it. Since I believe 
that the first point is the most important one, and believe that Currie also thinks this, 
I will save it for last. 

The third and final claim points to cognitive and psychological defects in writers. 
Writers use the wrong method to learn about people and this is made even more 
unreliable by pathological tendencies common in writers. Regarding pathology, 
Currie relies mostly on a single study which he admits is flawed, but even if writers 
are more prone to certain types of mental illness, how and to what degree this impairs 
any individual writer’s powers of discernment is an open question, which Currie 
treats in a largely a priori fashion. He gives no example of writers getting things 
seriously wrong except in the case of explanation by appeal to character, which has 
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nothing to do with pathology. Perhaps there is some tendency to overinterpret, but is 
that the whole story? The truth is likely to vary from individual to individual. (It’s also 
true - as the story of John Nash illustrates - that even an individual prone to severe 
schizophrenia can be capable of amazing intellectual achievements.) 

Regarding writerly methodology, again Currie’s critique is largely stipulative and a 
priori. Of course writers of fiction engage in imaginative projection, since they create 
imaginary people and have to give them a psychological life. But that does not imply 
that writers come up with their ideas about human nature simply by attempting to 
imagine how people would act and react in various situations. How they do this is an 
open question. But there are obvious alternatives starting with keen observation of 
actual people. 

In discussing reward systems, Currie uses one standard for scientists and a 
different one for writers. For the latter, Currie’s talk of capturing a slice of the market 
suggests he is thinking of commercial success. What other kind of success involves a 
market? But when talking about science, he seems to have in mind recognition for 
meeting the highest ideals of the discipline. If we applied the same standards to both 
groups, I think the difference would narrow. If we asked what is needed to gain 
recognition as a great writer, then creating profound or insightful works might be 
part of the equation. On the other hand, if we asked what is needed to have a successful 
career as a scientist in academia or industry, then the answer might involve elements 
that do not promote and may even retard the growth of knowledge. 

Finally, we arrive at Currie’s most serious charge - that novelists, and other 
purveyors of literary fiction, rely on mistaken presuppositions about human 
psychology. In implicitly explaining the behaviour of their character in terms of 
standing traits of character and personality, they rely on a folk psychological model 
that has been shown to be mistaken by experimental psychology. Further, they ignore 
situational factors that turn out to heavily influence action. This charge requires a 
more sustained response than the others. Currie accurately reports the experimental 
results. If they have the implications he claims that they have, that raises a serious 
challenge. 

My response occurs in three steps. First I briefly examine the evidence against 
character trait explanations and point out that it is not completely decisive. Second, 
assuming that Currie is right about the type of psychological explanation found in 
literature, it can be questioned whether it is really incompatible with the experimental 
results that he mentions. Finally, it should be doubted that literature has the uniform 
characterological approach that Currie attributes to it. Once this becomes clear, the 
case against literature becomes much weaker. 

Call the explanation of behaviour in terms of standing dispositions to act and feel 
trait psychology. The basic idea of trait psychology is that if a person possesses a trait, 
that person will exhibit behaviour that manifests the trait in situations that elicit such 
behaviour. But all - both advocates and critics - admit that is an oversimplification. 
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Even someone who (implausibly) advocates the strongest form of trait psychology — 
claiming that traits explain all behaviour - will acknowledge that traits can be masked 
by other traits. But a more moderate form of trait psychology - which claims that 
traits are one of the causes of human behaviour - could admit that all kinds of factors 
might mask traits. 

The evidence against trait psychology is the existence of situational factors that 
play a surprisingly large role in causing behaviour. I think it’s useful to divide factors 
into two groups. First there are those of which the agent has no awareness that they 
are a factor in making a behaviour more likely. So holding a hot cup of coffee in one’s 
hands may make one more warm to other people. One is more likely to help them or 
to assess them favourably. Similarly, if one finds a coin in a telephone booth (in the 
days of such booths), one is more likely to help a passing stranger who has dropped a 
batch of papers. People are just not aware of a connection between the found coin or 
the warm cup and the behaviour that ensues. This is the kind of evidence that Currie 
likes to cite against trait psychology. But there is also another kind of situational 
factor that is also used against explanation of behaviour in terms of traits. These 
factors are more consciously driving behaviour. Seminarians attending a series of 
meetings ignored, and sometimes nearly trampled, people lying in their path 
apparently in need of help when told they were late for the next meeting in another 
building. They were demonstrably more willing to help when they had more time. 
The situational pressure to be punctual overrode any altruistic tendencies. In the 
famous (or infamous) Milgram experiments, subjects were willing to inflict apparently 
dangerous, excruciatingly painful shocks at the order of their ‘supervisor’. 

To what extent do experimental results like this debunk trait psychology? They 
clearly debunk the idea that traits are the only or even the dominant cause of 
behaviour. But this is not such a surprising result. I suspect Plato or Aristotle would 
not have been surprised. After all, for them, action that results from virtuous character 
traits is more an ideal than the general reality, not only because of vices but because 
of weakness of will, and the existence of impulsive behaviour due to the influence of 
appetites and passions. They may have been surprised by the influence of warm 
hands and found coins, but then everyone is surprised by that. 

More generally, the two kinds of situational influences on behaviour - conscious 
and unconscious — point to quite different, though not inconsistent, conclusions. The 
hurried seminarians and Milgram’s subjects suggest that the desires that motivate 
behaviour are often less admirable and more disturbing than we ordinarily recognize. 
These may even derive from traits - a steady disposition to obey authority, or to 
conform to the behaviour that is expected. On the other hand, the unconscious 
influences like the hot cup of coffee warming hands is outside the ken of not just trait 
psychology but the belief—desire model of human motivation.‘ Since I take it that this 
model has not been entirely abandoned and still should play a large role in explaining 
behaviour, just how we fit everything into a general picture remains to be worked out. 
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That is, an account of the role traits, beliefs and desires, and the non-intentional 
influences in causing action, is just not available yet as far as I know. But that traits 
have some role has not been disproved.° 

Insofar as literary works emphasize traits, are they ‘inconsistent’ with our best 
current psychological theory? Insofar as they fail to represent situational determinates 
of behaviour, are they inconsistent with it? This depends on what the writer and her 
audience is after. If one is seeking the representation of statistically likely determinants 
of behaviour, one might fault literary works that represent characters mainly in terms 
of traits. This is because - as Currie and others have emphasized - people are 
commonly heavily influenced by passing features of their situation. However, the 
representation of the statistically most common sources of motivation is not what we 
are necessarily looking for. As Aristotle said, what we are often looking for are 
representations of the possible - presumably not the logically or metaphysically 
possible, but what is possible relative to human psychology or human nature. Is it 
possible that there are individuals whose motivation to act derives more from their 
traits than from situational factors? The evidence from experimental psychology is 
consistent with that. In the Milgram experiment, there were individual subjects who 
refused to deliver the ‘dangerous’ electrical shocks, though more were compliant. In 
the found dime experiments, there were individuals who helped the paper dropper 
without finding the dime and there were others who didn’t help even though they did 
find it. These individuals acted differently than the majority of their peers. What 
explains their behaviour? There is no doubt more than one possible explanation, but 
one is that these individuals have stronger traits that are more resistant to situational 
influences. 

Why might we be interested in literary explorations of these types of people? 
Again there could be many explanations, but here are a few. Literature does not give 
us theories of human psychology or nature. That’s a project for psychologists or 
philosophers. Literature gives us explorations of possibilities. In the case at hand, 
what is being explored is types of people and types of human behaviour. Such types 
of people are ‘stronger’ ones than those blown about, as it were, by their situations. But 
they reflect universal aspects of human beings, at least if traits are not completely 
non-existent. Further, there are types of behaviour where explanation by way of 
situation does not seem apt. We all know people who are consistently late for meetings, 
or who always arrive at the airport at the last minute, or who are all about themselves 
all the time, or who display humility despite their remarkable achievements. It is not 
a myth that there are such people, and the nature of their present situation does not 
explain these recurrent aspects of their behaviour. But their traits seem like good 
candidates for doing so. Finally, people whose behaviour is trait-driven are more 
straightforward candidates for moral evaluation, and might be better suited for 
another common feature of literary works - the exploration of norms. This is not to 
deny that the role of (especially unconscious) situational factors in motivating action 
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raises interesting questions about our responsibility for our actions and how they 
should be morally evaluated. 

So far I have argued that experimental psychology does not show that traits play 
no role in motivating human behaviour, and that there are reasons why (some) 
literary works might emphasize this aspect of human nature that is consistent with 
the experimental results. Finally, 1 want to point out that the portrayal of human 
motivation in literature is much more diverse that Currie suggests. Does literature 
always short-change the situational in favour of traits? No it doesn’t. Many of the 
strange, unconscious, situational sources of motivation are in fact represented in 
literature at least since the eighteenth century. Laurence Sterne’s novels Tristram 
Shandy and A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy hurtle the reader through 
a series of events characterized by situation-generated affective states. Consider an 
early scene in the latter work, where the hero and narrator, Yorick, having recently 
arrived in France, finds himself experiencing negative feelings about the King of 
France. Thinking such feelings ungracious, he is able to change his affective condition 
simply by drinking a toast to the king by himself in his rooms. Having made the toast 
he not only feels more kindly to the ruler of France, but is suffused with a sense of 
well-being. Is this so different from the discovery in the psychology lab that mere 
exposure to the name of ones friends ‘primes’ the goal of helping? 

Jumping to more recent work, consider this passage from “The Adventure of a 
Clerk; a short story by Italo Calvino written in the early 1950s. 


It so happened that Enrico Gnei, a clerk, spent the night with a beautiful lady ... It 
must be said only a lucky conjunction of circumstances had rewarded Gnei with this 
adventure: a party at some friends’ house, a special fleeting mood of the lady’s - a 
woman otherwise controlled and hardly prone to obeying whims - a slight alcoholic 
stimulation whether real or feigned, and in addition a rather favorable logistic 
combination at the moment of good-byes. 

(Calvino, 1984, p. 209) 


Notice how situation-driven the lady’s behaviour is and how little it has to do with 
her character. At one point in his TLS essay, Currie (2011) refers to psychological 
research that claims we can affect our behaviour by adopting a known pretence — one 
can do better in Trivial Pursuit by imagining ‘a professor. We have something like that 
in this passage too. The lady becomes more prone to impulsive behaviour possibly by 
merely feigning the influence of alcohol. Countless more examples from recent and 
not so recent literature could be given.° 

In the light of these examples, should we say that literature does indeed give us 
knowledge of human nature? I would not say that. Literature is not in the business, 
usually, of giving us theories of human nature, and certainly not in the business of 
giving us evidence for one theory over another. It represents possible ways people 
behave and possible reasons or causes of behaviour. It also represents how people see 
the motives they believe they are acting on or ones others see them as having. One 
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finds far too many of these possibilities in literature for all of them to be true. Some 
of the representations strike us as insightful. But what we are really given could be 
reformulated as hypotheses or conceptions, which fall well short of knowledge, but 
may nevertheless be very useful in guiding our trial-and-error attempts to understand 
others, as well as grist for the mill of those who actually formulate theories. This is 
where I see that literature’s representation of human nature has cognitive value, rather 
than as a direct source of knowledge. 


Norms and values 


Norms express how we ought to behave, and our values reveal what we think good or 
bad. Unlike history, geography or psychology, the truth about norms and values is for 
the most part not a subject where appeal to expert opinion is appropriate or likely to 
settle controversies. So there is a permanent open season for the exploration of moral 
and other norms and issues concerning the good life and how we should live. The 
most common themes found in literature across its long history invite such 
explorations on the part of writers. 

Literature represents fictional (or real) people living according to norms and 
values. It represents the norms and values as serving them well or badly, or, often 
enough, letting readers draw their own conclusions about that. It certainly lets readers 
draw their own conclusions about how they feel about the norms and values 
represented, about the way they are represented in the work, and about decisions 
characters make, guided by the norms and values. What is the cognitive value to be 
had from this? In my view, it is similar to the value of literature’s representation of 
human nature and dissimilar to the cognitive value of its representation of facts of 
history. We are given many different norms and values, many different possible ways 
lives might play out, that are informed by one set of norms and values or another. 
One can think of these as conceptions of what is good and bad, and of how we ought 
to live. Sometimes we will be given conceptions that would otherwise never have 
occurred to us. Sometimes possible consequences adopting values that have occurred 
to us are made vivid by their literary representation. In addition — and this is the one 
piece of real knowledge we can get from all this - we can learn about ourselves, how 
we feel about certain norms and values, at least in terms of how they are represented 
in a work. But literature is cognitively valuable in offering the conceptions, not just in 
potentially enabling us to gain knowledge of ourselves. 

This is a very broad picture of my own view about the cognitive value of literary 
fiction. I have set it out in more detail elsewhere, offering examples and critiques of 
alternative views, which I won't reprise here. 

Rather I will conclude by considering another challenge from Currie presented in 
the New York Times Philosophy Blog, The Stone (Currie, 2013). Currie asks how we 
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can test whether literature makes us better people. This is not the same question as 
my more modest one whether the fictional representation of people living lives 
influenced by certain norms and values has cognitive value. But you can raise Currie’s 
question about my claim too. Can it be tested? Should we suspend belief until it is 
tested? Further, though his question and my question are different, maybe they are 
more closely connected than one might think. 

Here is a quick route to bringing the two questions into closer alignment. Don't 
suppose that literature makes us better people by directly making us more concerned 
with doing the right thing than the action that happens to be in our own interest. That 
is pretty implausible. A novel isn’t a morality trainer. Rather, if it makes us better 
people, it does so by making our moral judgments more open-minded, more sensitive 
to alternative points of view, or something similar along these lines. We should be 
more prone to consider alternative norms and values. This is precisely what my story 
about the cognitive value of fictional literature suggests. So literature having that 
value, and literature making us better people, look like pretty close cousins. There is a 
difference. Possessing the indicated cognitive value means that literature has the 
potential to make us more open-minded and sensitive. Making us better people 
means we actually become more open-minded and sensitive. But if there really is 
such a potential, it should sometimes be realized. Maybe we can devise tests to 
determine the degree to which the potential is realized. 

So far I’m in broad agreement with Currie. I do think he goes wrong, though, in his 
framing of what we are testing for. Currie takes the proponents of literary cognitive 
value as claiming that literature enhances our moral expertise, and he then goes on to 
read expertise as the ability to make predictions about ‘complex and unpredictable’ (!) 
matters. The very definition of expertise ensures that it is bogus. So if we are testing 
for expertise, we wont find it because it doesn’t exist. I think the test needs to be more 
modest, and one that defines an attainable result. Do a certain statistically significant 
number of readers of literature become more sensitive to moral complexity and more 
open-minded about other values? We can go on to debate whether that is a good 
thing. If the answer is no, we might consider siding with Plato about literature. 

What are the prospects of psychologists actually coming up with a test? I think 
recent experimental work in moral psychology has laid the groundwork. If exposure 
to literature has a tendency to get us to move from fast, intuitive, emotion-driven 
moral judgments to more slowly reasoned, less emotional ones, we might be able to 
test for that. Work by Jonathan Haidt and colleagues claims to establish moral 
conclusions are typically made in the first way and reasons come in to support 
judgments we are already committed to (Haidt and Bjorklund, 2008). Others claim 
that this is less so when our reasoning is consequentialist (Greene, 2008). If one can 
figure that out (and the claim is controversial), one can figure out whether something 
similar is true after exposure to a certain amount of literature. So testing seems quite 
possible and merely extends work already being done. 
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But what will testing show? Will it give support to the cognitive value of literature? 
The question reminds me, as it did a twenty-one-year-old student who commented 
on Currie’s blog on the assessments of courses and programmes we do at university. 
I regularly teach a course on contemporary moral problems. We discuss a lot of hot- 
button issues. The students are given the means to think critically about them. They 
are exposed to a lot of different views about the issues, arguments for and against 
these views, and the underlying principles and values that might be behind them. The 
students of necessity have to reason about these issues, but how much of that is 
confabulation to justify beliefs they have held all along? Judging by the quality of 
their reasoning and the conclusions they reach, a lot of it is confabulation. It’s hard to 
distance ourselves from our fast intuitive conclusions, and I wonder, sometimes, how 
different I am from my confabulating students. But does this mean the class has no 
cognitive value? It changes a few minds in big ways, and maybe changes many in 
small ways; it gives everyone the potential to look at issues differently than they did 
before. I think it’s much the same with literature, and maybe someday soon we will 
test this out. 


Notes 


1. Currie reports two research papers that support this conclusion: a 1997 study by 
Deborah Prentice and a 2001 study of watchers of the TV series ER by the Kaiser 
Foundation (Currie, 2013). 

2. Not all historical fiction is ‘serious’ in this sense. There is romantic historical fiction 
that is quite different in its goals. 

3. Pinning down Currie’s arguments or even identifying him as a sceptic is tricky 
because he has defended rather different views in different publications. His most 
straightforward attack on the cognitive value of literature’s representation of human 
nature is his TLS article “Literature and the Psychology Lab’ (2011). Here the 
arguments are straightforward and it will be these that I address. But in Currie, 2010, 
Currie offers a much more nuanced argument which is more sympathetic to the 
cognitive value of literature’s representation of human action and human motives. 
There he shows a clear recognition of the possible responses to the critique of 
character traits that I appeal to below, and is much more sensitive to the variety of 
ways motivation is represented in literary works. The 2010 Currie could have written 
the reply to the 2011 Currie that I offer here. I don't know if Currie has changed his 
view in the course of a year or whether the 2011 piece, being a relatively short work 
for a general audience, is an oversimplification of Currie’s real view for the sake of 
presenting a clear message intended to stir up controversy. A simple out for me is to 
say Iam replying to the implied author of the 2011 piece, whether that is endorsed by 
the actual Currie or not. Those who like the concept of an implied author are 
welcome to view what I am doing here in that way. 
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4. When I say this, I don’t mean that unconscious sources of motivation are 
inconsistent with belief—desire accounts. I just mean they are generally not explicitly 
recognized as causes of desires (if they are such causes) that lead to action and I don't 
think it is understood how they interact with more commonly recognized causes. 

5. Currie recognizes responses like this in Currie, 2010, p. 207. 

6. Currie recognizes that some literary works offer situational representations of 
motivation: Currie, 2010, p. 208. 
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Fiction, Cognition and 
Confusion 


Jukka Mikkonen® 


Introduction 


In literary aesthetics, debate on the cognitive value of literature has traditionally 
focused on the end product of literary interpretation and favoured the terms 
truth and knowledge.’ The question has been, basically, whether literary works 
may embody or imply truths of a significant kind and, to some extent, whether their 
doing so partly determines their aesthetic value. Of late, it has become popular 
among the ‘cognitivists’ to maintain that rather than providing new knowledge, 
literary works ‘enhance’ or ‘deeper’ the conceptual knowledge which readers already 
possess. As the debate has employed the philosopher's (positivistic) epistemological 
standards, cognitivists have been eager to find similiarities between literature 
and knowledge-seeking enquiries, such as science (see e.g. Swirski, 2007) and 
philosophy (see e.g. Carroll, 2002).” Nevertheless, by subordinating literature to other 
discourses, cognitivists’ defences have endangered literature’s distinctive features. 
Indeed, if one is to study the cognitive value of literature as literature, one should 
look for the characteristics that distinguish literary works from works of other 
kinds and the assumed cognitive gains of those characteristics and the response 
they call for. 

In this chapter, I shall propose a reorientation. I shall suggest that the discussion 
on the cognitive value of literature should not be limited to debating the truths and 
knowledge which literary works might provide but also acknowledge the procedural 
dimension, the reader's journey to understanding. While I think that literary works 
may give us propositional and non-propositional knowledge and enhance and clarify 
our conceptual knowledge,’ I also think that the works may confuse us and make us 
doubt what to think and, further, that the confusion thus caused may have cognitive 
value of a significant kind. 
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Before I begin, a word of caution. Thinking of the heterogeneity of literature and 
different modes of representation in different literary genres, one may doubt if it is 
possible to formulate a theory of the cognitive value of literature that would be both 
extensive and non-trivial. Moreover, as different literary genres embody different 
conceptions of truth and reference, one might even argue that every literary genre 
has its own epistemology, and that the cognitive function of literature is genre- 
relative. Perhaps, indeed, we should think of literature pluralistically as a ‘botanical 
garden full of many beautiful species, each species implicitly bearing standard of 
excellence within its kind} as Wayne C. Booth proposes (Booth, 1981, p. 56).* Also, 
one might add that there are different ‘cognitive’ ways of approaching works of 
literature, from retrieval (intentionalist interpretation, for example) to creative 
interpretation (deconstructionist interpretation, for example). These are important 
points which have not been comprehensively pursued in the cognitivist discussion; 
neither am I able to answer them here. In what follows, I am not trying to set out a 
theory of the cognitive value of literature. Instead, I shall discuss one central feature 
of literary experience which I claim has cognitive gains and requires more attention 
in the cognitivist discussion, namely, the experience of confusion in literary 
interpretation. 


Conceptual enhancement, revision 
and complexity 


A prominent and popular cognitivist view, which may be called the theory of 
cognitive enhancement, maintains that rather than providing new knowledge, literary 
works ‘enrich or‘enhance readers’ understanding of concepts in a distinct way.° There 
are various formulations of this view, which draws on the idea that literary works 
may show us what it is like to be a certain kind of person or in a certain kind of 
situation. David Novitz, for instance, thinks that literary works might help us to 
notice conceptual relationships we have not thought of before, for example, to become 
aware of the relationship between pride and self-deception (Novitz, 1987, p. 137). 
Noél Carroll, in turn, suggests that 


In the course of engaging a given narrative we may need to reorganize the hierarchical 
orderings of our moral categories and premises, or to reinterpret those categories and 
premises in the light of new paradigm instances and hard cases, or to reclassify barely 
acknowledged phenomena afresh - something we might be provoked to do by a feminist 
author who is able to show us injustice where before all we saw was culture as usual. 
(Carroll, 1998, p. 142) 


One of Carroll's examples is Lorraine Hansberry’s play A Raisin in the Sun (1959), 
which he takes to provide a possibility for white audiences to ‘deepen’ their 
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understanding of the principle that all people should be treated equally, no matter 
what colour they are.° 

The idea of conceptual enhancement is based on a familiar aspect in our encounter 
with literature. We read literary works, among other reasons, in order to understand 
and clarify our conceptions, whatever they may be. Perhaps we do not gain much new 
knowledge in terms of propositions; rather, the detailed representation that is 
characteristic of literary works helps us to give expression to our existing but 
inarticulate conceptions. There are, however, problems with the enhancement view. 
Peter Lamarque asks why enhancement or strengthening is needed, if the conceptions 
(or truths in Lamarque’s critique) are already substantial themselves? What do the 
works add to those conceptions (Lamarque, 2010, p. 382)?” One might respond that 
literary works give our existing conceptions a better articulation; they help us to 
understand the justifications we have for our beliefs. But there is a real problem in the 
enhancement theory as it typically highlights works that support our existing views 
about life, or works which, in Joshua Landy’s words, ‘preach to the converted alone’ 
(Landy, 2012, p. 28).* What if, for example, our conceptions are misguided and the 
works actually strengthen these misconceptions? 

The idea of conceptual enhancement often includes the idea that literary works 
may revise our conceptions and values. Novitz, for one, claims that literary works 
may ‘offer radically new ways of thinking about or perceiving aspects of our 
environment and ‘enable us to see old and familiar objects in a radically different 
light’ (Novitz, 1987, pp. 119-20). Catherine Wilson, in turn, states that ‘[a] person may 
learn from a novel... if he is forced to revise or modify, e.g. his concept of “reasonable 
action” through a recognition of an alternative as presented in the novel’ (Wilson, 
2004, p. 327). Like clarifying our existing views, literary works may also provide us 
with alternative ways of thinking and perceiving. Of course, as literary works cannot 
affirm the views they promote, their ability to revise our conceptions is weak and 
depends on our willingness to learn and change. 

But if there is a possibility for change, is there also a possibility for things to get 
worse? If certain literary works can improve our understanding, can some others 
harm it? Philosophers have been reluctant to admit the possibility that literary works 
could cognitively or morally worsen us.’ Many have referred to a phenomenon called 
‘imaginative resistance’ and argued that we are naturally inclined to avoid real or 
imaginary views that we sense to be harmful, dangerous or deplorable.’® But do we 
automatically recognize a harmful view or conception when we are presented with 
one? Even if it is rendered favourable? Or are we unwilling to accept all sorts of moral 
views which differ from those of our own? If we are to say that literary works cannot 
substantially alter our conceptions, including their ability to misguide us, we cannot 
put much cognitive value on literature. 

A far greater worry in the enhancement view is, however, the ambiguity and 
complexity of literary representations. Literary works may surely clarify or revise our 
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understanding of various things, but how are we to determine what is, exactly, the 
new view we should adopt? Non-propositional cognitivist theories typically maintain 
that literary works represent lifelike and detailed situations and thus reveal their 
ethical complexity. For example, Martha Nussbaum famously praises the ‘variety and 
indeterminacy’ of a good fiction in moral philosophical enquiry (Nussbaum, 1990, 
p. 46). She thinks that by revealing the ‘mystery and indeterminacy of “our actual 
adventure” ; literary works ‘characterize life more richly and truly’ than philosophical 
examples (Nussbaum, 1990, p. 47). Although a reader’s bewilderment with a literary 
work is acknowledged in the discussion of the cognitive and ethical value of literature, 
and even praised as a literary-philosophical merit, the phenomena are typically 
ignored in favour of edification and clarification, or truths and knowledge. Proponents 
of the ‘learning what it is like’ view generally celebrate literary works for their 
ambiguity and indeterminacy, but the philosophers seldom take this claim seriously, 
for example, by recognizing different ways by which the ‘cognitively valuable’ content 
of a work could be rendered. Instead, the theories promote or imply objectivism 
which nullifies the complexity." 

But great works of art do not let us off easily. As Milan Kundera puts it, ‘Every 
novel says to the reader: “Things are not as simple as you think.”’ (Kundera, 1988, 
p. 18). Indeed, literary works such as novels characteristically have intricate structures 
and they allow for - sometimes call for - different viewpoints to their content. 
Moreover, significant works of literature tend to be re-read, and at different times 
readers are likely to construe their content — including the ‘insights’ - differently, for 
their interests in the content change with their situation. The idea that the content of 
a literary work and conceptions it promotes may be interpreted in various ways is a 
commonplace in literary culture. Peter Lamarque suggests that ‘one of the pleasures 
of a literary reading is to notice different ways that the content can be imaginatively 
construed’ (Lamarque, 2010, p. 382). 

It would be rather odd to hold that complexity and ambiguity” are aesthetic values 
- a view which I take for granted - and simultaneously maintain that literary works 
provide us with mere simple truths or enhance or clarify our existing conceptions. 
Because of their complexity, literary works may also confound us, as in allowing for 
multiple equally plausible interpretations.'* Richard Posner asks, “What moral 
guidance does The Golden Bowl offer its readers? and answers that: 


It seems to invite a variety of incompatible moral responses. One can side with the 
adulterers, finding Maggie the insufferable rich girl from start to finish and thinking it 
wrong that Charlotte should lose out to her merely because Maggie is rich and 
Charlotte poor. One can look upon the prince as a golddigger (for it is plain that he 
married Maggie for her money, his excuse being that his aristocratic status obligates 
him to support his relatives in Italy) and think Maggie poor-spirited both for marrying 
him in the first place and for condoning his adultery. 

(Posner, 1997, p. 12) 
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Posner argues that these interpretations of the work may coexist happily, for “The 
Golden Bowl is richly ambiguous, and exerts no pressure on the reader to select the 
one “right” reading’ (Posner, 1997, p. 12). Elsewhere, he remarks that: 


Works of literature that we deem great tend to be open-ended; that is a condition for 
their surviving cultural change and becoming canonized. These works are something 
of a Rorschach test. People obsessed with politics, with what they think is social justice, 
with contemporary social problems generally, or with historical injustices (such as the 
mistreatment of Jews by Christians or blacks by whites) may find it a psychological 
impossibility to divorce the experience of reading literature from their nonliterary 
concerns. 

(Posner, 1998, p. 409) 


Initially fascinated with ambiguity, the enhancement theories tend to explain 
perplexity and confusion away from literary experience and, in the end, construe 
literary works as illustrations for a principle or proposition (recall Carroll’s examples, 
for instance). They are uncomfortable with works that leave us with bewilderment 
and doubt, which is no wonder, if it is truth and knowledge that we are after - and 
especially if there is a possibility that literary works could confuse our moral 
reasoning. While I am sympathetic to the idea that literary works may clarify and 
revise our conceptions, I think that the critique presented toward the view marks 
important points that need to be discussed. In particular, the question of conceptual 
confusion related to it needs to be examined.’* I do not mean the turn toward 
‘confusion as a cheap, mystifying move — although I am not able to fully pursue the 
notion in this paper. Rather, I am worried of the gap between ‘literary’ and 
philosophical ways of reading. 


The negative turn 


In Western culture, cognition has been associated with vision, clarity and light. 
Nonetheless, there is a long-standing tradition of considering literature and art in 
general as the nocturnal side of cognition. This view manifested itself most 
prominently in German Romanticism and is nowadays customarily associated with 
the post-structuralist thought and figures such as Kristeva, Blanchot and Derrida.’° 
In more modest analytic variations of the view, it has been suggested that literature 
could show the limitations of rational thinking and perhaps supplement it. There 
have been attempts to describe this cognitive and ethical function of literature using 
negative terms such as ‘disturbance; ‘obscurity and ‘confusion. For instance, Bernard 
Harrison argues that literary works challenge and disrupt our thinking. In Harrison's 
view, the cognitive gains of literature are in the first place gains in self-knowledge and 
as such of an essentially negative kind’ (Harrison, 1991, p. 50).'° As he sees it, literary 
works: 
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disturb the self in its natural but mistaken conviction that the terms in which it 
habitually construes the world are the only terms in which the world is capable of 
being construed, simply by displacing the language, the system of connections and 
differences between terms which articulates and constitutes that habitual way of 
looking at things. 

(Harrison, 1991, p. 50) 


For Harrison, the value of literature is ‘its power to act as a standing rebuke and 
irritant to the dominant paradigm of knowledge’ (Harrison, 1991, p. 4), whereas the 
knowledge it provides ‘is knowledge of limits and of limitations: ours’ (Harrison, 
1991, p. 6). In a similar vein, Eileen John proposes that rather than supplying new 
ways of thinking, literary works sometimes ‘lead us to places of obscurity or untested 
areas in entrenched ways of thinking’ (John, 1998, p. 340). Further, she thinks that in 
such cases, ‘the work provides a context in which we can think fruitfully about the 
conceptual issues raised, where the line of inquiry we pursue is integrated into our 
efforts to judge the characters and events’ (John, 1998, p. 340). John also distinguishes 
her survey from earlier approaches which credit the author (or the work) for 
presenting the audience with new conceptions, and argues that the conceptual 
knowledge gained from a literary work should be seen as a result of the reader's 
interpretative activity. As her example, John uses Grace Paley’s short story “Wants’ 
(1974), which tells of an encounter of a divorced couple, and which she finds 
conceptually challenging. In discussing the story, John pays attention to the ex- 
husband’s use of the word ‘want’ when he tells the ex-wife that she ‘didn’t want 
anything’ and will ‘always want nothing. John remarks that in these sentences, 
‘wanting’ can be understood as both desiring and lacking: 


Although it is fairly clear that the ex-husband is thinking of her as desiring nothing, the 
reader is left to wonder which meaning is most appropriate and, I think, is likely to feel 
confused about how distinct the two meanings are. We think about lack shading into 
need, and need shading into desire,and perhaps we compare the negative, inert connotation 
of want-as-lack to the somehow forward-looking connotation of want-as-desire. 

(John, 1998, p. 337; emphasis in original) 


In John’s view, ‘the ex-husband and the narrator each use different senses of the term 
“want”, and thereby summon up different networks of associated concepts’ (John, 
1998, p. 340). And because of the confusion caused by these characters’ different uses 
of the term, John thinks that the story makes the reader explore the nature of the 
concept of wanting. 

In turn, Colin Davis argues that the ethical value of literature, or its contribution to 
our reflection on ethical matters, is not as much in the works realizing and refining 
our moral values as in obstructing and confusing our thoughts about them. Davis 
examines the ethical complexity of Albert Camus’ short story ‘L’Hote’ (1957, “The 
Guest’), which describes an encounter between a French Algerian schoolteacher and 
an Arab, who is said to have committed a murder. In the story, the schoolteacher is 
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forced to deliver the Arab to the authorities; however, he allows the Arab to choose 
whether to go to prison or escape. Not knowing that the Arab chose to go to prison, 
the man’s brothers leave the schoolteacher a message in which they threaten to kill 
him for handing their brother to the authorities. The story is extremely complex, 
starting with the title, which can be translated as either “The Hos? or “The Guest, and 
which can refer either to the schoolteacher (host for the Arab, and a French Algerian) 
or to the Arab (guest of the schoolteacher, and an Algerian). After introducing different 
ethical perspectives that critics have taken on the story content and examining its 
ambiguity, Davis concludes that the story‘stubbornly withholds the sort of information 
and insight which would allow us confidently to pin down its political and ethical 
positions’ (Davis, 2013, p. 129). He argues that works such as Camus’ short story 
‘provoke and intrigue because they withhold their answers, not because they make 
them available to the properly attentive reader’ (Davis, 2013, p. 139). In Davis’ view, 


The reluctance to deliver clear messages and conclusions may be Camus’s, or it may be 

something which inheres in literature itself. What is most important is that a sense of 

perplexity belongs to the experience of reading and as such it is ethically valuable. 
(Davis, 2013, p. 139) 


Harrison, John and Davis all make important points. Literary works may contribute 
to our cognition by triggering conceptual enquiries of a substantial kind; yet they 
might do this in a sense negatively, so that the ‘outcome’ is more of a doubt than an 
insight: although the stories call for ethical reflection and represent ethical decision- 
making, for instance, they escape our attempts to draw conclusions from them. Also, 
we are generally fascinated by works that perplex us and value such works, in part, 
exactly for obstructing straightforward interpretations. 

‘The idea that the experience of confusion could have real cognitive benefits must 
sound strange in rationalist (or heliotropic'?) philosophy that is after illumination 
and clear and distinct ideas. While Davis’ characterization of literary experiences is 
fascinating, it may be difficult to see how confusion - that is, uncertainty or 
bewilderment - could be cognitively valuable in the strict sense. After all, perplexity 
is not something we strive for in our cognitive enterprises, and neither is confusion a 
desirable outcome of, say, moral reasoning. Indeed, from a cognitive point of view, 
confusion is an unpleasant mental state. A confused mind is not likely to think or act 
well. How, then, could literary works that obstruct our thinking be cognitively 
valuable, assuming that human beings ultimately aim for knowledge and truth, or 
advancing their understanding? The negative turn needs a closer examination. 


The value of confusion 


‘There seems to be a difference between the feeling of confusion in practical life and 
in literary experience, although it is difficult to say what it is precisely. Roughly put, 
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confusion with moral choices in real life is unpleasant, when it involves one in 
decision-making or when the decisions somehow affect one’s life: when one needs to 
take action or when something real is at stake. Encountering confusing events 
fictionally is, however, different: interactive fiction put aside, the reader of a literary 
work is following the dramatic events in the role of an observer. Literature provides 
us with a relatively safe area to be perplexed and to put our beliefs and conceptions 
into test. 

Moreover, there are various kinds of confusion associated with literary experience, 
and of these, not all are interesting for the cognitive value of literature.'* For instance, 
it is difficult to see the value of confusion caused by obscurity that is not motivated in 
any way but just to give an impression of profoundness. Confusion, in order to affect 
the reader's reflections and be valuable, needs to be somehow justified and intriguing. 
There has to be some sort of coherence or continuity or unity - or a reason to disturb 
them - so that the reader may engage and proceed with a work that confounds her. 
Different literary genres also allow different kinds of indeterminacy - for the 
individual works to toy with.'!? For example, perplexity caused by a character's 
inconsistent or irrational behaviour in the existential novel has a motivation: a world 
that just is not meaningful. In turn, the perplexity caused by the multiplicity of 
meaning, the uncertainty of the speaker of a work, and other perplexities stemming 
from the structure of a work are characteristics of the modernist novel.”” Whether 
perplexity is intriguing depends on dramatic matters and can perhaps only be 
evaluated case by case. The bewilderment caused by Hamlet’s peculiar character, for 
instance, is gripping. In general terms, the sort of confusion that is interesting from a 
cognitivist point of view takes place when the reader’s beliefs and principles, such as 
her conception of ‘reasonable action, prove unsuccessful in construing the story or its 
elements in a meaningful way. 

How can even such confusion contribute to cognition? First of all, it wakes one up 
and reminds one that things are not as simple as one has thought. It leads to 
understanding that we tend to resort to simplifications, conventions and dogmatic 
thinking, and it tells us that we should be vary of such dispositions, to remember the 
difference between the abstract model and life. Actually, there has been a tradition of 
avoiding literary examples in Anglo-American moral philosophy, for literary works 
have been seen to ‘introduce an unnecessary complexity into one’s philosophizing’ 
(Phillips, 1982, p. 9) and confuse the philosophers who try to look coolly at ‘the logical 
issues involved’ (Winch, 1972, p. 154). However, after the ‘literary turn’ in Anglo- 
American moral philosophy, many philosophers have argued that the confusion we 
encounter in trying to make sense of a complex and detailed moral dilemma in 
literature assists us to comprehend the philosophical issues at hand ‘more fully. 
Literature is said to aid us in ‘the imaginative re-creation of moral perplexities’ 
(Putnam, 1975, p. 86),”! and to help us to notice their salient features, i.e. which factors 
are important in ethical reflection.” 
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Berys Gaut, for one, claims that by getting us to imagine vividly, a fiction ‘shows us 
what some of our deepest commitments are, and how they are apparently inconsistent 
with a general principle that we might otherwise have found attractive’ (Gaut, 2007, 
p. 162). While the story which Gaut refers to in speaking of general principles — that 
is, Bernard Williams’ philosophical thought-experiment of a person able to save a 
group of Indians by accepting to shoot one of them - might show a reader that she 
cannot kill one of the Indians (and for that reason, all of the Indians will be shot), it 
only shows the maxim as impossible to follow (or utilitarian calculus alone insufficient 
for moral choices). Although Williams fiction contributes to philosophical discourse, 
by illustrating that personal commitments cannot be overriden in a way that 
utilitarianism does, it does not provide a pleasant resolution or answer. 

Of course, when encountering fictional problems, we yearn for resolution; a promise 
of it is embodied in the concept of drama. But, as noted, many works resist attempts to 
find solutions for the questions they provoke. Our urge to find a solution for a dilemma 
or an unpleasant complex situation triggers thought processes and stimulates cognitive 
skills. Confusion makes us test and revise our conceptual resources. If our conceptual 
resources prove insufficient in explaining a given phenomenon, the resources might be 
reassessed. Although confusion may be a phase on the way to clarity — before getting 
back to our existing beliefs or adopting new ones - it does not need to lead to refinement 
and reorganization in order to be valuable. The procedure, whether it leads to 
conceptual revision or not, is already significant, as we notice the complexity of a 
situation, become aware of our conceptual restrictions and are encouraged to seek 
answers. Confusion caused by a literary work might also lead to, assumedly temporal, 
conceptual distortion or uncertainty of our beliefs and principles, or even disbelief in 
rationality. After all, obscurity may be used as a rhetorical device to spread falsehoods 
or mislead the hearer, as Aristotle remarks.” But conceptual revision can take place 
only if the reader is willing to adopt new conceptions or to give perplexity a chance. 


Confusion and literary interpretation 


Philosophers in the anti-cognitivist camp have suggested that the conceptual activity 
which takes place in literary interpretation hardly affects the reader’s actual 
conceptions. For instance, Peter Lamarque and Stein Haugom Olsen claim that a 
literary work provides concepts with ‘its own alternative realm of application’ and ‘an 
imaginative rather than a discursive interpretation of the concepts’ (Lamarque and 
Olsen, 1994, p. 409). It is thus open to dispute whether the bewilderment which a 
reader experiences in trying to understand fictional events carries outside the 
fictional world and affects her understanding of reality. 

On this question, I side with Eileen John who, referring to ‘the general nature of 
concepts, argues that concepts ‘are tools to be applied consistently in every context’ 
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(John, 1998, p. 341). John remarks pragmatically that her confidence in the belief that 
concepts (terms) have the same sense in reality and fiction comes from the fact that 
she is ‘able to think constructively about how to articulate the issues of the content, 
domain, and point of the desire concept as they are raised in the story’ (John, 1998, 
p. 342)."* We might apply the notion of ‘minimal departure’ to the use of terms in 
literature too: we begin reading a literary work with an understanding of the standard 
senses of a term, and if we notice that a term is used in a deviant sense in the work, we 
try to adopt that new sense. If we maintain that concepts are general in their nature 
and a fiction may provide a concept with a new sense - or illustrate novel connections 
between two concepts - we are led to admit that it is possible for a literary work to alter 
our conceptual apparatus as a part of a literary-fictional engagement with the work. 

Lamarque thinks that while literary narratives may and often do ‘reshape’ our 
minds (in a positive way), such thought-shaping function is not only perspectival - 
the content of a work is always presented from a certain narrative viewpoint — but 
also work-embedded and limited to the reader’s engagement with the work 
(Lamarque, forthcoming). He suggests that literature’s thought-shaping effects are 
contingent and depend on individual readers’ local psychological dispositions. 

I am happy to admit that the cognitive gains of a literary work are, in the end, a 
product of a collaboration between the work and the reader. Moreover, I think that 
the gains partly depend on a reader’s interests, her literary and cognitive skills, and 
the like. Also, I assume that readers differ to some extent in how they respond to 
perplexing narratives and, say, whether they take the role of an empathetic participant 
or a critical observer when encountering moral dilemmas in literature. It may be 
claimed that confusion is often simply about an individual reader’s way of reacting to 
a new, radical conception presented in a work. However, academic critics and other 
professional readers also get confused. For them, Marguerite Duras’ works are not 
simply puzzles that are solved and given a definite meaning. Perplexity is characteristic 
of literary experience, and confounding literary events call for explication. When a 
work seems to offer us explicit or implicit assertions or promote a given view, we can 
often simply accept or reject those assertions or views.” Confusion, in turn, 
encourages to seek answers and to ask questions. 

It is another matter though what sort of activity the experience of confusion leads 
a particular reader to: trying to comprehend the story, an act in which the assumed 
conceptual changes are likely to happen - in a sense, background - or to abstract 
reflection on concepts. A focal issue here is whether the abstract conceptual reflection 
is ‘internal to literary interpretation’ Further, one might argue that if a reader 
ultimately learns something from a perplexing narrative, in the sense of conceptual 
enhancement or clarification, it is ‘only’ triggered by the work and gained by extra- 
literary, philosophical reflection. Perhaps. But without the work, there might not have 
been the stimulus. Literature was needed for the scales to fall from the reader’s eyes, 
to encourage her to look for answers. 
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As confusion, i.e. not comprehending, is generally an unpleasant state, it is open to 
question whether readers tend to avoid it in their interpretations and compel a 
meaning to a story. The eagerness to arrive at definite meanings or messages, common 
in the literary culture, might suggest such a general tendency. Moreover, understanding 
the ambiguity of a work requires critical or interpretive skills. In any case, the 
experience of perplexity, bewilderment or confusion is common in our encounter 
with open-ended literary works, and if we are to account for the distinctive cognitive 
value of literature, we should not dismiss the ambiguity of literary works and the 
confusion it may lead us to. 


Notes 


* T want to thank the Academy of Finland, Alfred Kordelin Foundation and Emil 
Aaltonen Foundation for funding my postdoctoral study, of which this chapter is a 
part. Also, I want to express my gratitude to Peter Lamarque, Gregory Currie and 
Kathleen Stock for their insightful comments and clarificatory remarks. 

1. I shall limit my examination to the analytic tradition. For traditional notions of the 
cognitive value of literature in analytic aesthetics, see e.g. Beardsley (1981, p. 426); 
Sirridge (1975, p. 453); Lamarque (2009, p. 227). 

2. Robert Stecker (2003), in turn, compares literary works to those philosophical works 
which ultimately fail in argumentation but which we still value, as they clarify our 
thinking and function as instruments in truth-seeking. 

3. For a defence of the cognitive value of literature in terms of propositional 
knowledge, see Mikkonen (2013). 

4, Also see Lamarque (2009, pp. 225-7) for a perspicuous discussion of the notion of 
truth in cognitivist theories. See also Landy’s (2012, pp. 6-8) remarks on the 
suitability of different fictions for different cognitive purposes. 

5. For variations of the view, see e.g. Beardsmore (1971); Putnam (1979); Graham 
(1997); Hagberg (1994); Nussbaum (1998); Carroll (1998); Gibson (2007). 

6. The debate on the cognitive value of literature generally emphasizes moral 
knowledge (broadly understood), as in this essay too. 

7. Elsewhere Lamarque (2007, p. 21) criticizes these views for their lack of theoretical 
substance. He claims that in explaining ‘cognition in terms of enhancing understanding’ 
or ‘broadening one’s horizons; for instance, one merely resorts to metaphors. 

8. Richard Posner thinks that ‘[i]nstead [of providing practical tips about life] literature 
helps us, as Nietzsche would have put it, to become what we are. The characters and 
situations that interest us in literature are for the most part characters and situations 
that capture aspects of ourselves and our situation. Literature helps us make sense of 
our lives, helps us to fashion an identity for ourselves. If you don’t already sense that 
love is the most important thing in the world, you're not likely to be persuaded that 
it is by reading Donne's love poems, or Stendhal, or Galsworthy. But reading them 
may make you realize that this is what you think, and so may serve to clarify 
yourself to yourself. (Posner, 1997, p. 20; emphasis in original). 
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Philosophers often argue or imply that the coherence of our beliefs prevents us from 
sympathizing with villains or obtaining morally harmful ideas from fiction. 
Gregory Currie, for one, states that we are reluctant to imaginatively adopt 
unfavourable attitudes, such as that racism is good, for we ‘do not like to find 
ourselves close, in mind or behaviour, to those whose outlook or personality we 
deplore. Therefore, ‘we do not want to feel... certain ways about imaginary 
situations, for that would bring us closer to those who effortlessly and naturally feel 
that way about them, because that is their natural stance towards such situations, 
real or imagined’ (Currie, 2010, p. 112). In turn, Joshua Landy (2012, p. 32) argues 
that our inability or unwillingness to imagine morally deviant fictional worlds does 
not protect us from harm, for we take different roles in participating games of 
make-believe and are thus disconnected from our actual selves. And were we 
unwilling to imagine morally deviant worlds, Landy claims that immoral persons 
would surely resist imagining virtuous fictions. 

Of course, a literary work may both be complex and promote a given view. 

While ambiguity or abundance of meaning is generally praised as an artistic merit, 
obscurity or deficiency of meaning - the object of this chapter - is seldom 
considered as such (see Stanford, 1972, p. 73). 

Here, see e.g. Pettersson (2002) and Goldman (2013, esp. ch. 1.3). 

Indeed, in his Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism (1981, p. 163), 
Monroe C. Beardsley wished for ‘a classification of the factors in literature that make 
for obscurity, and hence of the types of obscurity’. 

Literary critic Péivi Mehtonen (2003) suggests that there is a whole tradition of 
‘Heraclitean obscurantism in the history of philosophy. In her view, the tradition 
includes philosophers such as Schleiermacher, Hegel, Nietzsche and Heidegger. 
Similarly, David Novitz (1987, p. 139) suggests that fiction ‘often explores, teases, and 
tests our moral standards and attitudes’ Elsewhere Novitz (2004, p. 992) claims that 
much of what we take ourselves to learn from fiction does not cohere with our 
established beliefs; rather, it ‘flouts, fragments, and disturbs them - and yet we have 
little doubt that we have learned something useful from the fiction. Likewise, 
Catherine Z. Elgin (2002, p. 12) claims that ‘Art ... challenges complacent 
assumptions, not just about matters of fact, but also about how problems and 
proposed solutions should be framed. It pushes the boundaries, reconfigures 
domains, highlights unusual perspectives and stances. It thus leads us into terra 
incognita, where the route to cognitive advancement is nowhere clearly marked. It 
does not, and does not purport to deliver literal, descriptive truths. It seeks, rather, to 
challenge, to disorient, to disrupt, to explore and thereby to reveal what more 
regimented approaches lack the resources to attempt’ 

See Derrida, 1972, pp. 295-301; Derrida, 1982, pp. 247-52. 

In his classic study, Prof. Empson puts it thus: ‘An ambiguity ...is not satisfying in 
itself, nor is it, considered as a device on its own, a thing to be attempted; it must in 
each case arise from, and be justified by, the peculiar requirements of the situation. 
On the other hand, it is a thing which the more interesting and valuable situations 
are more likely to justify (Empson, 1965, p. 235). 
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19. In general, we could speak of confusion caused by syntactic obscurity, semantic 
obscurity, narrative or structural obscurity, and thematic obscurity, to mention just 
some. This chapter discusses confusion understood as thematic obscurity, in which 
the perception (the story) is clear but the concept (the ‘meaning’ of the story) is not. 

20. In modernist literature, obscurity became a positive tent, constitutive of the very 
being of the art work (White, 1981, p. 16). Terry Eagleton (2012, p. 185) lists several 
reasons for the ambiguity of modern literature. As he sees it, modern literature is 
ambiguous ‘because it turns in on itself, troubled by the absence of an assured 
audience, and takes itself as its subject in a way that shuts it off from any easy access 
from outside; because it seeks to distil something of the fragmentation and 
ambiguity of modern existence, qualities which invade its form and language and 
risk rendering it opaque; because it turns its back contemptuously on the political, 
commercial, technical and bureaucratic discourses around it, which it feels are 
transparent only at the cost of being degraded, and seeks for itself a thicker, more 
subtle and elusive idiom; because it wants to avoid being treated as a commodity, 
and uses its obscurity as a way of preventing itself from being too easily consumed? 

21. Likewise, Noél Carroll (1998, p. 148), acknowledging that some literary works 
present moral problems that ‘appear not to be satisfactorily resolvable’, suggests that 
this ‘seems to enrich moral understanding by stretching its reflective resources as 
one struggles to imagine a livable course of action. 

22. It has also been proposed that literary works, considered as thought-experiments, 
expose ‘hidden motives and feelings of the agent’ better than philosophers’ examples 
(Carroll, 2002, pp. 18-19), and that by representing extreme cases, literary works 
may reveal aspects that are not paid attention in philosophical inquiries (see Elgin, 
1993, p. 26; Elgin, 2007, p. 50). 

23. See e.g. Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1407b. 

24. See also John’s (1998, pp. 341-2) discussion on the genre’s role in constraining 
concepts used in a work. 

25. Often, however, the author’s stance toward such assertions is unclear. Indeed, Terry 
Eagleton (2012, p. 152) remarks that authors ‘may want their readers to half believe 
that what they say is true, which is what Richardson may have meant by his 
comments on Clarissa’. This is one of the peculiarities of fiction. An author may 
simultaneously make an assertion and pull it back; she is not responsible for the 
claims she includes her work, and yet she may express them. 
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Epistemology and Fiction: 


Thought Experiments in 
Personal Identity 


Aleks Zarnitsyn” 


Introduction 


Philosophers working in the metaphysics of personal identity use fairly far-fetched 
thought experiments like teleportation, brain division, or even fusion of persons. 
These are, by and large, toy examples: abstract and schematic sketches of some 
fantastic occurrence. Even if philosophers gesture in the direction of similarly 
fantastic occurrences in fiction to illustrate their points, it is rare that they engage in 
a sustained reflection about the multifaceted narratives of lives presented in such 
stories. The reason may be twofold. First, it seems that there is an air of paradox in 
thinking that metaphysicians should look more into the details of fiction for 
knowledge because no argument, hypothesis or anything of the sort seems to be 
given in the literary work itself. Second, it is often said that the best fiction best 
engages ethical and, more broadly, practical questions. Such details, however, are 
often seen as accidental or secondary to the questions that worry metaphysicians of 
personal identity, such as the questions of what makes something the same individual 
over time or the question of what makes an entity a person. Thus, neither the form of 
engagement fiction requires, nor the kinds of questions it raises, seem to fit the 
metaphysical enterprise. It should not be surprising, then, that fanciful thought 
experiments in personal identity have been criticized as mere fictions - entertaining, 
but ultimately not capable of addressing the identity questions. 

My proposal is to rethink the ways in which looking at literary fiction can be 
methodologically insightful for our understanding of thought experiments in 
personal identity. The gap between fiction and knowledge has been discussed in 
aesthetics. Turning to these discussions, I suggest that the cognitive value of fiction as 
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such may serve as a useful model for understanding the cognitive value of 
philosophical thought experiments in personal identity. This move is particularly 
welcome as furthering the discussion of the function and value of thought experiments 
in personal identity in light of serious methodological misgivings about it. The details 
follow, but here is the view in short: we can envision and examine the possibilities of 
our form of life incorporating and sustaining the imagined change by telling stories 
of thought-experimental characters and engaging a full range of psychological and 
practical details of the possible worlds in which the fantastic transformations occur. 
During these reflective engagements, we are probing the sustainability of our concepts 
in the newly envisioned circumstances that form the background of our explorations 
of the questions of identity. Such probings and explorations are defeasible, but I 
believe that if informed discussion of these cases can withstand informed criticism, 
this kind of coherentist justification is sufficient. 

I proceed as follows. I start in the next section with Derek Parfit’s fission case as an 
illustration of the methodology of thought experiments. The third section starts by 
examining a possible disagreement over the outcome of fission once we allow more 
details into the picture. Ultimately, a productive criticism must focus on the 
methodological assumptions behind Parfit’s procedure because this critique cuts 
through the disagreements over the particulars. The main methodological problem 
with Parfit’s procedure is the assumption that the philosophical thought experiments 
can fit the scientific model of success. As we will see, philosophical thought 
experiments do not suit this model well. If it isn’t science, however, how do we ensure 
that it isn’t mere fiction? Stated like this, the question forces a dilemma on us that we 
do not need to accept. We can avoid it by thinking of the insights that the literary 
counterparts of philosophical thought experiments - our culture’s stories of doubles, 
head-swaps, species-boundaries transgressions, and such - can offer to their readers. 
In the fourth section I look at Thomas Mann's work The Transposed Heads: A Legend 
of India to focus our discussion. The fifth section is a theoretical discussion of several 
proposals about understanding the knowledge that concrete details of the literary 
fictions can offer. In the final section, I return to the discussion of Parfit’s fission case 
to recover the lessons from the fourth and fifth sections, and extend it to a more 
general proposal. 


Thought experiments in 
personal identity 


Even though many authors disagree on the precise definition of ‘thought experiment’ 
or even whether one is available, many would agree with the following specification 
offered by Tamar Gendler. First, an imaginary scenario is described. Second, an 
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argument is offered that attempts to give the correct evaluation of the scenario. Third, 
the evaluation of the imagined scenario is taken to reveal something about cases 
beyond it (Gendler, 2000, p. 21).' Thus, Derek Parfit, for example, says that 
contemplating imaginary cases, we are not merely making up our minds about the 
situation in question hypothetically, but we ‘discover what we believe to be involved 
in our own continued existence ... we discover our beliefs about the nature of 
personal identity over time’ (Parfit, 1986a, p. 200). Thus, the conclusions we draw on 
the basis of imagination are about persons like us (Parfit, 1986a, p. 200). The reason, 
according to Parfit, is that imagination must bring to the surface what is usually 
hidden from sight (Parfit, 1986a, p. 200). 

How far are we asked to stretch our imagination? Those familiar with recent 
personal identity literature may think that philosophers must love science fiction. We 
are told of teleportation, division of persons’ brains in half, downloading of memory, 
and so on.” However technologically or even nomologically impossible these cases 
might be, we are expected to draw important metaphysical conclusions based on 
them. 

For example, consider Parfit’s case of division, which has played a very important 
role in the debate about personal identity, the question of re-identification over time, 
and the relation between metaphysics and practical concerns. After the case, two 
people wake up, ‘each of whom has half my brain, and is, both physically and 
psychologically, just like me’ (Parfit, 1995, p. 42).’ 

What happens to me? We cannot say that one, but not the other, is me: this choice 
would be arbitrary because of the same degree of psychological continuity in each 
case. Second, I cannot survive as both: as Parfit explains, this stretches our concepts 
too much (Parfit, 1986a, pp. 256-8). Finally, it does not seem natural to say that I do 
not survive the procedure. If we claim that a single hemisphere transplant can result 
in survival, how can adding another successful transplantation undo this success 
(Parfit, 1986a, p. 256)? Because all of these options are problematic, Parfit shifts to the 
question of what matters in survival. According to Parfit, the doubling of memories, 
beliefs and desires cannot count as undoing the survival in the single case. Parfit says 
that ‘nothing is missing’ in the double case that isn’t present in the single case. 

So it would be irrational to think that doubling cancels the good thing - survival 
— secured in the single case (Parfit, 1986a, 261). So it is rational to conclude that 
identity is not what matters in survival (Parfit, 1986a, 255). The counterintuitiveness 
of this conclusion, according to Parfit, is a product of confusing the fact that neither 
of the survivors can be called me (a conceptual fact) with a real absence (an ontological 
fact) (Parfit, 1995, pp. 42-3). The absence of a way of talking does not describe any 
difference in ontology. 

Parfit draws radical implications from this conclusion. If identity is not what 
matters, then, in Harold Noonan’s words, one has no reason to prefer one’s own 
survival to the survival of somebody else who is not them but is appropriately 
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psychologically connected to them (Noonan, 2003, p. 20). To get a flavour of just how 
radical the change may be, consider what Parfit says about death: while the fact of my 
death may seem depressing, the reality is only that none of the experiential episodes 
will be causally connected to my brain and psychologically connected to my present 
experiential episodes - ‘[a]nd, in that redescription, my death seems to disappear’ 
(Parfit, 1995, p. 45). 


Details, details, details: 
why ask for more? 


What are we to make of this? Presented with this case, one might immediately wonder 
about the rest of the picture. What about the background world, family and friends? 
One might think that a more robust presentation of the circumstances surrounding 
the procedure is required in order to make sense of our reactions to it. Parfit is clearly 
aware that something must be said about the rest of the picture that surrounds the 
amazing circumstances of the fission. Even though it is clear that the competitor will 
introduce some practical difficulties in the lives of fission-products, their discussion 
can only lead to ‘minor disagreements’ about the outcome of fission (Parfit, 1986a, 
p. 264). It may be‘unpleasantly uncanny’ to know that there is a psychological duplicate 
around (Parfit, 1986a, p. 264). Additionally, it would be ‘pointless for both [continuers] 
to do what they most want to do’ (Parfit, 1986a, 264). Furthermore, Parfit says that the 
woman who loves him will love two Parfits, but won't be able to give each her undivided 
attention (Parfit, 1986a, p. 264). There may be good news as well, though. ‘[T]he 
doubling of the years to be lived’ (Parfit, 1986a, p. 264), or the ability of the fission- 
products to pursue both of the conflicting aspirations that the original might have 
may be seen as clear advantages of the fantastic outcome. Whatever is the case, 
however, these problems supposedly cannot compromise Parfit’s main conclusion. 


Contesting the details 


While Parfit admits that some lives will become worse as a result of fission, as Susan 
Wolf (1986) pointed out, one might argue whether he has adequately appreciated the 
full range of the consequences of fission and its dramatic outcome for each of the 
competitors. Wolf imagines, in much more extensive and inclusive detail than Parfit, 
what it would be like to divide the resources of one life, and concludes that the severe 
psychological trauma associated with fission, and the dramatic social consequences 
(family life, friends and so on) of trying to continue the life interrupted by fission 
look much worse than Parfit admits for a normal range of lives (Wolf, 1986, p. 716). 
(I will provide more details in the final section.) She concludes that, if her imagination 
is correct, it is rational to care about identity and to prefer it to division. 
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Parfit’s response to this criticism may be predictable. Agreeing that some lives may 
be worse as a result of fission, he says that we can just stipulate an individual whose 
‘relation to each resulting person [in fission] contains everything that matters in 
ordinary survival’ (Parfit, 1986b, p. 863). We would have to imagine an individual 
whose personal relations are dispensable or replaceable, whose income can be divided 
in half without hardship, who does not mind abandoning his long-term projects, and 
does not even mind that there is another person who can legitimately claim to be the 
authentic survivor and inheritor of his previous life’s goals and aims, and so on. (Parfit 
does not in fact supply the picture of a life of such an individual.) 


Contesting the method 


We are now at a stalemate. By Wolf’s own admission, her imagination may not have 
been sufficiently open to appreciate the positive change resulting from fission (Wolf, 
1986), and Parfit can resort to further stipulation. What this reveals, however, is that 
Parfit assumes a quasi-scientific methodology in his understanding of the function of 
thought experiments. The picture must be something like this. Assuming that we can 
treat the conceptual, institutional, and scientific background as the fixed background 
against which we can assess the influence of a particular fantastic manipulation of 
this or that feature we associate with personhood (basically, assuming a world like 
ours and holding this background fixed), we tweak one parameter of the system, 
namely the uniqueness of the psychological continuer.* From our reactions, we 
conclude that the uniqueness of the psychological continuer is unimportant. This 
counterexample supposedly shows that there is no conceptual tie between division 
and one’s prospects, compromising the idea that identity is what matters (Parfit, 
1986b, p. 864). 

Kathleen Wilkes (1988) argues that this assumed model of the thought- 
experimental procedure is problematic. Even though thought experiments in 
personal identity seem to resemble abstract scientific thought experiments, and 
even though philosophers often appeal to the success of fairly far-fetched scientific 
thought experiments as a prima facie justification for their use in philosophy,” the 
comparison fails, according to Wilkes, under closer scrutiny. The ingredients crucial 
to the success of scientific thought experiments are a fixed relevant theoretic 
background (often implicit) and our ability to manipulate a chosen variable against 
it. But the problem, according to her, is that our conceptual and institutional 
background is tightly intertwined with the requirement of the uniqueness of the 
psychological continuer. Consider what she says about a possible amoeba-like 
splitting of persons (a version of fission) to address the question of whether a person 
can survive such an ordeal. 


[H]ow often? Is it predictable? Or sometimes predictable and sometimes not, like 
dying? Can it be induced, or prevented? Just as obviously, the background society, 
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against which we set the phenomenon, is now mysterious. Does it have such institutions 
as marriage? How would that work? Or universities? It would be difficult, to say the 
least, if universities double in size every few days, or weeks, or years. Are pregnant 
women debarred from splitting? The entire background here is incomprehensible. 
When we ask what we would say if this happened, who, now, are ‘we’? 

(Wilkes, 1988, p. 11) 


The force of Wilkes’ rhetorical remarks in this passage is meant to problematize the 
assumed independence of the variable (uniqueness) from the background (practices, 
institutions). Wilkes argues that if we assume that the background is the actual world, 
then the case as described by Parfit is not possible: we cannot suspend the uniqueness 
of the psychological continuer and retain the rest of the background.° On the other 
hand, if we assume some other possible world as the background, the relevance of 
conclusions about such a world to us is unclear (Wilkes, 1988, p. 46), especially since 
the contours of this possible world are left amorphous, as seen in the passage above. 
In each case, there is a problem for Parfit because neither the fixed relevant background 
nor its interaction with the tweaked variable is given adequate reflection.’ 

There are several responses that have been given to Wilkes’ criticism. Some 
philosophers argue that the challenge to provide future refinements can be met (e.g. 
Haggqvist, 1996, p. 28; Sorensen, 1992; Snowdon, 1991). Others claim that, with 
respect to the question of what matters to us in survival, we are free to imagine certain 
impossibilities (Martin, 1998, pp. 13-15; Snowdon, 1991, p. 122). Yet others attack 
Wilkes’ assumptions about philosophical terms and the kind of possibility she 
favours, along with some sliding between different kinds of possibility (Haggqvist, 
1996, pp. 28-33). It is not my purpose to address these criticisms, even though I think 
none of them are conclusive, especially if we reflect on these responses and their 
application to Parfit’s cases. Still, even though Wilkes may not have given an ‘in- 
principle’ objection to thought experiments, her challenge compromises many of the 
standardly accepted thought experiments in the literature on methodological 
grounds that need to be re-examined. 


Details and the ‘surface of the world’ 


In fact, Wolf’s critique ends up pointing out the methodological limitations of Parfit’s 
work as well, albeit from a slightly different angle. The earlier stalemate between Wolf 
and Parfit showed that there are different ways to imagine the consequences of fission. 
However, as Wolf puts it, the grounds for answering the question of what ought to 
matter to us are expressive of the moral and evaluative practices that constitute our 
form of life (Wolf, 1986, p. 713). According to her, whether identity is what matters 
depends on how it hooks up with the rest of the evaluative practices we have (Wolf, 
1986, p. 714). What ought to matter to us must start with reflection on what is valuable 
about persons as we know them, and this involves us in considerations that have little 
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to do with the metaphysical composition of persons, and much to do with reflections 
about the ‘surface of the world’ (Wolf, 1986, pp. 708, 713, 716). Suppose we imagine 
that the possible worlds in which we split are better than this one. To answer why this 
is significant to persons like ourselves we have to appeal to our values and attachments. 
Thus, even though we will be considering worlds with different metaphysical 
compositions, so to speak, the evaluative import of the connection has to do with a 
different assessment of the interplay between different aspects of personhood, 
metaphysical and practical.’ 

In sum, Wolf and Wilkes show the methodological limitations of Parfit’s discussion. 
Since the question we are addressing is the question of what ought to matter in 
survival, we should discuss the overall shape of our life that generates value. Such 
discussions, however, do not fit the quasi-scientific model of success assumed in 
Parfit’s work. Moreover, the criticisms sketched above also point to a different 
assessment of the role of the background in such discussions. Thus, instead of relying 
on toy examples and then dealing with the tension between the counterintuitive 
conclusions and the overall shape of our practice, we should consider expanding our 
focus in thought experiments to include practical and social dimensions of our lives. 
Such explorative use of thought experiments'® can open up a different region of 
knowledge that current thought experiments designate as secondary and inessential 
to constituting persons. 


The epistemological significance 
of fiction 


Let’s take stock of where we are. Philosophers use abstract toy examples to argue for 
tremendously important metaphysical theses. These cases are meant to reveal our 
deeply held beliefs about ourselves. As we have seen, however, the question of 
mattering requires an exercise of our imaginative and reflective capacities applied to 
the domain of the ‘surface of the world’ Thus, reflecting on the degree to which the 
psychological continuity holds or doesn't has to be accompanied by thinking how 
this connects to other values we have. Extending this idea, Ithink that methodologically 
in our construction of thought-experimental scenarios we are required to extend our 
focus from tracking one or two select aspects of our continuation to fuller visions of 
possible worlds, including the circumstances of psychological, social and conceptual 
repercussions of thought experiments. 

So what are we to do? At this point, it seems natural to consider an overlooked 
possibility that we started with. As I claimed in the introduction, philosophical 
thought experiments are structurally similar to our stories of doubling, head- 
swapping, invasion by spirits, and other transgressive fictions that reveal our standing 
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preoccupation with the questions of change, sameness and difference, death and 
survival. We have seen the methodological limitations of the scientific model of 
thought experiments in the domain of personal identity. If our making sense of 
persons is tightly connected to detailed thinking about the ‘surface of the world in 
which persons find themselves, and their interpersonal interactions, then turning to 
the natural home of such reflection - literary fictions - seems like a good starting 
point. By looking at the responses we have to complicated interactions between 
embodiment, individual psychology and social space, presented in literary fictions, 
we can begin to bring to the surface the intertwined elements that sustain personhood 
in the world. By reflecting on the cognitive significance of literary fictions, we can 
then gain methodological insight into the cognitive significance of thought 
experiments. 


Example: The Transposed Heads: 
A Legend of India 


To focus our thinking, let's look at Thomas Mann's work The Transposed Heads: A 
Legend of India (Mann 1941).'' Here is a brief summary. Shridaman and Nanda are 
best friends. Each has what the other lacks: Shridaman has a great mind, while Nanda 
has a beautiful body. Shridaman falls in love with Sita and marries her, but as time 
goes on Sita discovers her passion for Nanda’s physical beauty. A classic love triangle 
gets a fantastic resolution when both Shridaman and Nanda behead themselves and 
Sita connects each head to a different body. Who is who now? Shridaman and Sita are 
happy with his new body, while Nanda seems a bit apprehensive. A wise saint sides 
with Shridaman, dispensing the wisdom that ‘among the limbs to head the highest 
rank belongs’ (Mann, 1941, p. 87), meaning that Sita is married to the possessor of 
Shridaman’s head. The happy couple enjoy their life together. But as time goes on, 
Shridaman’s newly acquired body and the old head adjust proportionately to the 
lifestyle of their owner, the result being that the original appeal of either part is 
compromised. Sita can’t stop thinking about the corresponding changes that must be 
occurring to Nanda. She takes off with her child to seek Nanda. Shridaman follows 
them, and the heroes decide to put an end to the affair by fighting and killing each 
other (Mann, 1941, p. 113). 

The narrator tells us that this is the story of all marriages, ‘exaggerated and 
accentuated by the circumstances’ (Mann, 1941, pp. 96, 99). Even without this 
prompting, I believe, we would read the legend as an exaggerated version of our own 
fantasies about conflict resolution in marriage by positing untenable dualisms. When 
Sita makes the ‘mistake’ of putting wrong heads to wrong bodies, at first this seems to 
be to at least her own and Shridaman’s satisfaction, and indeed the two spend a 
wonderful time together. But as time goes on, ‘Shridaman, the Brahman’s grandson, 
continued, even with Nanda’s body, to be what he had been and to live as he had lived’ 
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(Mann, 1941, p. 96). Adjusting to the owner's lifestyle, the muscles lose their tone, the 
skin its colour: ‘in short the joyous friend-body, in its former life the chief of the 
whole, turned into a tame appendage to a head’ (Mann, 1941, p. 97). In coordination 
with that, the body exerts influence on Shridaman’s head as well: he is not as sharp as 
he used to be, his words lose their charm, and his features become less refined. Thus, 
the satisfactions of an artificial unification of the best head with the best body are 
short-lived. The legend shows that adding mind to a body does not function like 
addition in arithmetic; the crucial feature neglected by our fantasizing attitudes is 
that our bodies and minds are participating in a life which fuses all of the elements of 
an individual's continuation. The ‘external’ circumstances of his life - social status, 
habits, occupation, environment - are seen as importantly connected to the dynamic 
unfolding of a narrative of a life. 

The legend also provides a commentary on another simplification of dualist 
thinking, by compromising the idea that being in love with a person is reducible to 
being in love with a mind while also being in love with a body. In the fantastic head- 
swap, we (implicitly) identify features that are structurally similar to some of our own 
simplifying attitudes towards living with others. While reading, one may be struck by 
the structural similarity between our own cravings to resolve the problems in our 
relationships by dualistic fantasizing and the legend’s literal exemplification of these 
cravings in what each of our heroes wants. Even though the separation between mind 
and body tracks something deep and important, its blunt application to the case of 
matriage fails disastrously. Dualistic approaches to the practical problems of living 
do not work in this context. What we have is a lens through which we can see our own 
situation (see Camp, 2009). We can appreciate the significance of the mind-body 
interaction with the particularly novel clarity brought forth by the fiction. Even 
though the situation is fantastic, the protagonists have to be enough like ourselves for 
us to make sense of the transformation and to appreciate the insight brought by the 
story. While the occurrence itself is fantastic, the psychological and the social 
background is accurately depicting ourselves as experiencing the same kinds of 
struggles of being driven by fantasies. So the tragic resolution rings true to us. In 
considering heads, bodies and minds, one must consider another essential ingredient: 
life. 

Here we can drawon Richard Wollheim’s (1984) discussion of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
to clarify the problem. In one of Ovid's stories, Io is turned into a heifer and Actaeon 
is turned into a deer. According to Wollheim, the story lets us appreciate what these 
characters either cannot do at all or cannot do in the human way. Wollheim thinks 
that the contrast between the inner personhood that we can imagine and the outer 
disguise, in which the personhood is bound to be misexpressed, is baffling. What we 
do not understand, Wollheim says, is how one animates the other (Wollheim, 1984, 
pp. 5-7). According to Wollheim, whole areas of our understanding are not engaged 
when we try to provide the rest of the picture. Is the cow thinking? Does it understand 
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language? If it does, why does it not speak to us? How does it form intentions? For 
example, forming the intention to communicate one’s name to others presupposes 
some repertoire of communication tools and the background society in which it is 
accepted. For Wollheim, the lesson we take from Ovid is that a person cannot simply 
be superadded to an animal: persons are always already human-persons, bug-persons, 
heifer-persons, or what have you. 

Wollheim’s conclusion is not our concern here, but the lesson is well taken: whole 
areas of our conceptual understanding are shaded in the simplistic division between 
mind and body. Only by placing fantastic transformations in a more general worldly 
context can we make more explicit the interactions between isolated aspects of our 
personhood and the overall background of intelligibility. 


Epistemology and fiction 


The relation between fiction and philosophy has a very long history, of course. Many 
philosophers have claimed that we can gain knowledge from reading fiction, and the 
idea that fiction is, in John Gibson’s words, ‘our-worldly’ is intuitive. In this section, 
I can only scratch the surface of our complicated question: what is the role that the 
additional details of literary fictions are supposed to play in our understanding of 
knowledge that we get from fictions like The Transposed Heads? In this section, I will 
discuss several proposals about how to theorize the remarks I made earlier into a 
more concrete philosophical proposal. 

Some philosophers have argued that, given a suitable philosophical interpretation, 
we can think of some such fictions as implicit thought experiments or as containing 
the same kind of cognitive structures as thought experiments (Carroll, 2002). Others 
have argued that in fictions’ ‘afterlife’ we can reflect on the truth or falsity of the 
thematic statements that such fictions may contain (Kivy, 1997). It seems natural, 
then, to think that the value of detailed concrete presentation lies in setting up the 
more nuanced and elaborate scenarios for our reflection, such that they do justice to 
the complexities of human life we want to understand. 

Consider, along these lines, for example, Martha Nussbaum’s work on understanding 
the contribution of literature to our ethical reflection. Nussbaum’s picture of ethical 
activity involves and in some sense prioritizes emotional engagement with particular 
characters, which finds its natural home in works that are usually considered literary 
in form, over the application of general rules (Nussbaum, 1990, p. ix). Nussbaum says 
that ‘[s]chematic philosophers’ examples almost always lack the particularity, the 
emotive appeal, the absorbing plottedness, the variety and indeterminacy, of good 
fiction’ (Nussbaum, 1990, p. 46). Since novels are typically open-ended, highly 
detailed and complex, and since they display both the inconclusiveness of live choices 
and the significant consequences of any choice, they have a closer affinity with our 
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life-situations that display similar features. Novels trigger our emotional responses 
and put us in the shoes of, or along with, their characters, making the circumstances 
alive to us. By doing this, they represent the actual domain of ethical reflection more 
accurately (Nussbaum, 1990, p. 49). 

‘The picture emerging from these remarks is that of literature allied with philosophy, 
the philosopher providing both the explicit explanatory commentary and analysis of 
the passages in the novels. The concrete details of literary presentation, according to 
this reading, are grounds for appreciating them as (implicit) philosophical discussions 
that have ‘special cognitive requirements and advantages’ (Carroll, 2002, p. 19).' 

This reading makes Nussbaum more traditional than she may be, however. There 
is also another side to her remarks. For example, she stresses the idea that 


[o]ne must be careful that the form and the stylistic claims of the commentary develop 
and do not undercut the claims of the literary text. And one must not rule out the 
possibility that the literary text may contain some elements that lead the reader outside 
of the dialectical question altogether; that, indeed, might be one of its most significant 
contributions. 

(Nussbaum, 1990, p. 49) 


If I understand this correctly, the dialectical dialogue between philosophy and 
literature is not exhausted by thinking that literature gives us better (more detailed 
and concrete) examples with which to probe our conceptual commitments and 
entitlements in the familiar ways. In our context, the suggestion is thus not to replace 
Parfit’s cases with some fiction like The Transposed Heads, as somehow more 
accurately getting at our concepts of mind and body. Nussbaum urges us to consider 
whether seriously and reflectively attending to the literary work can change our views 
of the goals, needs and methods of philosophy. 

Relatedly, Cora Diamond, reflecting on the work of Stephen Clark in animal ethics, 
discusses the attentive response to particular details of the world with the full range 
of one’s intelligence and imaginative engagement (Diamond, 1991)." As she says, 


[t]he transition [to such an attentive response] depends on our coming to attend to the 
world and what is in it, in a way that will involve the exercise of all our faculties; and 
that religion, poetry, and science, if uncontaminated by self-indulgent fantasy, are the 
most important modes of thought leading to that kind of attentive imaginative 
response to the world. 

(Diamond, 1991, p. 296) 


Like Nussbaum, Diamond does not deny that argumentation plays an important role 
in our seeing things right. But she denies the a priori assertion that, in contrast to 
argumentation and conceptual clarification, other ways of imaginatively responding to 
the world cannot count as genuine philosophy, as if they always require an 
argumentative crutch. Diamond draws our attention to the resources that are left out 
of the discussion by a particular picture of a philosophical work as an argumentative 
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discourse that focuses only on appeals to shared reasons or facts as grounds for our 
convictions. According to Diamond (following Henry James), the ‘habits of awareness, 
reflection, and discrimination, especially the work that is done to develop and cultivate 
them to their refinement, indicate and form the basis of the critical resources that are 
involved in how we attend to the world (Diamond, 1991, p. 301). As I understand her, 
these habits are what is given to us in the full description of what it is that a work of 
philosophy or literature can do in order to convince us. That is, we can assess the 
quality of thought or intellect beyond assessing argumentation and the availability of 
the metaphysical grounding for the philosophical view that is being defended. 
I will quote her in full here: 


Ihave spoken of literary and non-literary works which invite us to respond emotionally 
or to take up some moral attitude or view of life; what I need to add is that such works 
may include in the ‘invitation’ an invitation to just the kind of awareness and critical 
reflection I have described. We are familiar enough with the kind of critical attention 
invited by philosophical argument, the kind of work demanded by it of the reader; but 
critical attention to the character and quality of thought in a work may be asked of a 
reader in many other ways as well. Further, a work may invite the reader to elaborate 
and develop a way of looking at things and to respond critically to it then as a possibility, 
perhaps leaving open in various ways how it is to be elaborated, perhaps incorporating 
any number of suggestions. 

(Diamond, 1991, p. 303) 


Nussbaum’s and Diamond's remarks invite us to engage with works of fiction without 
presupposing that as a result we have to generate an argument or a theme that is 
implied or suggested by the work, such that this argument comments on the actual 
world. Reading The Transposed Heads, we are neither doing science, nor working 
with an argument. But then what is the epistemological significance of more detailed 
fantastic scenarios? 

John Gibson articulates this challenge as that of explaining how fictional discourse 
can have cognitive value despite not having the cognitive structures we typically 
associate with knowledge (Gibson, 2003, 2007, 2009). According to Gibson, if we treat 
fictional content as expressing some propositions about the actual world, ‘we disregard 
their place and function in the text’ (Gibson, 2007, p. 96). This can amount to thinking 
that literature is philosophy in disguise, and there are serious difficulties with this 
proposal.’* Instead, the cognitive value must be found in the specifically fictional 
content of the text, and must be tied to the imaginative engagement with a fictional 
world. The encounter with a literary fiction is an encounter with a vision of the world, 
and, as such, it has different epistemic virtues than an encounter with a philosophical 
argument might have.’ 

What kind of knowledge is found in such visions? To explain the special nature of 
the cognitive value that literary works can offer, Gibson points to Stanley Cavell’s 
distinction between knowledge and acknowledgement (Cavell, 1969, 1979). 
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According to Cavell, we can know how to describe someone in pain (i.e. we have 
the criterial knowledge how to use the word ‘pain’) without recognizing what kinds 
of action one is called on to perform when this other person is in pain (Cavell, 
1979; Gibson, 2007, 2009). Thus, Gibson imagines a person who does not see that 
another’s pain ‘makes a claim on him to try to relieve the pain (Gibson, 2009, p. 480). 
This example shows a kind of failure on the part of the agent in terms of 
acknowledgement. Going beyond our knowledge of how to use words like ‘pain; 
‘hurt; etc., acknowledgement can be said to implicate and expose one in personal 
ways. Acknowledgement is in the region of axiological understanding and has to do 
with ‘values, cares, and concerns that define the character of our particularly human 
practices and experiences’ (Gibson, 2009, p. 481). We can see the difference between 
mere criterial knowledge and the latter kind by using the vocabulary of investing, 
acknowledging and showing what kind of agent one is, and, Gibson argues, ‘for this, 
a picture, a vision, of human activity is necessary, not the elaboration of a concept or 
principle’ (Gibson, 2009, p. 481). According to Gibson, literary fictions can exhibit the 
meaning and significance of our concepts as living dispositions embodied in our 
responses to and actions towards others (Gibson, 2007, p. 108). Without 
acknowledgement, we may not be able to appreciate our orientation to the world 
shared with others, the world of value (Gibson, 2007, p. 111). 

In sum, according to Gibson, the epistemological significance of the detailed 
presentations of literary fictions lies in articulating the role that our concepts play in 
our life, connecting the intellect to the world of living persons in interpersonal space. 
How does this apply to fictions like The Transposed Heads? The fantastic head-swap 
is not an argument or an experiment, but a dynamic exploration of the interactions 
between different aspects of our lives in the world. As we have seen, such exploration 
compromises the fantasies of strict separation between mind and body by exposing 
the temptations and the long-term costs of allowing such dualisms to guide our 
decisions and actions. We are not learning the concepts of mind and body, but by 
stretching them to their limit in telling fantastic stories we can explore the possible 
degrees of freedom that each may have in their mutual dependence. 


Back to metaphysics: fission again 


Now we need to apply the methodological insights from literary fictions to the 
domain of personal identity, with suitable modifications. An appreciation of the 
elements of fictional works that make them cognitively significant can help us 
articulate the cognitive value of the philosophical thought experiments. When we 
breathe life into thought-experimental abstractions, we engage with the living world 
of a thought-experimental fiction. My proposal is that we can learn from engagement 
with a reflective exploration of the dynamic interaction of a full range of the person's 
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life aspects: embodiment, socio-cultural position and psychological development. 
Probing the sustainability of our concepts in the newly envisioned circumstances can 
put us in a position to then reflect on the more traditional questions of personal 
identity. Such fictional elaborations are defeasible, but the exercise is justified on the 
same grounds that we justify our current use of thought experiments. We can 
tentatively accept their outcomes as more or less reasonable as long as they can 
withstand informed criticism according to our current standards of reasonableness, 
relying on the full range of habits of reflection, awareness and discrimination 
described by Nussbaum and Diamond. 

With this in mind, let’s revisit the fission case. What happens to the interpersonal 
interactions, especially with very close others, when two equally well-qualified lovers, 
husbands or best friends enter the stage and try to fit into a social niche meant for 
one? Extending Wolf’s remarks about the significance of the rupture fission 
introduces, I will conclude that the story of fission-persons encounters difficulties 
that are even more serious than she uncovers. 

Suppose we try to fully understand the significance of fission for a daughter of 
loving parents by reflectively engaging with a possible development of her fission- 
story. Which of the two post-fission persons is the one to claim an inheritance? Which 
of the two is responsible for the loans taken out several years ago? Which one is about 
to get married to her lover? 

Let’s follow Parfit’s own schema to attempt to address these questions.’* There will be 
four options. First, choosing one fission-product over the other is arbitrary. What story 
can the parents tell about one but not about the other? If there is such a story, then it 
will apply equally well to the other. Any choice will be unfair to one of the daughters. 

Second, suppose that you treat two of the fission-products as if you are interacting 
with a single person. This approach quickly breaks down when applied to interpersonal 
relationships and, in general, to the non-divisible goods of life. Suppose the daughter 
is discussing her lover with her best friend. There is only one best friend now for 
two competitors. To be fair, the friend would have to give each only half of the 
emotional energy reserved for friends (assuming that one’s emotional energy can 
only go so far). Let’s also not forget that both have the date scheduled in their calendar 
and remember to come to the meeting. Do three of them show up to the date? This 
can't be a sustainable friendship, however, and in the long run we can imagine that 
both relationships will deteriorate. This extrapolates to all relationships. Each of the 
competitors for a single social niche will demand full attention, but the friends of 
the original person will only be willing to interact with one, thinking that this is 
enough. All sorts of confusion that arises from such an absurd situation is easily 
imaginable. For example, if I promised to meet the original, then I will think that one 
meeting is enough, but now I will be asked to show up twice. And I cannot do that. 
This point generalizes: the expected chains of reciprocal reinforcements between 
promises, obligations, responsibilities, and so on, will start breaking down. 
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Finally, suppose that each fission-product should be treated as the original. You 
now have to pay back twice the borrowed sum and make twice the time for friendships 
and relationships. Some things that the parents and friends would have to do for each 
of the competitors would put them in direct competition, but not doing them would 
undermine the value of the relationship and the trust on both sides. (There is only 
enough money for one person to go to college; there is only one person with whom 
Iam in an exclusively intimate relationship, etc.) The breakdown of the stories we tell 
reveals the tension between the imagined scenario and the vocabulary that we are 
asked to apply to it. We cannot give up on our concepts of personhood that find their 
natural home in the world like ours, without becoming unintelligible to ourselves. 
Without the rest of the picture revealed in the constructive filling-in, we do not yet 
understand what relation persons who undergo fission have to us. Thus, Parfit’s 
conclusion does not follow.’” 


Conclusion 


Many mainstream thought experiments already mention the details of the possible 
lives of persons who undergo fantastic transformations. However, the presentation of 
such details is abstract and shortened because such details are assumed to play a very 
minor role in our understanding of personhood. My approach brings to light the 
work that the articulation of the background of each possible world may do in 
outlining the constraints on the intelligibility of a vision of a possible life as ours. 
Through such articulation, we make ourselves aware of the complicated interactions 
between different aspects of our lives. For example,as we saw, the space of interpersonal 
relations, for example, is not simply conventionally adjustable to accommodate 
another copy of a sister or a friend. Our whole way of life is predicated on the 
presupposition of a unique continuer of a life. The difficulty of applying personhood 
concepts to duplicating individuals shows that it would be a mistake to classify the 
individuals who fission or teletransport (with the discussed caveats) as persons in our 
sense. The problem, then, is not primarily that double survival does not fit the logic 
of identity (Parfit, 1986a, p. 262). The problem is that we do not have the conceptual 
resources to adequately capture the status of the fission-products. Their relation to 
the original is neither death, nor survival of familiar individuals. Methodologically, 
my approach shows that the assumed discrete elements of our life - psychological 
continuity, identity, uniqueness, etc. - should be understood as the structural 
requirements of our making sense of personhood, in contrast to thinking that these 
relations can be added into or taken out of the mix. 

Someone might reply to the whole approach that what we are testing is just the 
limits of our imagination. Our current limitations with respect to imagining how the 
background world could change to accommodate the possibility of fission does not 
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mean that the background and our practices could not evolve and preserve‘us.'* Here 
I can only outline a possible line of response to this serious challenge. My approach 
indicates that thought experiments are not infallible. This is to be expected because 
of the openness to further developments that I endorse. 

But I do not think that this feature of the approach implies that discussions of this 
kind have to degenerate into mere intuition-bashing. While all of the features of our 
life are contingent, the patterns of dependence between different features of our life 
that emerge from the discussion of these differences in conceptual reach (and the 
degrees of importance of these contingent details) allow us to differentiate between 
what is more or less arbitrary, and what is contingent, but not merely arbitrary.” 


Notes 


* T would like to thank Marya Schechtman, Mae Liou, David Shoemaker, John Gibson, 
Colin Klein, David Hilbert and Matthew Pianalto for their conversation and 
comments on the material from which this chapter is drawn. 

1. Other formulations similar to this can be found in Norton, 1996; Sorensen, 1992; 
Rescher, 2005; and Parfit, 1986a. 

2. These are found, for example, in Parfit, 1986a; Parfit, 1995; Williams, 1970; Unger, 
1991; and Lewis, 1976. 

3. Parfit uses the case in many works, but the details and the differences are not 
relevant for my purposes. 

4. For many philosophers of personal identity, the relevant background to address 
questions in this domain has to include the discussion of our practical concerns, 
embodied in our institutions, practices, and so on, including science (Wilkes, 1988, 
p. 12). My discussion is pertinent to those who share the assumption. This 
assumption has recently come under attack from philosophers with very different 
sensibilities and agendas (e.g. Schechtman, 1996; Olson, 1997; Shoemaker, 2007). 

5. It is said that Einstein, Mach and Galileo, among others, have used thought 
experiments to advance important theoretical breakthroughs (e.g., Wilkes, 1988; 
Sorensen, 1992; Parfit, 1986a). 

6. Wilkes argues that the kind of possibilities philosophers must consider cannot be 
mere logical possibilities; instead, we are dealing with ‘theoretical possibility’: ‘a 
matter of what could or could not happen given our backing scientific knowledge: 
what our theories allow to be possible or not (Wilkes, 1988, p. 18). 

7. Relatedly, Wilkes argues that the personhood terms are importantly different from 
the ‘natural kind’ terms of science, worsening the problem (Wilkes, 1988, p. 13). 

8. Wolf is convinced, for example, of the truth of metaphysical reductionism, but does 
not think that it implies an overhaul of ethics. 

9. Parfit responds to Wolf’s criticism by saying that her appeal to the values grounded 
on our current understanding of value as originating in identity is incommensurable 
with his view. This means that for someone convinced that there is no ‘depth to 
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identity appeals to values grounded in identity will be question-begging (Parfit, 
1986, p. 864). Since my focus is methodological, I only need to point to the fact that 
even if the ‘grounds are different for Wolf and for Parfit, the shape of the discussion 
of the complexities of the evaluative practices we have - i.e. the complicated 
business of articulating our form of life - cannot amount to deciding that identity is 
not what matters on the basis of one counterexample. 

For a discussion of the exploration model of thought experiments, see Diamond, 
2002. Can Parfit avoid Wilkes’ charges by simply claiming that she has 
misunderstood the model he was using? This move is available, but then Parfit’s 
replies to Wolf (that all he needs is one counterexample) cannot be decisive. 

The source of the story — however corrupt it might be in Mann’s reworking - is 
Vetalapanchavimshati, a collection of myths, which is itself a part of a larger 
collection, Kathasaritsagar (eleventh century), which can be traced to even earlier 
times (Surana, 1997, p. 212). The scholarly details of Mann’s own sources — various 
retellings and reworkings (for example, by Goethe; see Surana, 1997, p. 212) - are 
not relevant to my discussion. 

Carroll argues that the richness of detail in literary works may be required by the 
complexities of thought-experimental problems, such as the discussion of the 
subtleties of virtues and vices (Carroll, 2002, p. 19). 

The discussion is prompted by O’Neill’s review of Stephen Clark’s book The Moral 
Status of Animals (Clark, 1977; O’Neill, 1989; Diamond, 1991). According to 
Diamond (1991), O’Neill’s fairly traditional understanding of how we are to proceed 
in ethics - start with metaphysical features of reality in order to ground ethical 
views to avoid the supposed threat of ethical relativism — betrays an impoverished 
understanding of both philosophy and intelligence. 

Lamarque and Olsen (1994) is the classical statement of this position. 

Of course, this is not an argument against pursuing the idea that fictions can prompt 
philosophical arguments. 

I owe this discussion to conversations with Marya Schechtman over the last several 
years. This treatment of fission will appear in her forthcoming work. 

I am, of course, not claiming that stories of two daughters cannot be made up. The 
ad hoc solutions — that in some fictions take the form of shipping one of the 
fission-products to some far-off location - only prove the point by disregarding the 
issue. 

Thanks to Marya Schechtman for pressing me to discuss this. 

For example, there is an explicable difference between the contingency of what one 
wears and the ‘contingency’ of having a second psychological survivor. The 
conceptual reach of adding another continuer extends to the depth of our 
assumptions about what a normal life looks like. In contrast, how one clothes 
oneself, does not have significant conceptual implications for survival. 
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Semantics of Fiction: 
Naming and Metonymy 


Carl Ehrett 


Introduction 


Sherlock Holmes doesn't exist. That fact is a source of distress not only for enthusiasts 
of the art of detective work, but also for partisans of some theories of naming. One 
popular theory of naming holds that the meaning of a name just is its referent. For 
example, the meaning of ‘Hillary Clintom just is a particular person - specifically, 
Clinton herself. This theory of naming is often called Millianism, after John Stuart 
Mill, who supported a version of it. Holmes is a source of disquiet to the Millian, since 
there is no such person as Holmes. So, whereas Clinton herself is the meaning of 
‘Hillary Clinton; it seems that ‘Sherlock Holmes’ has no meaning. That’s a problem, 
since that name is commonly used in all sorts of sentences that certainly seem to be 
perfectly meaningful - for example, ‘Sherlock Holmes is a popular fictional character? 
Millianism may be contrasted with various forms of descriptivism, under which the 
meaning of a name is not the person or thing named but is instead a certain description 
associated with the name. If descriptivism were tenable, it would solve the 
above-mentioned puzzle, since a description of Holmes can exist even when 
Holmes doesn't. Unfortunately, descriptivism suffers from problems (such as those 
pointed out by Saul Kripke)' thought by many to be damning. My aim is not to 
adjudicate on this ongoing debate between Millianism and descriptivism. Instead, I 
undertake to settle the question of whether Millianism runs afoul of how things stand 
with fictional names. 

This puzzle about naming is connected to the question of realism with respect to 
fictional characters. Granted that there is no such person as Holmes, does there at 
least exist a fictional character by that name? ‘The realist about characters says yes. 
Anti-realists say no: it is a basic datum that Holmes does not exist. Each side has its 
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troubling difficulties to wrestle with. In this chapter I explore some of the techniques 
that have been used to argue for and against both realism and Millianism. In the end 
I propose a variety of Millian realism that rejects a common assumption: that the 
name a character is given in fiction is a name of that character in reality. In fact, I 
propose, characters are usually nameless. 

It will be useful at this point to rely on a taxonomy of sentences involving fictional 
names. Borrowing from Stuart Brock (2002), we can distinguish three types of such 
statements: fictional, critical and existential. 


[F]ictional statements are claims about the content of a particular work of literary 
fiction; critical statements - statements that might be made in the context of literary 
criticism - are not claims about the content of a literary fiction, yet are true in virtue of 
the content of a work of literary fiction in the sense that, were those fictions not to 
exist, the relevant critical statements would not be true; finally, existential statements 
are claims that express one’s ontological commitments. 

(Brock, 2002) 


Fictional statements include “Holmes lives on Baker Street’ and ‘Holmes is a detective’ 
Critical statements include claims like “Holmes represents the power of the intellect’ 
and ‘Holmes is a better-developed fictional detective than Columbo. Existential 
statements include “Holmes exists’ and “Holmes doesn’t exist’ 

Fictional statements are not troubling for Millians in the way that critical and 
existential statements are. This is because the Millian can simply claim that fictional 
statements are not literally true. Even if ‘Holmes’ did not really mean anything, the 
Millian could still explain the fact that people make statements like “Holmes lives on 
Baker Street’ by relying on accounts like that of Kendall Walton (1990). On this view, 
one who makes statements like the above is engaging in a bit of make-believe. Thus 
the Millian need not say that ‘Holmes’ has a real meaning in order to explain fictional 
statements; it’s enough to point out that ‘Holmes’ has make-believe meaning, and that 
it is make-believe true that Holmes lives at Baker Street. In other words, regardless of 
how things stand in the real world, it is true in Doyle’ fiction that ‘Holmes refers to a 
resident of Baker Street. Critical and existential statements, by contrast, are not 
amenable to this analysis. It is not true in Doyle's fiction that Holmes is widely 
admired by readers in 2014. That statement about Holmes is not make-believe true; 
it is really true. Those modern readers are real, not fictional; their admiration is real, 
not fictional; and their admiration is directed at something. Likewise, someone who 
says that Holmes does not exist is saying something really true, and is specifically not 
engaging in the make-believe that is Doyle’s fiction. 

Below, I will consider three different Millianism-friendly approaches to this 
problem: fictionalism, gap views and realism. The fictionalist thinks that even critical 
(and perhaps even existential) statements are subtly engaged in fiction - in other 
words, critical and existential statements are more similar to fictional statements than 
it might first appear. Gap views hold that fictional names truly are meaningless. 
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Fictionalism and gap views both appeal to those who like sparse ontologies, since 
they are both ways of explaining our use of fictional names in a way that doesn't 
entail the existence of fictional characters. Realism, on the other hand, takes there to 
be such things as fictional characters. The realist reasons that, for example, it is true 
that Holmes is a fictional character written about by Doyle, and hence that there 
exists a character written about by Doyle, and hence that a character exists. 

Fictionalism and gap views tend to have an easy time explaining existential 
sentences and a difficult time explaining critical sentences; after all, if there are no 
fictional characters, then it is straightforwardly true that Holmes does not exist, but 
somewhat mysterious how it can be true that Holmes is widely admired. Realism 
suffers from the opposite problem: if fictional characters exist, then it is 
straightforwardly true that Holmes is widely admired, but mysterious how it can be 
true that Holmes doesn't exist. In the following section, I argue that fictionalism is 
inadequate as an analysis of critical discourse about ficta, and that gap views can be 
adequate only when wedded to realism about ficta. 


Fictionalism and gap views 


The fictionalist programme’ extends to critical statements the same sort of treatment 
that one gives to fictional statements. Many fictionalists would suggest that when 
someone says: 


1 Holmes lives on Baker Street. 


we should understand that person’s statement as prefixed by an implicit operator: 
something like In Doyle’ fiction. Thus, the person who utters (1) is usually understood 
to have asserted something like (2): 


2 In Doyle’ fiction, Holmes lives on Baker Street. 


As mentioned in the previous section, it is not plausible to give critical sentences this 
same treatment. (3) is not true in Doyle's fiction: 


3 Holmes is a fictional character. 


In fact, (3) is false in Doyle's fiction (in the fiction, Holmes is a man, not a character). 
And (3) seems to be true in reality, without any sort of implicit fictionalizing prefix 
like that in (2). 

But the fictionalist, who thinks that ‘Holmes’ has no referent, denies that (3) is so 
different from (1). The fictionalist agrees there is a slight difference, though: (3) and 
(1) are true with respect to either of two separate fictions. (1) is true according to 
Doyle’s fiction; (3) is true according to the ‘fictior’ that fictional characters exist. The 
fictionalist about mathematics says that numbers dont really exist, but when we 
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partake in mathematical discourse we implicitly partake of the useful fiction that 
numbers exist. Likewise, the fictionalist about fictional entities holds that fictional 
entities don’t exist, but that when we partake of discourse about fiction we implicitly 
partake of the useful fiction that fictional entities exist. Thus, the person who utters 
(3) should be understood to have asserted something like (4): 


4 Inthe fiction that takes fictional entities to exist, Holmes is a fictional character. 


Brock points out that the fictionalist can build on whatever work is done by the 
realist, in the following sense: instead of the above-suggested prefix, the fictionalist 
prefix could be something like ‘According to the realist’s hypothesis’ (Brock, 2002, 
p. 9). This would mean that whatever form of realism is most successful in accounting 
for critical discourse, the fictionalist can parasitically enjoy those same successes. In 
fact, the fictionalist is better off than the realist, Brock argues, since the fictionalist can 
appropriate the realist’s strengths without simultaneously taking on the realist’s 
implausible ontological commitment to fictional characters. For the same reason, the 
fictionalist can avail herself of realist hypotheses that are too ontologically implausible 
even for the realist. 

A realist may consider fictional entities to be either members of the actual world or 
mere possibilia, and may consider fictional entities to be either concrete or abstract. For 
the fictionalist, Brock recommends actualist concrete realism. This (he acknowledges) 
is a wildly implausible hypothesis, ontologically speaking; an actualist concrete realist 
would believe that fictional entities exist as concrete objects in the actual world (e.g. 
that there exists a flesh-and-blood man named Sherlock Holmes). But, again, the 
fictionalist who employs realism merely as a fictionalizing prefix is not thereby 
committed to the ontology of that realism. And so this wild ontological implausibility 
does not undermine actualist concrete realism for the purposes of fictionalism. 

Before offering my argument against fictionalism in general, I first address the idea 
of actualist concrete realist fictionalism in particular - the type endorsed by Brock, 
which would interpret (3) roughly as: 


5 According to the hypothesis that fictional characters exist as concrete, actual 
beings, Holmes is a fictional character. 


Sentence (5) does, indeed, seem to be a true statement, and this form of fictionalism 
could explain why we utter sentences like (3). However, the situation for actualist 
concrete realist fictionalism does not look as good when one considers a statement 
like (6): 


6 Holmes must have heard about the strange happenings surrounding Count 
Dracula’s exploits in London. 


This statement is false; Holmes and Dracula, though each present fictionally in 
London at the same time in their respective fictions, are not part of the same story. 
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Dracula does not exist in Holmes’ world; nor Holmes in Dracula’. But if fictional 
characters — all fictional characters — were concrete members of the actual world, 
then we would expect Holmes at least to have seen the newspapers reports of children 
being stalked by a strange woman, or perhaps to have heard of Mina’s subsequent 
beheading. The actualist concrete realist fictionalist, given her analysis of what critical 
discourse consists in, would have to countenance (6) as a true critical statement. But 
(6) is not a true critical statement. So, this fictionalism fails. 

Is it open to such a fictionalist to say that (6) is a fictional rather than critical 
sentence, and hence not subject to the fictionalist analysis of critical discourse? Aside 
from the difficulty that one can replace ‘Holmes’ with a phrase like ‘the character 
Holmes’ (thereby making it clearer that this is a critical statement), the fictionalist 
would need an explanation of why (6) can't be uttered as a critical statement. After all, 
(6) is true if it is preceded by the fictionalist’s prefix. If (6) is true as a critical statement, 
then why can’t it be used as one? 

Nor is it open to the fictionalist to narrow the fictionalizing prefix down to just one 
fiction at a time. For example, a fictionalist might hope to rule out (6) by saying that 
the fictionalist prefix is actually something like ‘According to the realist’s hypothesis 
with respect to fiction F, where fiction F is whatever fictional work is under discussion. 
This would avoid countenancing (6), because there is no single fictional work F such 
that, if F were ‘real’ per the realist’s hypothesis, it would be true that Holmes heard of 
Dracula's exploits. However, it would fail as an account of critical discourse for other 
reasons. Namely, critical discourse often does involve multiple fictional works, or 
even all fictional works. As an example of the latter, consider: ‘Sherlock Holmes is the 
best fictional character ever? This critical statement is clearly not limited in scope to 
Doyle’s fiction. 

It should not be surprising that fictionalism suffers the above problem; given that 
fictionalism understands critical discourse as a form of fictional discourse, it is to be 
expected that the distinction between fictional and critical discourse will blur in 
unhappy ways. 

It might be hoped that some other form of fictionalism, besides actualist concrete 
realist fictionalism, might succeed where that version fails. But, I argue, no fictionalism 
can provide an adequate account of critical discourse. Fictionalism, by its very nature, 
takes critical discourse to be true only in a certain kind of fiction. This means that the 
assertion of a fictionalist critical statement can never make the kinds of claims about 
the real world that our critical discourse commonly does make. To see this, consider 
again a sentence mentioned above: 


7 Holmes is widely admired by readers still today in 2014. 


According to the fictionalist, to assert (7) as a critical statement is implicitly to assert 
(8) (where ‘the relevant fiction stands in for whatever version of fictionalism is 
preferred): 
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8 According to [the relevant fiction], Holmes is widely admired by readers still 
today in 2014. 


To assert (7) is to assert that modern readers feel admiration toward something. 
But to assert (8) is not to assert that modern readers feel admiration toward anything; 
(8) says that, according to a certain false hypothesis, readers feel admiration toward 
something. But the readers and their admiration are real, even if Holmes is not; and 
(7) asserts as much; (8) does not. Even if a fictionalist view is fleshed out in such a way 
that critical discourse has inferential connections with statements outside of the 
relevant fiction — so that, perhaps, (8) could entail that real readers feel real admiration 
- it would still not be part of the content of what is said by (8). But it is part of what 
is said by (7). Hence no version of (8) is an adequate analysis of (7). 

I turn now to gap views. A gap view is not something that is necessarily targeted at 
understanding discourse about fictional entities. For example, David Braun (2005) 
and Neil Feit (2009) offer two different gap theories which are intended to deal 
generally with the problem of empty names (i.e. non-referring names). When a name 
fails to refer, Braun argues, an utterance employing that name can still express a 
proposition, but the proposition will be gappy; it will have a gap where the referent of 
the name would have gone. Such propositions can still have truth values. Whereas 
Braun thinks that sentences containing empty names express gappy propositions, 
Feit thinks that such sentences fail to express a proposition. However, Feit thinks 
that utterances of such sentences can have truth values, despite failing to express 
propositions. Whether these theories bear on fictional names depends on whether 
fictional names are thought to be empty or not. Braun thinks that they are not, 
endorsing a form of realism about fictional characters. Feit thinks that they are, and 
endorses a form of fictionalism about fictional characters. 

Gap theory, then, is not an independent rival to fictionalism and realism, but 
instead a theory of empty names that can naturally ally with whichever of fictionalism 
and realism can offer the more satisfying account of fictional discourse. Feit’s rejection 
of realism is premised on his assumption that realism is incompatible with taking it 
to be literally true that Holmes does not exist (Feit, 2009, p. 258). If my argument in 
the fourth section of this chapter succeeds, then this assumption is incorrect. It is 
possible to employ Feit’s gap theory, like Braun’s, as a Millian account of sentences 
involving empty names while simultaneously subscribing to realism about fictional 
characters. 

Having explained why fictionalist theories are inadequate to solve the Millian’s 
problems with respect to fictional discourse, and having suggested how Millian gap 
theories of empty names will fit into an eventual account of fictional names, I turn 
now to a consideration of realist theories of existential statements. Whereas critical 
statements are troubling for the fictionalist, existential statements are troubling for 
the realist; and I argue that previous attempts to resolve this problem fail. 
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Realism 


‘The realist, who holds that there exists a fictional character of Sherlock Holmes, is 
hard-pressed to explain what seems to be a basic datum: Sherlock Holmes does not 
exist. Two different options for the realist are, firstly, a metalinguistic approach that 
takes existential discourse to have a logical form very different from the simple form 
it appears to have; and secondly, some form of domain restriction, or context-based 
restriction of the predicate ‘exists: I begin with discussion of the latter of the two. I 
argue that it fails to explain existential discourse about fiction. 
Sentences like: 


9 There's no beer 


are routinely uttered truly. These utterances are true despite the fact that the universe 
is not, at the time of utterance, devoid of beer. This is due to domain restriction. In 
uttering that sentence, one is not (usually) asserting that there is no beer anywhere, 
but instead that there is no beer around here. Since this explanation allows for a 
negative existential claim to be true even when beer does exist somewhere, it may 
seem a plausible model for the realist to explain sentences like “There is no Santa 
Claus’ while holding that the character of Santa does still exist. 

It's not clear, though, whether examples of this sort extend to other sorts of 
existential statements. As pointed out both by Walton (2003, p. 241) and by Everett 
(2007, p. 67), when the party is dry, I can utter (9), but it is infelicitous for me instead 
to say: 


10 Beer doesnt exist. 


This is problematic for the realist. That (10) is infelicitous appears to show that 
predications of existence are not amenable to the relevant sort of domain restriction. 
Both Walton and Everett suggest that this forecloses on the idea of domain restriction 
as a solution for the realist seeking to explain existential statements. Walton goes so 
far as to say the following: 


Although domain restrictions on quantified ‘there is no and ‘there are no 
constructions are perfectly common and ordinary, predicative statements 
concerning existence do not admit of correspondingly restricted readings ... [T]he 
use of ‘exists’ prevents the quantification from having a contextually determined 
domain restriction. 

(Walton, 2003, pp. 240-1) 


But this is not correct. Depending on her commitments with respect to theories of 
naming, the realist can escape Walton’s and Everett's objections. Consider the 
following case. You approach me at the party, and ask me to tell you where the beer is. 
The supplies are exhausted, so I respond with something like (11): 
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11 Sadly, the beer no longer exists. 


If the wording is a little unusual, nonetheless it is not infelicitous in the way of (10). 
And just as I can say (11) in response to your asking after the beer, it seems I can 
likewise simply say: 


12 ‘The beer doesn't exist (any longer). 


The fact that (12) is permissible in a way that (10) is not tells us what we might have 
suspected anyway: the domain restriction in (11) and (12) is only possible due to the 
fact that the subjects of those sentences are definite descriptions, of the form “The X° 
Some theorists would be undeterred; they could simply respond to Walton and 
Everett that proper names too are semantically equivalent to definite descriptions, 
such that, for example, ‘Aristotle’ is equivalent to something like ‘the most famous 
pupil of Plato. That view of names, however, is precisely a descriptivist theory of 
names. And so although a realist could continue to press a domain restriction strategy 
here, the Millian realist cannot. 

Stefano Predelli, attempting to defend Millianism along these general lines, offers 
an explanation that does not require the subject of the sentence to be a definite 
description (Predelli, 2002). Borrowing from his example: consider a party populated 
by faculty and students of the philosophy department. You are present with a friend 
who is unfamiliar with the others present. Pointing to a young professor, she asks how 
far along he is in the programme, wrongly assuming him to be a philosophy student. 
You respond: 


13 Smith is not a student. 


Predelli says that this utterance is intuitively correct, even if Smith (in addition to 
being philosophy faculty) is a student in a weekly pottery class. The utterance is true 
because Smith is not a member of the contextually relevant group of students. Thus, 
Predelli suggests, a sentence like: 


14 Holmes does not exist 


can be uttered truly despite the fact that Holmes does exist, as a fictional character. 
This is possible because Holmes might not be a member of the contextually relevant 
group of existing beings. 

But Predelli explicitly presents his strategy as an attempt to defend Millian realism. 
And, as examples like (10) seem to show, exists’ simply does not admit of the same sort 
of contextual restriction as ‘is a student: If Predelli’s view here were correct, then we 
would expect other sorts of negative existentials to be acceptable which are not, in 
fact, acceptable. Predelli’s suggestion amounts to the claim that a sentence of the form: 


15 S doesn’t exist 


where ‘S’ is a name, is true just in case the following is true: 
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16 Sis not a member of the contextually relevant class of existing beings. 


If Predelli’s suggestion were correct, then it should be not only acceptable but 
natural to report Smith’s absence from the party by uttering “Smith does not exist’ 
After all, ‘people present here’ can clearly be a contextually relevant class, and Smith 
is not a member of that class. Likewise, it should be acceptable and natural, when 
someone mistakenly believes that Tommy Lee Jones is a fictional character (rather 
than a flesh-and-blood person), to reply that Tommy Lee Jones does not exist. It 
should be acceptable and natural, when someone mistakenly believes that Ford is the 
name of a musical rather than of a car company, to reply that Ford does not exist. But 
none of these is natural or acceptable. By contrast, it is fully natural and acceptable to 
assert, in appropriate circumstances, that Santa Claus does not exist. 

For the above reasons, it is doubtful that a Millian realism can explain existential 
discourse by relying on domain restriction or context-based restriction of the 
predicate ‘exists. I turn now to a consideration of another attempt to salvage Millian 
realism: a metalinguistic approach, which interprets nonexistence claims to be, 
contrary to their surface appearance, covert claims about language. Amie Thomasson 
employs a version of the metalinguistic approach, which she adapts from Keith 
Donnellan. 

Donnellan’s metalinguistic account is intended to explain negative existential 
statements involving empty names. In order to be compatible with Millian realism, 
this requires modification of the sort Thomasson gives it, because the realist typically 
takes fictional names specifically not to be empty. An empty name is a name without 
a referent; the realist usually takes fictional names to have fictional characters as 
referents. Donnellan’s account is as follows: 


17 If N is a proper name that has been used in predicative statements with the 
intention to refer to some individual, then ‘N does not exist’ is true if and only 
if the history of those uses ends in a block (Donellan, 1974, p. 25). 


The history of the uses of a name ends in a block if that history does not include a 
‘baptism’ of an (existing) individual with the name in question. If, for example, I 
mistakenly believe that there is someone outside my front door, and I decide to refer 
to this (nonexistent) person as ‘Attador’, then my uses of ‘Attador end in a block. If 
you correct me by saying ‘Attador does not exist} Donnellan’s account would explain 
how your utterance can be true, despite including an empty name. 

Thomasson initially argues that to name an individual, and to learn the name of an 
individual, both require that one have the intention to refer to a particular ontological 
kind. If you point at me and say ‘I hereby dub that “Carlos”; then it is your intentions 
that make it true that you dub a person ‘Carlos - rather than, for example, my shirt, at 
which your finger is also pointing. On this basis, Thomasson offers the following 
generalization of Donnellan’s account: 
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18 If N is a proper name that has been used in predicative statements with the 
intention to refer to some entity of ontological kind K, then ‘N does not exist’ 
is true if and only if the history of those uses does not meet the conditions for 
referring to an entity of kind K (Thomasson, 2003, p. 217). 


For example, the name ‘Santa’ has a long history of use by speakers who believe him 
to be a real person, and who intend to refer to that person. But Santa is not in that 
ontological category (‘real perso), and so ‘Santa doesn't exist’ is true. 

Richard M. Sainsbury (2010, p. 110) objects to Thomasson that it is true that 
Emma Woodhouse doesn’t exist, even if no one has ever suggested otherwise (and 
hence even if that name lacks a history of use which treats Emma as being a real 
person). In response, Thomasson modifies her proposal to (19): 


19 If N is a proper name that (in the range of uses the speaker presupposes) has 
been used with associated application conditions C, then ‘N does not exist’ is 
true if and only if the history of those uses does not lead back to a grounding 
in which C are met (Thomasson, 2010, p. 124). 


But despite this modification, (19) fails for reasons similar to those that trouble 
(18): (19) both fails to countenance negative existentials which it ought to countenance, 
and also countenances negative existentials that it ought not to. I will offer an example 
of each of these cases in turn. 

Firstly, suppose Tella is telling a story to Edgar. She begins, ‘I am going to tell you 
about Medila’ Edgar, impatient to know whether this is story is fictional, asks “Wait, 
did this story really happen?’ Tella may of course here respond, ‘No, no. Medila doesn't 
exist? Tella may so respond even if she is telling this story for the first time, and even 
ifno one has ever used ‘Medila in fictional statements. This means that “Medila doesn't 
exist’ may be true even when Medila has no history of use associated with application 
conditions that are not met by Medila. Therefore the negative existential statement 
about Medila is not explained by (19). 

It may seem that Thomasson could here respond that this is unproblematic for (19) 
because, without any prior use of ‘Medila, there is as yet no such fictional character. 
Therefore, the response would go, ‘Medila in my above example is a true empty name, 
not (yet) a name of a fictional character. But consider a case like the following. Suppose 
that a new play contains a character who is never named onstage, but who is nonetheless 
a full character in the play. Tella, as playwright, refers to this character in her notes and 
in the playbill as “Medila: These uses of ‘Medil@ are all (ex hypothesi) critical statements, 
not fictional ones. None of them uses the name, even in pretence, as though it applied 
to a real woman. Nonetheless, if Tella is describing the plot to Edgar, she may tell Edgar 
that Medila does not exist when Edgar asks whether the story is true. Therefore (19) 
fails to countenance existential statements that it ought to countenance. 

In addition, (19) also countenances existential statements that it ought not to. 
Everett, in correspondence with Thomasson (as reported in Thomasson, 2010, 
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pp. 117-18), offers an objection to (18) similar to Sainsbury’s. Everett points out that 
if your friends wrongly think that Kilimanjaro is a person, you wouldn't correct them 
by saying that Kilimanjaro doesn't exist. Thomasson grants that in many situations 
Everett would be correct. But suppose we imagine of (say) Jane that her friends have, 
as a result of their error, developed a tradition of using ‘Kilimanjaro’ as a person- 
name, with a whole associated mythology of this ‘person. Then, Thomasson says, 
when Jane is confronted by her jealous boyfriend about the time she spends with 
Kilimanjaro, it is indeed appropriate to correct him by saying that Kilimanjaro doesn't 
exist. 

I think Thomasson is right about this. But consider a slightly different case. Jane’s 
boyfriend, both bitterly jealous and pathetically passive-aggressive, is the only one 
who uses ‘Kilimanjaro’ as though it applies to a person. Jane frequently describes how 
beautiful Kilimanjaro is, and how much she loves seeing Kilimanjaro. Every time, the 
boyfriend mutters, ‘Kilimanjaro again - you just can't stop talking about him, can 
you?’ (Since (19) does not require the intention to refer to a person, we can even 
suppose that the boyfriend knows Kilimanjaro isn’t a person.) Every time, Jane 
exasperatedly responds, ‘Kilimanjaro is a mountain!’ Let this go on as long as one 
likes - years, maybe. Now there is a long history of uses of ‘Kilimanjaro’ as though it 
were a person's name. That doesn't make the following dialogue any more natural. 


Jane: I miss Kilimanjaro terribly. 
Boyfriend: Kilimanjaro again — you just can’t stop talking about him, can you? 
Jane: Kilimanjaro doesn't exist! 


Sentence (19) countenances the negative existential in that dialogue, which is 
infelicitous. But why is Thomasson’s version of the Kilimanjaro case different in this 
respect from mine? The explanation might be that the negative existential in her case 
is appropriate specifically because Jane’s friends have succeeded in creating a fictional 
character (or perhaps a figure of myth) associated with the name ‘Kilimanjaro. This 
means that when Jane denies Kilimanjaro’s existence in Thomasson’s case, she is 
talking about a different Kilimanjaro from the mountain. This explanation doesn’t 
help Thomasson, because the hard cases are the cases where there is only one relevant 
entity named X, and existence is denied of that X. Medila and my revised Kilimanjaro 
case are both of this sort (the boyfriend’s paltry grumblings do not suffice to generate 
a fictional character), and in these cases (19) delivers the wrong result. 

Can Thomasson avoid these problem cases by removing from her proposal the 
requirement that there be prior predicative uses that deploy the name as though it 
were a real entity’s name? No, because then the proposal would become relevantly 
similar to the other realist proposal already rejected above: the contextual domain 
restriction approach. In order to remove the requirement of prior, ontologically 
confused uses, Thomasson’s proposal would have to become something like the 
following: 
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20 If N is a proper name, then ‘N does not exist’ is true if and only if for some 
contextually salient ontological kind K, the referent of N is not of kind K. 


But this fails for the same reasons, discussed above, that (15) cannot be read as sharing 
truth-conditions with (16). 

Having explained why it is doubtful that these prior attempts can succeed in 
resolving the Millian’s problems with fictional names, I turn now to my argument 
against what I call the co-naming view. Discarding the co-naming view opens at least 
two new routes for the Millian to explain the truth of negative existential statements 
about ficta. 


Avoiding the co-naming view 


The co-naming view has it that when a character is named in a fiction, the character 
thereby acquires that name in reality. Thus, if the co-naming view is correct, not only 
is it true in Doyle’ fiction that the uniquely talented detective is named “Holmes; it is 
also true in reality that Doyle’s character of a uniquely talented detective is named 
‘Holmes: The truth of the co-naming view is almost universally assumed in discussions 
of fictional names. However, this assumption requires defence. An easy first motivation 
for scepticism about the co-naming view is the simple fact that what happens in 
fiction does not thereby happen in reality. 

Even if one grants that fictional naming suffices to produce a real name, one may 
still wish to reject co-naming. Consider: even if the detective character is named 
‘Holmes; still its dubbing must be different from the fictional dubbing. Fictionally, 
Holmes is named ‘Holmes’ because of a dubbing that did not occur in reality. 
Presumably, this dubbing consists in some such event as Sherlock's parents’ declaring 
that their baby would henceforth be known as Sherlock Holmes. If that character is 
also named Holmes in reality, then the dubbing that grounds its naming is an entirely 
different set of (real) events. This means that we have two different strains of the use 
of ‘Holmes’ (one of them fictional), which in turn means that we in a sense have two 
different names. Call this position the double-naming view. Consider: the existence of 
a cat who happens to be named ‘Bill Clinton’ does not make it incorrect to assert that 
Bill Clinton was once president. Predicating presidency of the human Bill does not 
implicate the cat Bill, precisely because the predication involves only one of the two 
strains of uses. 

Similarly, since (under the double-naming view) the fictional dubbing of a 
detective as ‘Holmes’ is distinct from the actual dubbing of a character as ‘Holmes, 
one may use the word ‘Holmes’ in a way that partakes of the one dubbing and not 
the other. If this is so, then it may be possible to use ‘Holmes’ in a way that does 
not connect to the dubbing that named the character in reality, just as attributing 
presidency to the famous Bill does not connect to the dubbing that made the 
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lesser-known Bill a ‘Bill’ So, “Holmes doesn't exist’ can be true when ‘Holmes refers to 
Holmes the detective, even though Holmes the character does exist. 

The double-naming view is one of the two options available to the Millian who 
rejects the co-naming view. It is not the option I prefer, for two reasons. Firstly, as 
I argue below, there are good independent reasons to think that fictional characters 
are unnamed. The second reason is, admittedly, a little ad hoc: I think the double- 
naming view encounters a puzzle that would make the view fail to help Millianism. 
The puzzle looms if one thinks, as I do, that the sense in which the two Bills have two 
different names consists precisely in that there are two separate causal-historical 
chains ending in two different dubbings of two different individuals. The fact that I 
can attribute presidency to the human Bill without attributing it to the cat, one might 
think, is explained by the fact that my use of ‘Bill Clinton’ can participate in one 
causal-historical chain without participating in the other. But in the case of Holmes, 
there is one real causal-historical chain (naming the character) and one fictional 
causal-historical chain (naming the fictional baby who will become a talented 
detective). And a fictional causal—historical chain is not a causal—historical chain. 
Therefore my use of ‘Holmes’ cannot participate in this fictional causal—historical 
chain. Real entity that I am, I am confined to participate only in real causal-historical 
chains. 

If any fictional character is named, then it is the actions of the author and readers 
that succeed in accomplishing this naming. But these actions, in normal cases, consist 
purely of pretending that a character has been named. The no-naming view, unlike 
the double-naming view, holds that pretending to name does not suffice to name. 
Doyle creates a character who is a talented detective. He then proceeds to tell a story 
about this character. He is not, of course, telling a nonfictional story; he is engaging 
in make-believe, and thereby pretending things to be true of this character that are 
not actually true. Among the things pretended to be true of this character are the 
fictional facts of its naming: fellow fictional people call it Holmes, presumably because 
some fictional person so dubbed it when it was a baby. And this exhausts Doyle's role 
in anything that might be a naming of the fictional character. Why believe that such 
pretence suffices in reality to name the character anything at all? 

Consider: we also pretend of real people that they have names they do not have. In 
the recent television series, it was pretended of the actor Benedict Cumberbatch that 
he was named Sherlock Holmes. Nonetheless, it is not now true that ‘Holmes’ is a 
name of Cumberbatch. Similarly, if I now pick up my umbrella and pretend of it that 
it is a sword named Excalibur, ‘Excalibur’ does not thereby become a name of my 
umbrella. To pretend of something that it is named H does not suffice to name that 
thing H. 

Of course, none of this should be taken to deny that ‘Excalibur’ could be used to 
refer to my umbrella, in the right circumstances - either because ‘Excalibur’ does 
become a name of it somehow, or because ‘Excalibur’ can be used to refer to things 
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that it does not name. All I intend to establish here is that the sort of pretence typical 
to fiction does not by itself suffice for naming. 

If the no-naming view is accurate, then the Millian’s problems with existential 
statements involving fictional names are solved. Under the no-naming view, no name 
is generated by the fiction. Therefore, ‘Holmes’ is an empty name after all. Ordinarily, 
it is thought that realism about fictional characters is incompatible with taking 
fictional names to be empty; the no-naming view shows otherwise. Since fictional 
names are empty, existential discourse involving them can be accounted for by 
whatever theory of empty names one likes. Perhaps Donnellan’s metalinguistic view 
is the correct one; perhaps Braun or Feit’s gappy view is correct. Either way, fictional 
names pose no special problem for Millianism. 

It would not do, however, to stop here. After all, the trick for the Millian isn’t just 
to explain existential discourse; it is simultaneously to explain critical and existential 
discourse. Critical discourse is why realism is necessary to flesh out the Millian’s 
account of fictional names. If ‘Holmes’ is an empty name, then what should be the 
Millian’s explanation of critical statements like “Holmes is a better character than 
SpongeBob’? Why do we treat fictional names as though they are names for characters? 

Here, it is useful to remember that naming is not the only mechanism our 
languages have for reference. One mechanism that receives insufficient attention is 
metonymy. Metonymy occurs when a word is used to refer to something intimately 
associated with it. For example, if I watch you and your friend Smith racing your 
remote-controlled model cars against one another, and Smith’s car closes on your 
car’s lead, I might exclaim ‘Smith is right behind you!’ ‘Smith; here, does not refer 
to the person holding the remote (nor ‘you’ to the person being addressed); it refers 
to Smith's model car. This is so despite the fact that ‘Smith’ is not a name of the 
model car. 

If the no-naming view is correct, and our fictional characters are unnamed, then it 
would be unsurprising that we should turn to metonymy to allow us to refer to them. 
Furthermore, we should not expect it to be obvious to speakers using metonymy in 
this way that they are using metonymy rather than standard naming. ‘This is one of 
the ways that the no-naming view can claim the strengths of fictionalism - via their 
shared connection to metaphor. Stephen Yablo’ fictionalism is about mathematics, 
rather than about fictional characters, but his general strategy can be employed by 
fictionalism broadly speaking. Yablo likens mathematical discourse to metaphor. As 
he points out, fictionalism understood in this way is bolstered by the unobtrusiveness 
of metaphor - in normal speech, we employ metaphor freely and naturally, often 
becoming aware of the metaphorical nature of our statements only upon sustained 
reflection (Yablo, 2000). This bolsters fictionalism against the objection that it doesn’t 
feel like we are speaking metaphorically rather than literally. 

Metonymy and metaphor are closely intertwined; often it is difficult to tell whether 
or to what extent a phrase indulges in metonymy versus metaphor. In his discussion 
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of metaphor and metonymy, Dirk Geeraerts (2002) raises the example of a phrase 
like ‘catch someone’s ear’. Understanding this phrase probably involves the use of 
both metonymy and metaphor, and it is far from clear which aspects of the phrase 
should be understood under which of those two guises. For example, is ‘ear’ a 
metonym for ‘attention’? Or should the act of physically grabbing someone's ear be 
understood as metaphor for getting them to listen to you? The close relationship 
between metaphor and metonymy allows the arguments based on the unobtrusiveness 
of metaphor to be formulated to apply to metonymy. Metaphor- and metonymy- 
based accounts are both methods of explaining critical statements in a way that takes 
fictional names not literally to be names of fictional entities. And just as fictionalism 
can use the unobtrusiveness of metaphor to counter the objection that it doesn’t feel 
to speakers like they are speaking metaphorically, so too the unobtrusiveness of 
metonymy can be used to counter the worry that it feels like ‘Holmes’ is used as a 
name for the fictional character in critical discourse. Replacing metaphor with 
metonymy in our understanding of critical discourse, despite the closeness of 
metaphor and metonymy, converts fictionalism into realism. 

Finally, a separate point of support for the no-naming view (paired with metonymy 
as an explanation of critical discourse) is that we commonly refer to fictional 
characters using names that are not the fictional names of those characters. If the co- 
naming view or double-naming were correct, then we should expect the real names 
of fictional characters to be identical to their fictional names. But consider J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s Samwise Gamgee. In one of the appendices to his Lord of the Rings, Tolkien 
(relying on his authorial conceit, that he is merely translating an old book written by 
hobbits) writes that his text modernizes many of the names involved in the story. 
Thus Samwise Gamgee was, according to Tolkien’ fiction, not named Samwise Gamgee 
(his name in the fiction was actually Banazir Galpsi) (Tolkien, 1965, pp. 478, 480). 
Nonetheless, it seems that even readers who are aware of this fact can refer to this 
character using ‘Samwise Gamgee’ just as naturally and freely as one refers to Doyle's 
detective as “Holmes. This is further evidence that we use metonymy to refer to 
fictional characters. 


Conclusion 


The Millian who undertakes to explain our use of fictional names must provide an 
account that balances our use of critical statements with our use of existential 
statements. Specifically, in the case of critical statements, the Millian must explain 
how it is that we use names from fiction to refer to fictional entities. The co-naming 
view, which is almost universally assumed without argument, is only one possible 
answer to this mystery, and it is an answer that undermines the Millian’s ability to 
explain existential statements. The better option is to reject the co-naming view in 
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favour of either the double-naming view or the no-naming view. Either of those 
allows the Millian to hold that fictional names in existential statements are empty, 
while those names in critical statements refer to fictional characters. In particular, the 
no-naming view uses metonymy to acknowledge the fact that pretend-naming is not 
naming. 


Notes 


1. For these two objections, see Kripke, 1980, pp. 48-9 and p. 80, respectively. 

2. For ease of exposition in my following comments problematizing fictionalism, I 
focus on prefix fictionalism; but I intend my argument against fictionalism about 
fictional entities to apply also to pretence fictionalism. 
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The Fictional Truth: 
Nonfiction and Narration 


Sarah Worth 


Introduction 


My six-year-old son asked me recently if a story we were reading was real or not. I 
asked him what he meant by real. He said, ‘real, mom, like real’ I basically could not 
answer his question. The appropriate answer for a six-year-old could have been a few 
things: ‘I don’t know; ‘Yes, it happened; or ‘No, this particular story did not happen? I 
just got stuck on what the relationship is between story and reality because it is not a 
relationship that can be easily mapped one onto the other. This relationship is one 
which has been discussed largely in reference to fiction and reality, primarily in terms 
of how we might learn or have emotional responses to things we know to be fictional, 
but it has not been discussed specifically in reference to story or narrative and its 
relationship to reality regardless of whether the story is fictional or nonfictional. 

My son wanted to know if the story was true or false, if it had happened or had not 
happened, if it was real or pretend. He wanted to know how to map this story onto his 
experience. Unfortunately for him, all of these dichotomies are loaded for his 
philosopher mom. Initially, a number of the sets of opposites we use to describe our 
everyday experiences are obvious and clear. They are also mutually exclusive. 
Propositional statements and sentences are said to be true or false and they do not 
cross borders. Real and fake describe fundamentally different kinds of objects and 
experiences. Truth and lies have different intentions by those who utter them. And 
fiction and nonfiction are two different sections in the bookstore and in the library 
used to indicate true stories and made-up stories respectively. They must be easily 
distinguishable from one another since one is described as the mere negation of the 
other. If fiction and nonfiction are taken merely as genre distinctions or aisles in the 
bookstore, things might remain relatively simple.’ But fiction and nonfiction are not 
merely genre descriptions; they are used to describe the ways we should approach and 
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respond to a text. Fiction and nonfiction are normative terms. All of these pairs are 
much more loaded than they initially seem, and none of the pairs are as mutually 
exclusive as we would like to think. 

The pair I am interested in examining is literary fiction and literary nonfiction. 
Although my focus will be on the ways in which we distinguish between them and 
whether there can be a mutually exclusive category distinction applied, the other 
pairs of opposites will continue to inform my investigation into the ways in which we 
use, understand, confuse and misuse the tenuous distinction that we make between 
fiction and nonfiction. I will argue that our understanding of both genre descriptions 
is in fact largely dependent upon another distinction; narrative and non-narrative, 
and that in significant ways the negation of fiction (nonfiction) cannot fall into a 
mutually excluded category at all. Further, I will argue that the association of truth 
with nonfiction and falsity with fiction does us doubly wrong since the ways in which 
we talk about something being true or false refers to a more propositional kind of 
statement of fact than narrative could ever possibly offer us. 


Describing fiction 


That which we describe as fictional can be taken in a number of ways; it can be 
something that is made up (fabricated) or simply that which does not correspond 
with reality. Fictionality can be dictated by the author’s intentions, or it can be 
something made fictional by use. Presumably, fiction could be dictated merely by the 
Library of Congress designation printed on the back of a book jacket. However, what 
is fictional is not merely what is not true. Fictionality is not simply aligned with lying 
or falsehood, nor can nonfiction be simply aligned with truth or fact. What is fictional 
is not based on subject matter alone, and it is not based only on truth value or 
reference failure. Lies are not what become fiction and fictions are not mere lies. 
Fiction is not a conglomeration of false sentences. It cannot be seen only as a negation 
of truth, but it is an intentional construction of a certain kind. Fictions can and often 
do correspond to real places, persons and events, but are not necessarily about real 
places, persons and events. Fiction is a literary genre which is to be read ina particular 
way. Also, we use stories — narratives — as a form of explanation and as explanations 
are used as justification in corresponding ways in which we validate truth claims. 
Conversely, nonfiction is also a literary genre that we are taught to read in a 
particular way, and is dependent upon certain social and literary conventions for us 
to understand it properly. It is not merely that which is true simpliciter but one of the 
preconditions of nonfiction is that it is true and documentable. What is true also goes 
well beyond just ‘what happened’ or what corresponds to ‘reality. Nonfictional 
literature appeals not just to a simplistic version of truth as ‘what really happened’ But 
narratives written about true events, events that really happened, are still largely 
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constructed into stories by editing time, event, setting, tone, character and emotion 
and often constructing or inventing causation. Narratives are also always written 
from a particular perspective. Nonfiction does not and cannot include only true 
accounts of an omniscient narrator. Nonfictional literature is a genre of storytelling 
that includes true events, but it can also include much more as well, like emotionally 
laden perspectives that could never be derived from ‘facts alone’ or ‘true events. 
Moreover, nonfiction includes a descriptive aspect that is necessarily inserted by a 
narrator. This perspective alone distances narrated stories from propositional 
sentences and propositional knowledge. 

‘The seeming difference between fiction and nonfiction is, most significantly, that one 
is false and the other is true or, likewise that I do not believe that what is fictional happened 
but I do believe that what is nonfictional happened. It seems reasonable to me that we 
should respond in emotionally appropriate ways to one and not the other, especially 
considering the fact that we do not tend to respond emotionally to things we know not 
to be the case. But the fact remains that as readers we respond emotionally to both fiction 
and nonfiction in consistent ways, and to understand both requires very similar cognitive 
mechanisms. That is, what it takes to understand the mechanics of a narrative, whether 
it be fiction or nonfiction, is largely the same — plot construction, character development, 
temporal and physical location, and causal sequencing to name a few. We use memory 
and imagination to make sense of narratives. The truth status and the reference status 
matters very little when it comes to the mechanics of narrative comprehension. 

For clarity’s sake I should also hasten to add that we refer to fiction in one other 
ambiguous way; we refer to ‘fictional characters or ‘fictional events’ but also to the genre 
of ‘fiction’ as a literary category. When philosophers speak of the ontological status, 
perhaps, of fictional characters or events, they refer to a specific non-existent being; an 
entity with reference failure. The genre of fiction is not about reference failure. We also 
refer to the truth status of something being ‘fictional’ or made up in this case. I take 
some of our philosophical confusion about the concept to result from our multiple uses 
of the term. When philosophers concern themselves with questions about the legitimacy 
of the emotions which result from engagement with fictional intentional objects, the 
fictionality is used primarily in reference to the truth status or lack-of-belief status of 
the whole narrative. But when we give examples of fictional intentional objects we are 
more likely to give singular examples like of Anna Karenina or Lilliputians as opposed 
to any meaningful reference to a complete fictional world - one that is meaningfully 
narrativized. 


Theorizing fiction 


Philosophers, aestheticians in particular, have worked hard to develop a theory of 
fiction. We need a theory, something that goes beyond a mere definition, not only so 
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we know how to organize books in the bookstore and the library, but also so that we 
can distinguish meaningfully between fiction and nonfiction and also so we can 
better understand our responses - emotional, cognitive and moral - to both kinds of 
narrative. Understanding our responses to both fictional and nonfictional narrative 
can in turn help us to understand appropriate kinds of responses more generally. As 
I explained above, nonfiction cannot be a mere negation of fiction, and a theory of 
nonfiction cannot be applied in an intuitive way assuming structural similarities 
between fiction and nonfiction. 

Although fiction is addressed widely as a topic, only a handful of theorists prescribe 
a ‘theory of fiction’ proper. Kendall Walton, for instance, argues that something is made 
fictional when it is used as a prop in a game of make-believe (Walton, 1990, pp. 70-3). 
For Walton, being made fictional is when an object, any kind of object really - a stump, 
a teddy bear, a work of art or a sentence — is used in certain kinds of games of make- 
believe. For ease of purpose, I will refer to this as the ‘use theory. Walton's explanation is 
about the representational arts generally, but he extends it to narrative and fictional 
literature. Walton says that we can distinguish fiction from nonfiction by noting the fact 
that ‘works of fiction are simply representations in our special sense, whose function is 
to serve as props in games of make believe’ (Walton, 1990, p. 72). So that which is 
fictional is that which is treated as fictional. ‘Tt is fictional that’ is a kind of invisible 
pretence claim that prefaces whole works but also individual instances (claims, 
utterances, sentences etc.) so we know how to take the sentence. When something is 
treated as fictional in this way, it does not have existential belief associated with it. 
Walton's account of fictionality prescribes a particular kind of imagining, which invites 
those who engage to imagine seeing what the prop (or the prompt) represents. He 
suggests that when we read about the Lilliputians that we imagine seeing Lilliputians. We 
do not believe they exist, but being made fictional we imagine them in a particular way. 

Being fictional for Walton can also prescribe a kind of internal consistency, one in 
which it makes sense to make truth claims. For instance, it is logical to say that ‘it is 
true in the fiction’ that Anna Karenina is torn between two loves. It is true in the story 
that Gulliver is taken hostage by a race of tiny people. ‘It is true in the story that’ is 
code, for Walton, that ‘it is made fictional that; which is the equivalent of ‘making- 
believe that. These propositional statements (Gulliver is taken hostage by a race of 
tiny people) then have a fictional modifier (it is fictional that) attached to them so 
that being fictional parallels a nonfictional account, but is held apart in Walton's 
special sense of making-believe or pretence. In some ways, this allows Walton’s 
pretence account to be a particular kind of alternative universe in which the ‘fictional 
world is one that has the same kind of internal consistency, rules and coherence as 
that of a ‘nonfictional world. For my purposes, speaking of fictional worlds makes a 
lot more sense than just speaking of individual fictional sentences. 

The other way of approaching a theory of fiction is taking it to be a fictional 
utterance. Most generally, the utterance argument is one based in philosophy of 
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language (and Searle's Speech Acts) - that is, if one intends something to be taken as 
fictional then it is fictional. I'll call this the intention theory. Peter Lamarque and Stein 
Haugom Olsen explain that ‘the fictive dimension of stories (or narratives) is 
explicable only in terms of a rule governed practice, central to which are a certain 
mode of utterance (fictive utterance) and a certain complex of attitudes (the fictive 
stance)’ (Lamarque and Olsen, 1994, p. 32). Fiction, then, is a particular kind of 
language game which only exists within a certain practice of storytelling. Lamarque 
and Olsen explain that the ‘central focus is not on the structural or semantic properties 
of sentences but on the conditions under which they are uttered, the attitudes they 
invoke, and the role that they play in social interactions (Lamarque and Olsen, 1994, 
p. 32). That which is fictional is only fictional when used in a particular kind of 
storytelling community. For Lamarque and Olsen however, ‘fictive utterance is 
ultimately a [particular] kind of communication, involving an interaction between 
speaker (writer) and audience (reader)’ (Lamarque and Olsen, 1994, p. 34). This 
differs significantly from Walton in that his theory focuses on how something is used 
as opposed to the way it is intended for use by Lamarque and Olsen. 

Gregory Currie, also of the intention camp, adds that a fictive utterance can be no 
more than accidentally true. That is, true and fictional utterances cannot be equally 
said to incite the proper kind of imaginings that fiction should incite. So belief, 
according to Currie, is necessarily something that should not be associated with a 
fictional utterance. For Currie belief/non-belief may be the guiding principle rather 
than prescribing a particular kind of imagining, as Walton suggests. Further, Currie 
suggests that fictionality is not located in the text itself (as there are no essential 
features of fictional writing that a nonfictional text might not have) and fictionality 
also cannot lie in the understanding of the audience (I might misread the morning 
newspaper as fiction, but that does not make it fictional). For Currie, fictionality is 
importantly in the stated intentions of the author of the fictional utterance. He 
explains that ‘what the author of a fiction does intend is that the reader take a certain 
attitude toward the propositions uttered in the course of his performance. This is the 
attitude of “imaginative involvement” or (better) “make-believe”. We are intended by 
the author to make-believe that the story uttered is true’ (Currie, 1990, p. 18). 

Stacie Friend suggests that we should not use fiction and nonfiction as categories 
needing necessary and sufficient conditions to define, but rather that we should think 
of fiction and nonfiction primarily as (relatively messy) genre distinctions; ‘categories 
whose membership is determined by a cluster of non-essential criteria, and which 
play a role - or rather, a variety of roles - in the appreciation of particular works’ 
(Friend, 2012, p. 16). She suggests this because of the plethora of examples and 
counter examples that arise with the use and intention theories. She further suggests, 
rightly I think, that fiction and nonfiction cannot usefully function in mutually 
exclusive or jointly exhaustive categories. If we take the two categories to describe 
reading practices (genres), but not much more, presumably a text cannot be in both 
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categories at once, but could potentially be in both categories at different times, or 
in different storytelling traditions. Further, as Friend notes, the two categories 
do not conveniently fit into the genre/compliment genre description either, as one 
would be hard pressed to figure out which one, fiction or nonfiction, would serve as 
the primary genre. 

The use and intention theories make up most of the approaches to fictionality that 
I have seen. I take issue with two aspects of these, which will help me outline my own 
position. First, 1 mention briefly the notion of fictional worlds. In the discussion of 
fictionality it is dangerous to rely primarily on individual fictional utterances, 
sentences, or small examples. When singular examples are used, which both the use 
and intention theories do, it is reduced to something that fictional worlds are not. 
Fictional or true sentences refer only to the truth status, not to the fictional world 
status. A theory of fiction must, I think, encompass the creation not only of imagining 
or taking individual sentences in a certain way, but of a coherent system that is what 
narrative describes, not just of that which is true or false. Narrative and narration, 
which are produced by both fiction and nonfiction, should not be evaluated at the 
level of the sentence, but rather by the description it evokes and the world it creates. 
When it is addressed at the sentence level, with the fictional modifier (‘it is true in the 
fiction that’ or ‘it is make-believe that’) all one focuses on is the truth status rather 
than context in which the sentence fits into the greater fictional world. If the truth 
status of the sentence is what is held to be the defining characteristic then I think we 
are missing the forest for the trees. The truth status of particular instances are not 
what make stories fictional or nonfictional even though truth status may be accurately 
applied. The ‘truth of nonfiction remains secondary for me, second to the narration. 

The second issue I see with the use and intention approaches is the relatively 
simple notion of belief that is utilized - a seemingly existential notion only. It is 
assumed (especially largely by the paradox of fiction) that a reader can either clearly 
believe or clearly disbelieve an account to be true. Presumably, we get this from the 
back jacket of the book we are reading. That is, genre classifications help to guide our 
expectations of what we read and whether or not we believe what is going on in the 
narrative. Our belief status dictates, or at least heavily influences, the ways in which 
we are supposed to imagine elements of a story. Belief, however, is created in more 
than one way. Whether or not a story is true or fictional is not something we can 
know simplistically in advance. Belief is something that can be created and cultivated 
simultaneously along with plausibility, emotional cadence and imagination. And the 
lack of plausibility is something that will degrade belief even if we are told the story 
is ‘true. Belief is not always a simple result of coming across something as being 
clearly true or clearly false. In most cases belief is reasonable when it matches up with 
some set of circumstances that we have reasonable evidence for. Evidence comes in a 
multitude of forms - direct sensory evidence, first-person testimony, evidence that 
comes from a secondary but generally trusted source, or descriptions of causes that 
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generate into something reasonable and plausible. Philosophers give much credit to 
the kind of evidence and conclusions that result from reliable syllogisms as well as 
compelling arguments. But that certainly is not the only kind of belief that is generated 
or evidence to be accepted when engaging with narrative. Belief can result from a 
correspondence type theory of truth — a direct correspondence between ‘reality’ and 
one’s own representation of that reality — but belief can also be constructed by more 
complex and subtle ways as we become convinced of things. Belief is also not just 
existential; that is, I do not only have beliefs that an event or person has existence, 
current or historical. Rather, I have evaluative and dispositional beliefs, which are 
often underlying my comprehension of many different kinds of narratives. For 
instance, I may have evaluative or moral beliefs concerning the relationship between 
Humbert and Lolita that have nothing to do with the relationship described in the 
text. Those evaluative beliefs guide my enjoyment and appreciation of the narrative 
but they do not have anything to do with whether I believe the characters exist. If 
belief can be taken in ways other than just existential then it seems reasonable to me 
to use them in reference to the ways in which belief applies to our explanations of the 
ways in which we interact imaginatively and emotionally not just with fiction, but 
with fictional and nonfictional literature. 


Why does this matter? 


I started out with a query about whether or not a children’s story was real or not. So 
how do I move closer to finding a satisfactory answer to my son’s question about his 
book? Having addressed various approaches to fiction and nonfiction I can now 
move on to some of the resulting queries, like why does this matter at all? What seems 
to be at stake here could be as seemingly insignificant as merely how we catalogue 
our books, but I believe that there is a larger philosophical problem here as well. 
Philosophers take fictionality to be at the root of several philosophical questions. For 
example, the paradox of fiction hinges on the ways in which we define fiction. 
Discussions of the ontological status of fictional characters depend on how we define 
fiction. And all of the epistemological and moral questions, like whether or not we 
can learn from fiction (and if so what can we learn) hinge on the definition. Fictionality 
also plays an integral part in the way in which we approach the question ‘can we be 
benefited or harmed by reading literature’ as well as the question of whether we can 
ever make sense of truth in fiction or truth through fiction. All of these questions 
necessarily begin with a particular view of fiction on which their answers all depend. 
But if one changes what it means to be fictional then the findings of these queries 
change as well. 

Plato introduced us to the question of the subversiveness of narration, with his 
concern over stories being disallowed in the Republic along with his distrust of 
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storytellers more generally. Although he had no notion of fiction per se, and only 
spoke of falsehoods or lies (pseudos), he knew of their potentially persuasive powers 
over both reason and emotion. But at the same time that he warned against the 
dangers of storytellers, he conveyed his own arguments through story - Socrates 
through dialogue and Plato through story and parable. What Plato feared was that the 
narrative elements of a story would entice one away from the Truth, or the Forms, 
and would make a reader more emotional and more likely to be persuaded by 
manipulation and non-truths. But he was a rationalist and argued not only that our 
capacity for reason was the best part of us, but also that it was the only means to 
abstracted Truth. The Truth he describes is one available only to the most abstract 
entities and will not be accessed by those who indulge in representations and 
essentially misrepresentations of the physical world. 

Although Plato did not in fact work with our distinction between fiction and 
nonfiction, had he been familiar with it, I think he would have rejected it. He would 
have argued that all narrative is fiction and that narrative nonfiction does not in fact 
exist at all. If it is too presumptuous of me to make arguments for Plato, then I will 
use his inclinations to make my own speculative suggestion; there is no such thing as 
narrative nonfiction except as a genre distinction. Or, it may be the case that because 
of the artificially constructed and potentially manipulative nature of the content of 
such works, the category is essentially meaningless. Worse possibly is that it is just a 
largely misleading category. Before you dismiss me as a postmodernist or dismiss me 
entirely for just spouting nonsense, let me explain. 

Nonfiction implies a direct relationship with truth. But what does truth in this 
context refer to? Correspondence truth? Coherence truth? Pragmatic truth? Non- 
philosophers generally only mean correspondence truth when they talk about 
nonfiction and what it refers to. Nonfiction claims a direct, accurate, truthful 
relationship between what the text describes and reality. But this is in fact, in any 
meaningful way, an absolute impossibility since reality is not storied in the way 
narrative nonfiction is necessarily. Reality (for lack of a better term) arrives in 
relatively static pieces to our necessarily perspectival minds. One of the ways in which 
we make sense of reality is to construct stories about it. We impose a temporal 
structure (often eliminating seemingly irrelevant events), we eliminate causes that we 
believe not to be important, relevant or that we choose not to credit, and we create 
plot, drama, narrative arc, suspense, humour, self-serving interests and intention 
where there may or may not have been any. Nonfictional narratives are often said to 
be governed by what we call the ‘fidelity constraint. As David Davies explains, ‘the 
author is presumed to have included only events he or she believes to have occurred’ 
(Davies, 2005). “Having occurred’ is here meant to be the same as ‘true’ or ‘truth: But 
this goes back to being entirely dependent upon the intention of the author and the 
likelihood that there is a significant (or direct) correspondence between the narrative 
and ‘reality. As nonfictional narrative prioritizes narrative and description over 
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correspondence truth claims, the latter end up at a real disadvantage. The narrative 
aspects, which are not incidental, invalidate the nonfictional status. 


Why the paradox of fiction is relevant 


Aestheticians are interested in fiction and our interest in fiction as a phenomenon — 
how is it different from truth, how our beliefs about it differ from our beliefs about 
real events, how our emotions in response to fictional intentional objects compare 
with emotional responses to real events, whether those emotions are real, genuine, as 
if, quasi, or the same, etc. as our responses to so-called real events. We wonder whether 
or not there are any real epistemic benefits or if there is non-propositional knowledge 
that we might gain from reading fiction. But it strikes me that while aestheticians 
have spent much time thinking about what makes something fictional, and how we 
respond to things presented as fiction, we have spent less time looking at the ways in 
which we understand and respond to nonfiction, in particular literary nonfiction. 
When we talk about the ways in which we understand, comprehend or respond to a 
work, we assume that the norm is that we only respond to what we believe to be true. 
As we write about our responses to fiction and the fictionalized we assume that this 
is not normative — that our responses to the fictional are an aberration of some sort. 
It is as if when we respond to fiction, we are doing something irrational or incoherent, 
as Colin Radford has famously argued.” But for those outside of the realm of 
philosophy, and often those who are outside of the realm of aesthetics, the fact that 
we respond emotionally to fiction is hardly a paradox and hardly even all that curious, 
and it is certainly not characterized as irrational - it is just part of our everyday 
experience. We have turned a natural response into a philosophical puzzle that is 
really only puzzling to us. But in fact, although philosophers have spent decades 
trying to disprove this claim by explaining (and explaining away) our seemingly 
irrational or odd responses to fiction, I do not take our responses to fictional works 
to be all that odd or irrational at all, primarily because we are engaged cognitively and 
emotionally in reading both fiction and nonfiction through narrative constructions. 
Narrativized events are necessarily understood in different ways than singular or 
individual events and the narrativization trumps, in most cases, the truth status of the 
story. If asked outright if they believe the fictional characters that they are moved by 
are real or if the story is true, most readers would readily admit that they do not 
believe, and the story is not true. But belief and truth are hardly the most relevant 
factors when one engages with a story. 

With the standard theories of fictionality, as well as many of the accounts which 
attempt to resolve the paradox of fiction, philosophers have appealed to a reductionist 
theory of fiction (one that in practice equates it with a falsity or a lie) as well of a 
reductionist theory of belief (belief that is only existential). What they end up with is 
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an account that reduces the emotional responses we have to engaging with fictional 
literature into a reductio ad absurdum argument. The emotions that we have as a 
result of engaging with fiction, or the knowledge we might gain from engaging with 
fictional literature has been bullied into an aberration of any kind of ‘legitimate’ 
response. 

As the paradox of fiction has been classically constructed and discussed, the 
reductionist version has condensed our enjoyment of literature, of reading, of 
engagement with well-constructed and interesting fictional worlds. So the paradox as 
it is constructed is a paradox of the singularly fictional sentence or proposition (or 
utterance), which almost has to be taken as a mere falsehood or lie as constructed, or 
as a proposition of non-belief. As it is classically constructed, the paradox of fiction 
reduces extended narratives into individual lies and falsehoods and then we attempt 
to resolve the paradox, defending our own intuitive sense that engaging with fiction 
is not irrational or inconsistent. For example, the paradox of fiction is generally 
presented as three ostensibly reasonable, but internally inconsistent premises: 


1 In order to have real emotional responses we must believe that the people and 
situations in question really do exist or did exist at one time; 

2 when we engage with fictional texts we do not believe that the events or 
characters really do exist or did exist; and 

3 that fictional characters and situations do incite (seemingly) real emotional 
responses. 


Those who attempt to resolve the paradox generally approach it as having to take the 
premises as they are, and they try to show how one of the three premises is false. 
What I want to suggest is that the use of the terms ‘fictional’ and ‘belief’ are both being 
used in such overly simplistic ways, and ways that have little or nothing to do with the 
ways in which we engage with narrative, that the paradox forces us to make incoherent 
arguments. As I said above, it makes the issue of our responses to fiction (as here, lies 
or ‘objects of non-belief’) into something curious and potentially irrational. The 
paradox really resembles something more like this: 


1 Real emotions must be prompted by existential belief or real intentional objects. 

2 The definition of what is fictional includes the lack of existential belief or 
fictional intentional objects. 

3 Fictional characters are things we do not have existential belief about. 


It is no wonder that we cannot seem to justify our emotional responses to fiction 
when things are defined this way. According to this, it would be ‘inconsistent, 
incoherent and irrational’ (Radford and Weston, 1975) for us to have emotional 
responses to fictional intentional objects. But we do not need to define fiction merely 
or predominantly on our lack of existential belief. Narratives have more to them than 
just belief or disbelief. 
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Transparency 


The notion of transparency, as discussed primarily in issues in photography and film, 
can help me to frame some of the issues that arise in distinguishing fiction and 
nonfiction. Walton explains that one of the things that appeals to us about photographs 
is their realism, but what is really special about photographs is that they are always of 
something that really exists (Walton, 1984). Portraits - paintings - can be life-like, 
but their relationship to their subjects is necessarily different from a photograph’s 
relationship to its subject. Walton claims that photography is like an aid that can help 
us with our vision. Photographs can help us ‘see into the past’ (Walton, 1984, p. 251) 
he says. His notion of photographic transparency allows us to literally see our dead 
relatives, to see the events of the past, and to see ourselves as younger than we are 
now. It is a kind of first-person or direct experience that will always be different from 
a second-hand account. Paintings, portraits specifically, are not transparent — they are 
opaque — and Walton says that there is a difference not just of degree but of kind 
between photographs and portraits. Ultimately, Walton argues that there is a certain 
kind of contact (Walton, 1984, p. 269) that is achieved through photographs that is 
unlike any other kind of perception. He says that photography produces this kind of 
contact with its subject in a way that portraiture can never achieve. 

I want to suggest that nonfiction claims to offer us something akin to our 
perception of what photographs can offer: transparency, accuracy and realism. At 
least that seems to be the promise of nonfiction. Not literally, but figuratively, to see 
into the past. The fiction/nonfiction distinction appeals specifically to a relationship 
between the events of the narrative text and some external states of affairs. Nonfiction 
refers directly to the external event while fiction does not refer directly, nor does it 
aspire to. So nonfiction is like photography in that it is, ideally, transparent - it 
presents a view that is accurate, realistic and true. Perhaps we can literally see what 
happens in nonfiction in a way that we cannot see through fiction. It seems to me that 
there is an expectation of something akin to photographic transparency that readers 
have when reading nonfiction and perhaps it is that expectation - that desire for 
transparency — which entices people to nonfiction. 

But just as Walton's view on the transparency of photography has been called into 
question because of the complicated subtleties of some of his claims, the application 
to nonfiction needs to be called into question as well. Cynthia Freeland is one who 
questions Walton’s claims. According to Walton, we do literally see our dead relatives 
and there is real transparency, but the contact that we feel with them is fictional — the 
photograph still functions as a prop in a game of make-believe. People often confuse 
what Walton claims as epistemological transparency with what Freeland calls 
‘manifestation’ (Freeland, 2008, p. 59). That is, the manifestation of an image supplies 
‘a viewer with a sense of contact or presence with the represented subject’ (Freeland, 
2008, p. 59). Simply stated, there is a difference between literal, direct transparency, 
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and psychological or emotional contact provided through the image of a loved one. 
So I may feel psychological contact (manifestation) with a photographic image or a 
painting of my loved one, but I can also feel this with all sorts of images (not only 
photos). Presumably religious iconography relies on exactly this kind of manifestation. 
And just as we might mistake our literal view of a photograph with the fictional view 
in which it is part of our game of make-believe, we also mistake what we think is 
nonfiction as being a literal‘seeing through to a particular event with the psychological 
contact or manifestation that we feel when we imagine an event as described through 
words. 

While we might like to think that the photographic transparency analogy works 
because both photographs and nonfiction seem to be the same kind of first-person 
testimony/experience, the analogy doesn't really hold. Nonfiction isn’t first-person 
testimony. Nonfiction is not a photograph, and cannot be transparent in the ways 
photographs are. We do not literally see, or understand, or re-experience what others 
have experienced through nonfiction. The closest analogy might be with something 
like documentary filmmaking, where there is real visual transparency. Think of 
documentary footage of German concentration camps as opposed to recreated 
Holocaust scenes. The transparency of the real footage allows for Walton's sense of 
‘contact’ that we can feel with the actual victims in the film. Walton warns, however, 
that the contact is less connected with knowledge acquisition (Walton, 1984, p. 270) 
than is often supposed. But we do literally perceive the Holocaust victims (we see 
them), which gives us some access to their world. Even documentary film can be 
largely deceptive, though. All of our perceptual cues, perhaps except the visual and 
aural, are manipulated, diminished and largely eliminated. Time is shortened, story is 
applied, causation is inserted, the smells and temperature are obscured almost 
entirely. One Holocaust survivor I talked to remarked that her overwhelming memory 
of living in the Warsaw ghetto was one of hunger, every day, every night, for months 
on end. She said that this feeling is nearly impossible to convey through any kind of 
narrative description. My husband’s overwhelming memory of his time in Baghdad, 
Iraq is the smell - the smell of a city ravaged by war whose septic system was a first 
casualty. This is not something conveyed at all on the news media. 

Michael Norman, in his remarks about the accuracy (or lack thereof) of war films, 
claims that: 


film may be the worst medium to talk about the truth because every film is a lie, even 
a documentary. The lie begins as soon as the first cut is made and time and reality are 
altered. The lie continues when drama is added, a neat beginning, middle and end. 
Everything on the screen is bigger, brighter, louder, more beautiful, more desolate, 
more dangerous and sensual than anything in life. 

(Norman, 1996) 


While the visual transparency may be there in documentary film, and the perceptual 
contact is higher than with fictional, recreated filmic narratives, the story or argument 
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that a documentary presents masks the real possibility of transparency. Visual 
transparency fools us into thinking we have epistemological transparency as well. 
‘The construction of narrative does not allow for transparency to reality in nonfiction. 

I think we also desire more meaningful insight from what we call truth. The 
question ‘what is truth?’ begs an answer in the form ‘truth is X; but at the same time 
no answers in that form have ever really been found to explain the nature of truth we 
really want to express with the term. No answer has been able to successfully evade 
circularity or counterexamples. Philosophers have described truth as that which 
corresponds to the facts of a situation, that which is provable, that which has practical 
utility, or that which has some sort of stable consensus. Some philosophers have 
suggested that absolute truth is impossible to attain or comprehend and others say 
that the only way to make meaning of it is to insist that it fits one of the common 
definitions. But as philosophers sometimes miss the trees while looking for the forest, 
we also ignore the ways in which people actually use the term. There is no denying 
that people speak meaningfully of literary truth, journalistic truth, emotional truth, 
religious truth and many others. Presumably, these varied kinds of truth all appeal to 
some meaningfully relevant set of standards. Presumably, although the standards for 
each kind of truth are different, the appeals to the notion of truth should be the same. 
So Iaska very Socratic kind of question: if all of these are indeed kinds of truth, then 
what is that essential nature that underlies all of them? Certainly the term refers to 
some kind of static relationship or ideal. Ideally, this ideal is somewhere involved in 
my question about nonfiction. 


Moving forward 


To this point I have laid out some of the problems with the ways in which philosophers 
have characterized our engagement with fictions. In particular, I have criticized a 
very reductionist trend which tends to characterize that which is fictional only, or 
primarily, as fictional sentences or single propositions. I am also very critical of the 
reductionist tendency to make what is ‘fictional’ into that which is ‘false’ or merely ‘not 
true. The reality of the situation, however, could not be further from the ways in 
which we have set up the problem. What I want to do in the remainder of my argument 
is build a case which accounts for the legitimacy of our engagement with fictional 
and nonfictional literature that is based on a more subjective interpretation of what 
counts as true, a broader explanation of the ways in which we construct belief and 
worldview, and argues that the ways in which we construct and thereby understand 
fiction is mutually determined by the ways in which we construct and understand 
nonfiction. I want to outline what a ‘theory of nonfiction’ might look like. 

If I were to build a theory of nonfiction that looks like a compliment account to 
the theories of fiction, it might look like this: parallel to Walton’s theory would be a 
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‘reality theory’ as opposed to a pretence theory. The modifier ‘it is fictional that’ 
becomes ‘it is true that’ It is a truth modifier rather than a fiction modifier. Or, the 
modifier might be ‘it is nonfictional that’ or ‘it is verifiable that’ or ‘it really happened 
that. But none of these modifiers sounds all that appealing since none of them 
captures an alternate attitude to pretence. Rather, they all focus on the truth aspect of 
the content of the narrative. I could go with the intention approach - that which is 
nonfictional is anything intended to be nonfictional. But that does not sound right 
either. My intentions in this case must measure somewhat reliably between narrative 
and reality. Intending something to be true can likely fail in all sorts of ways, 
intentionally or unintentionally. More generally, the fictional utterance model could 
be applied to nonfiction by maintaining nonfiction in a particular storytelling 
tradition. The boundaries of nonfictional literature would then be anything, perhaps, 
that worked as nonfiction or was accepted as nonfiction. Both of these accounts, seen 
primarily as counterparts to theories of fiction, are unsatisfactory because neither of 
them addresses the truth status of the actual story. A theory of nonfiction must 
address the relationship between story and reality as being one of strong veracity and 
reliability. A theory of nonfiction says that nonfiction starts in a particular storytelling 
tradition, it fits into a particular standardized genre, but it also goes beyond that. The 
narrative must align with reality in some verifiable ways. Nonfictional narrative is 
riveted to reality in ways not only that are reasonable even if we never fact check, but 
also in ways that we can fact check. It should be plausible or believable. It must aspire 
to be true, but not in the way that propositional statements can be true, since 
propositional statements rely primarily on their correspondence character. Facts are 
always true in context - in relationship to other facts and in relationship to time and 
place. Stories are true, stories are nonfictional, in context as well. Nonfiction must not 
just be supposed that, or imagined that, or even believed that. Nonfictional literature 
must ‘advance that’ or ‘claim that’ or ‘attest that’ or say that ‘it happened that’ 
Nonfictional literature must convince its readers that ‘it happened this way’ and not 
some other way. Nonfictional literature makes arguments for its particular view of 
‘what happened’ The author and the work must jointly testify that the story maps 
onto reality in ways that can be substantiated. This is no easy task for narration since 
I take the narration itself to make stories opaque. But literary nonfiction is not just 
about retelling ‘what happened? We have journalism and history for that. 

Nonfiction as a genre is relevantly literary. Martha Nussbaum has shown us how 
‘with respect to any text carefully written and fully imagined, an organic connection 
[exists] between its form and its content’ (Nussbaum, 1990, p. 4). While she is 
primarily concerned with the style differences between philosophy and fiction, she 
rightly points out that different styles are often associated with different kinds of 
contents and that form and content cannot easily be separated. Thus, since fiction and 
nonfiction both adhere to generally the same literary style (they do not necessarily, 
but they share it at least more commonly than with philosophical prose, poetry or 
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history presumably) the content might be relevantly similar as well. Perhaps, but not 
necessarily. What does happen necessarily with nonfiction is that our expectations as 
readers are changed. The standards are different. We desire transparency where we 
may never find it. The genre of nonfiction promises something it can never deliver in 
full, but only verisimilitude. Whereas we expect fiction to be constructed intentionally, 
and the story elements are applied in ways in which we make sense of the form we are 
accustomed to, nonfiction struggles with this a bit more. If we take Nussbaum’s 
explanation of the relationship between form and content to be one that holds, I 
might have to return to the claim that literary nonfiction is not a category distinction 
we can defend at all. It might be said to be an oxymoron, reducible to ‘assembled 
truth. Nonfictional content cannot have a literary form since the ways in which we 
develop story is inimical to the ways in which we describe truth or reality. But whether 
or not I am philosophically opposed to the category designation, it remains a 
meaningful designation for cataloguing and it is one that is appealing to readers. 

So what do I tell my son about his book? Is the story of Stone Soup real or not? I 
don’t think it happened, but that is not to say that it couldn't have happened. Hopefully, 
in many places, events like that happen where communities come together and 
individuals contribute to make big communal pots of soup. But that is not satisfactory. 
We may never have a satisfactory answer to the question ‘is the story true?’ since truth 
cannot be a modifier to story in the ways in which we want it to be. Stories are 
constructions, and even the ones that are connected to reality in part cannot be said 
to be true in the way in which philosophers take (seriously) the notion of truth. 


Notes 


1. See, for instance, Friend (2011). Here she argues that fiction and nonfiction are most 
accurately designated primarily as genre distinctions, which often have overlapping 
characteristics and are not easily differentiated by any necessary and sufficient 
conditions attributable to fiction and nonfiction. 

2. Radford is famous for making the claim that our emotional responses to fiction are 
‘inconsistent, incoherent and irrational’ (Radford and Weston, 1975). 
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Introduction 


We can approach the task of offering an account of fiction from two directions. On 
the one hand, one can propose a descriptive account of the practice of fiction and its 
underlying rules. Stacie Friend (2008) is representative of this strand and seeks to 
elucidate how we ordinarily classify works as fictional or nonfictional. On the other 
hand, one can propose a normative or revisionary account of fiction. Kendall Walton 
(1990), for example, is interested in those works that prescribe imaginings —- and such 
works he calls fictional —- whether or not these works would be ordinarily classified as 
fictions. Adopting the descriptive strategy is not an easy task, for there does not seem 
to be one and only one ordinary practice of fiction. Interrogating literary critics, 
philosophers, authors and readers yield different visions of what fictional works are 
or are supposed to be.' While the revisionary strategy doesn’t have to answer to these 
problems, it still must define a category that has explanatory power, and justify why 
this category should be called ‘fiction. 

In this chapter, I want to propose a normative account of the nature of fiction, 
pondered by three considerations. Firstly, although the project is not descriptive, the 
final account must delineate a category related to the ordinary conceptions of fiction. 
Some will call all literary works fictions, but that is not the kind of project I am 
interested in. An account of fiction should enable us to distinguish between fictional 
and nonfictional works; and, although revisionary, it should not be entirely foreign to 
the ordinary practices of fiction. Rather, it should point to the underlying factors that 
make works fictional, and that can partly explain the ordinary conceptions of fiction. 
Secondly, a theory of fiction should account for the embedding into fictional works 
of parts that are true and that the audience is supposed to believe. Take for example 
the famous opening sentence of Anna Karenina (Tolstoy, 1873-77): “Happy families 
are all alike; every unhappy family is unhappy in its own way. This sentence is clearly 
part of the fictional work, and a satisfactory account of fiction should reflect and 
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explain this fact.* Thirdly, such an account should illuminate the notions of both 
fiction and nonfiction. If it is an error to simply understand fiction as an ersatz of 
nonfiction, it is also problematic to understand nonfiction only in a negative way, as 
a category held together only by its opposition to the notion of fiction. 


Fiction and imagination 


In the past decades, the notion of imagination has become central to most accounts 
of fiction. The project of trying to define fiction by means of the notion of imagination 
can be understood as a reaction to certain conceptions of fiction. Fiction has indeed 
sometimes been understood as synonymous to lying, falsity, absence of truth-value, 
unreality, etc.? While there is something to the intuition that fiction is distinct from 
reality and has a complex relation to truth, it is a dangerous simplification to 
understand fiction simply as the opposite of reality and truth. General statements 
about the nature of humanity might well be true, and intended to be true, even if they 
appear in a fictional work. Historical fictions are also generally faithful to known 
historical facts. If some fictional statements are indeed true, then the association of 
fiction with untruth is inappropriate. It is not the case that fictional statements are 
necessarily false, nor that they necessarily lack truth-value. It might be replied that a 
fictional work must at least be mostly untrue. Yet this too would be problematic, as the 
existence of mostly false scientific works shows. Another way to make this point is to 
insist, as Kendall Walton and Gregory Currie have done, that a fiction might turn out 
to be entirely true (Currie, 1990, p. 9; Walton, 1990, p. 74). Falsity and absence of 
truth-value are thus neither necessary, nor sufficient for fictionality. 

We cannot understand fictions as lies either. He who lies does so with a deceptive 
intent that is not characteristic of the activity of an author of fiction. Most authors of 
fiction have no intention of deceiving the audience. Searle’s subtler theory understands 
fictional statements as non-deceptive pretended assertions (Searle, 1979b), but it also 
encounters problems. When we state grammar examples, imitate someone or 
illustrate bad reasoning, we are pretending to assert something, but the statements we 
utter are not fictional. 1 might pretend to assert that “Work is for ugly people. I am 
beautiful and you are not, so you should do my work in my stead; in order to mock a 
particularly vain and narcissistic person. Nevertheless, my mocking of this person is 
not fiction. As Currie writes: ‘At best the pretense theory is incomplete. The author of 
fiction must be doing something more than merely pretending to assert’ (Currie, 
1990, p. 18). Thus pretence, even non-deceptive pretence, does not hold the key to 
fiction. 

The notion of imagination or make-believe might give us a way to articulate the 
complex relations between truth, fiction and reality in a more satisfactory way. 
Kendall Walton has proposed one of the most influential explanations of the nature 
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of fiction in terms of its relation to imagination. He argues that fictional works are 
those whose function is to prescribe propositional imaginings. The function of a 
work is not determined exclusively, or even necessarily, by its creator’s intentions. 
Other factors, such as the existence of practices of using a kind of works for a certain 
purpose, play an important role in determining the function of a work (Walton, 1990, 
p. 52). Another crucial point is that propositional imagination is independent from 
belief and truth. One can imagine something that is not the case, but also something 
that is true; and one can imagine something one believes to be true or something one 
believes to be false (or about whose truth-value we have no opinion). Thus Walton 
offers us a subtler view of fiction, where what is fictional can be true and believed to 
be true. 

Nevertheless, Walton’s notion of fiction is estranged from the ordinary way we 
distinguish between fictional and nonfictional works. Imaginative participation is no 
less characteristic of my reading a nonfictional biography than of my reading a 
fictional biography. As Stacie Friend remarks, ‘numerous works of history are 
designed to get the reader to imagine, say, what it was like to live in a different time 
and place, and most interesting works have this as at least one of their goals’ (Friend, 
2008, p. 153). In addition, Walton does not offer a positive characterization of 
nonfiction, defining it as simply ‘not fiction. ‘Any work with the function of serving as 
a prop in games of make-believe, however minor or peripheral or instrumental this 
function might be, qualifies as “fiction”; only what lacks this function entirely will be 
called nonfiction (Walton, 1990, p. 72).* Thus it is sufficient for a work to be fictional, 
on Walton’s account, that it contains but one statement that is to be imagined. If but 
one statement contained in a biography is to be imagined, then the biography counts 
as a fiction. This result contradicts every ordinary practice of fiction. Although Walton 
delineates an interesting category of works, it seems arbitrary to call it ‘fiction. 

Different philosophers have tried to amend Walton’s theory in order to obtain a 
narrower category that might elucidate what lies behind the ordinary notions of 
fiction. The first step is to focus on authorial intentions rather than on the work's 
function. The crucial intentions are those involved in the creation of the work. Currie 
tells us that ‘Fictional status is acquired by a work, not in the process of its reception 
but in the process of its making’ (Currie, 1990, p. 11). A statement or a work will be 
fictional if its author created it with a ‘fictive intent’ In broad strokes, ‘fictive intent’ is 
the creator’s intention that we make-believe that the story or the statement is true. 
When a story or a statement is told with this intention, we have an act of fiction- 
telling. The first act of fiction-telling, by which the fiction is created, is the ‘fictive 
utterance’ ‘Fiction requires a fictive utterance, which requires in turn a fictive intent’ 
(Currie, 1990, p. 35) 

Authorial fictive intent is more discriminatory than Waltonian function. 
Nevertheless, the category delineated by fictive intent is still too extensive — it might 
for example contain most biographies, if we are intended to engage imaginatively 
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with them. Thus a second step is needed in order to obtain a notion akin to the 
ordinary conception of fiction. Many philosophers have proposed to add a second 
criterion for fictionality. Before coming to these theories, however, we need to 
examine Kathleen Stock’s proposal, according to which authorial fictive intent is 
sufficient to craft a satisfactory theory of fiction. By offering a fuller account of the 
notion of imagination, she aims to show that fictive intent does in fact discriminate 
between fictional and nonfictional works. The crucial claim is the following: 
‘CONNECT 2: Necessarily, where a thinker T imagines that p at time tf, either T does 
not believe that p or T is disposed to connect her thought that p is the case to some 
further proposition(s) about what is the case, whose content is not replicated by any 
belief of hers at f (Stock, 2011, p. 153). CONNECT 2 allows for the possibility of the 
same content being at once believed and imagined. We imagine what we also believe 
if we are disposed to connect it with other things we do not believe. 

Given Stock’s understanding of imagination, fictive intent will imply that the 
author intends the audience to imagine that p, and as a consequence that the audience 
will either not believe p or be disposed to connect p to something else she does not 
believe. Stock is then able to explain why most biographies are nonfictional works. 
For the author to have a fictive intent in the creation of his work - for him to intend 
the audience to imagine the content of the work - the author must intend the 
audience to disbelieve at least part of the work. If we are supposed to believe the work 
entirely, then we cannot attribute a fictive intent to its author, and the work is not 
counted as fictional. 

By proposing a subtle understanding of the notion of imagination and its relation 
to disbelief, Stock proposes a compelling way to amend Walton’s notion of fiction. In 
addition, she is able to explain how statements that we are supposed to believe are 
embedded into fictional works. It is plausible that Tolstoy intended us to believe Anna 
Karenina’s opening sentence. However, we are also supposed to connect this statement 
with other parts of the work, notably those that describe the problems and scandals 
faced by the families described in the novel; and those parts of the work we are not 
supposed to believe. Since we are supposed to connect the opening statement to 
things we are supposed to disbelieve, we are intended to imagine it. Given the presence 
of fictive intent, the statement is fictional - and the work it is embedded into is 
entirely fictional, rather than being a patchwork of fictional and nonfictional 
statements. Hence Stock’s account satisfies two of the requirements I mentioned in 
the introduction of this chapter. 

Nevertheless, her proposal as such is still vulnerable to the same kind of objection 
that was opposed to Walton’s theory. Stock’s proposal indeed prima facie rules out the 
possibility of a work of nonfiction containing any statement that is not to be believed. 
If a biography contains one sentence that is not to be believed, and if the reader is 
supposed to connect this sentence with the rest of the work, then the work turns out 
to be entirely fictional. The principle ‘CONNECT 2’ provokes a ‘fictional contagion: 
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what is to be connected to a statement we disbelieve becomes fictional. This enables 
Stock to explain the unity of fictional works. On the other side, however, it results in 
a notion of fiction that is too broad, and it reduces nonfictions to works we are 
intended to believe entirely - making it impossible for New Journalism works, for 
example, to count as nonfictions.° 

Conscious of these problems, Stock proposes two qualifications to her theory. 
First, she distinguishes between ‘fictions’ and ‘nonfictions’ on the one hand, and 
fictional and nonfictional works on the other hand (Stock, manuscript). A ‘fiction is a 
set of propositions the author intends us to imagine; a‘nonfiction a set of propositions 
that author intends us to believe. A work, either fictional or nonfictional, can contain 
different sets of propositions - some ‘fictions’ and some ‘nonfictions’ ‘Nonfictions’ can 
only contain statements that are to be believed. ‘Fictions’ consist entirely of statements 
to be imagined, even if some are intended to be believed too. 

Thanks to this distinction, Stock can account for some works in the New Journalism 
genre to count as nonfictional works, even if they contain ‘fictions: All the statements 
in a work might be intended to be imagined, in Stock’s sense, without the work itself 
being fictional. It is not sufficient for a work to be fictional or nonfictional that it 
contains a ‘fiction’ or a ‘nonfiction; respectively. We now need a way to determine the 
status of works - and this is the second qualification proposed by Stock. The status of 
a work is determined in terms of authorial dominant intention. A fictional work is 
one which consists of a majority of utterances that are primarily intended to be 
imagined. In the case of a nonfictional work, most statements are primarily intended 
to be believed. Thus almost all statements contained in a fictional work might be 
intended to be believed - as long as they are primarily intended to be imagined; and 
a nonfictional work might contain sentences that we are only intended to imagine - 
provided we are primarily intended to believe most of the work. The status of a work 
is not determined by the primary intention of the author tout court, but by the relation 
of priority between the intention to impart belief and the intention to elicit imaginings. 

While the proposed amendments solve some problems, others remain. One of 
them is the essential link woven between nonfiction and belief. According to Stock, 
authors of nonfiction must intend the audience to believe at least most of their work. 
This does not leave room for cases were authorial intentions are more ‘Socratic, and 
the author intends us to adopt a critical attitude towards her work. But the most 
important problem is Stock’s use of the ‘proportionality principle’ the idea that the 
status of a work is determined by the proportionality of statements that are primarily 
intended to be believed or primarily intended to be imagined. This principle has 
problematic results. Take for example historical novels. Those works contain 
statements that are to be believed, and statements that are only to be imagined. Some 
contain more statements that are to be believed than statements that are only to be 
imagined, while others contain more statements that are only to be imagined. If a 
historical novel contains 51 per cent of statements primarily to be believed, Stock 
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should count it as nonfictional. A similar novel containing 51 per cent of statements 
to be only imagined would on the contrary count as fictional. And what about a novel 
containing equal numbers of fictional and nonfictional statements? Should we accept 
that adding one statement to such a novel would change the status of the work as a 
whole? I am sceptical in this regard, and I rather tend to share Currie’s opinion: ‘If we 
wanted to, we could define a numerical degree of fictionality, but it would be artificial 
and unilluminating’ (Currie, 1990, p. 49). Although Stock’s account is a great 
improvement over older conceptions of fiction, it would be better to have a theory 
that does not have such consequences. 


A little added spice 


Several philosophers, accepting that fictive intent is not sufficient for fictionality, have 
tried to improve Walton's definition by adding a further criterion for something to be 
fictional. Currie considers that if a story or statement is true, it must be at most 
accidentally true if it is to be fictional. “We need to say that a work is fiction if (a) it is 
the product of a fictive intent and (b) if the work is true, then it is at most accidentally 
true’ (Currie, 1990, p. 46). Currie’s ‘only accidental truth’ condition enables him to 
count biographies as nonfictional works. If traditional biographies are true, their 
truth is not accidental. Even if these biographies are intended to be imagined, they 
are not fictional as long as their potential truth is not accidental. A non-accidentally 
true statement in the sense Currie is interested in counterfactually depends on facts 
(Currie, 1990, p. 47). A newspaper’s article, for example, would (or should) be different 
if the facts it reports had been different. It is not so with fiction. 

Peter Lamarque and Stein Olsen share Currie’s concern that defining fiction in 
terms of fictive intent is not sufficient. However, they have doubts about the validity 
of Currie’s supplementary condition that the story be at most accidentally true, in 
that it seems ad hoc to them (Lamarque and Olsen, 1994, p. 51). Moreover, they have 
a simpler way to express the second criterion. They distinguish between the content 
and the mode of utterances. The distinction could be spelled out in terms of the 
difference between what is told, and how it is told. To be told on the fictive mode, an 
utterance must be the result of a fictive intent. As to the content of the utterance, it is 
fictional if it originates in an utterance that was made on the fictive mode (Lamarque 
and Olsen, 1994, p. 42). If the content of the utterance ‘Emma is beautiful’ originates 
ina fictive utterance (for example Flaubert’s or Austen’s works), the content is fictional. 
If, however, it refers to Emma Watson, the content is nonfictional. Fictional content is 
dependent on utterances made in the fictive mode. 


Fictional content is such that how things are (in the fiction) is determined by how they 
are described to be in a fictive utterance. This points up the contrast with truth because 
how things are (in the world) is not determined by any kind of utterance. The ontological 
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dependence of the fictional on modes of presentation is crucial to the distinction 
between fiction and non-fiction. 
(Lamarque and Olsen, 1994, p. 51, emphasis in original) 


This notion of fictional content can readily supplement the account of fictionality. 
What we need to rule out is the possibility of a fiction whose content is ‘resolutely 
non-fictional’ (Lamarque and Olsen, 1994, p. 50) - that is, works which are entirely 
true and intended to be true, which are nevertheless intended to be imagined. In 
addition to being told in a fictive mode, Lamarque and Olsen hold that the content of 
a fictional utterance must be fictional too. An utterance is fictive if and only if it is told 
in the fictive mode and its content is fictional. It is crucial that we do not understand 
the notion of fictional content as implying that the content is ‘unreal’ or false. What 
matters is the origin of the content (in a fictive utterance). 

Although they reject Currie'’s criterion in terms of ‘only accidental truth, Lamarque 
and Olsen’s proposal shares the spirit of Currie’s view. Both theories envisage 
fictionality in terms of imagination. The idea that fictional content is determined 
by how things are according to utterances (and not by how things are in the 
actual world) is an alternative way to express Currie’s idea that fiction lacks the 
counterfactual dependence on facts characteristic of nonfiction and can only be 
accidentally true. 

David Davies (1996, 2005, 2012) proposes a similar account of fiction. Again, the 
fundamental feature of fiction is authorial fictive intent that the audience adopt 
the make-believe attitude towards the content of the work. The supplementary 
condition Davies adds to fictive intent appears, however, slightly different from the 
one proposed by Currie, since Davies thinks that a non-accidentally true story could 
be a fiction (Davies, 1996, p. 51). Davies can be understood as reinforcing the 
independence between fictionality and truth-value. Being known to be true by 
the author is no more an obstacle for a statement to be fictional than simply being 
true. What matters is that, in addition to intending the audience to imagine the 
content of the work, the author does not take actual events to be a constraint on 
the content of his work. The creation of nonfiction is constrained by fidelity to 
facts. Fiction is understood, by contrast, as what was created with a fictive intent 
and without following the fidelity constraint that is characteristic of nonfiction 
(Davies, 2005, p. 350). 

The added criteria proposed by these authors are very similar. Currie’s only 
accidental truth can be explained by the fact that the author of fiction does not follow 
the fidelity constraint according to Davies. If this constraint does not intervene in the 
creation of the work, the work can be at most accidentally true. In addition, Davies’ 
criterion also explains the fact that the content of fiction is not determined by how 
the world actually is according to Lamarque and Olsen. For this reason, I will focus 
on the formulation of the additional criterion in terms of the absence of fidelity 
constraint in the rest of the discussion. 
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Mere-make-believe and making up 


Stacie Friend, when comparing these views, also notes the fact that they share the 
same spirit (Friend, 2008, p. 159). According to her, one could try to avoid the 
problems encountered by Walton’s theory of fiction by associating fiction to a kind of 
imagining incompatible with belief. She proposes to call such a kind of imagining 
‘mere-make-believe, an ‘attitude that consists in imagining-but-not-believing’ 
(Friend, 2008, p. 158). On her view, this is precisely what the philosophers I have 
presented in the preceding section do. She estimates that the criteria they propose 
amount to saying that fictional content is made up, and hence invites ‘mere-make- 
believe’ (Friend, 2008, p. 159). Friend then proceeds to criticize these theories, 
claiming that they are in obvious conflict with the ordinary practices of fiction. 
According to her, works of fiction can contain parts that are true, intended to be true 
and to be believed. Conversely, works of nonfiction often contain statements towards 
which we should adopt the attitude of mere-make-believe, for example because they 
contain made up elements. She notably gives as examples Tacitus and Thucydides’ 
historical works, which contain invented speeches. According to her, the intention to 
invite mere-make-believe does not provide a necessary criterion for fictionality 
because some statements in fictional works do not invite mere-make-believe; nor 
does it provide a sufficient criterion, because some statements in nonfictional works 
do invite mere-make-believe. 

This criticism, however, fails to attain the targeted theories, for they need not be 
understood in terms of ‘mere-make-believe. Although their definitions of fiction in 
isolation are consistent with Friend’s interpretation, it is ruled out by other elements 
of their works. Lamarque and Olsen, for example, explicitly reject the idea that we can 
characterize fiction simply as what was made up (Lamarque and Olsen, 1994, p. 41). 
As for Davies, he allows that fictions can contain (or even entirely consist in) parts 
that are true and known to be true by their author — as long as they were not created 
by following the fidelity constraint. This allows for fictional stories that have not been 
made up in the ordinary sense of the term.® 

Another problem is the link between made-up content and the mere-make-believe 
attitude. Friend is right that, in a sense, mere-make-believe is the appropriate attitude 
towards made-up content. From an epistemic point of view, we should not believe 
what was only made up. However, this is not the kind of appropriateness that we 
should focus on. The appropriate attitude of the audience is introduced, in the context 
of the theories we are interested in, via authorial intentions. What makes an attitude 
towards a fictional work appropriate is that it corresponds to authorial intentions. 
There is no a priori reason why an author could not intend us to believe and imagine 
what she made up, or to mere-make-believe what she did not make up. If an author 
meets the fidelity constraint, her work is not fictional - even if she intends the 
audience to only mere-make-believe the content of her work. If an author has a fictive 
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intent and fails to meet the fidelity constraint, her work is fictional - even if she 
intends the audience to believe, as well as imagine, the content of her work. Works 
towards which the mere-make-believe (or the belief) attitude is appropriate are not 
coextensive with works that are fictional (or respectively, nonfictional), according to 
Currie, Lamarque, Olsen or Davies.’ As a consequence, Friend’s criticisms do not 
threaten these philosophers. 

In fact, Davies, Lamarque and Olsen explicitly take into account the possibility for 
fiction to contain parts that are assertive, true and intended to be true. They can 
account for statements being both assertive and fictional at the same time, and relative 
to the same audience, because claiming truth for a statement does not imply that the 
statement was made in adherence to the fidelity constraint. Claiming truth for a 
statement, even if it implies intending the audience to believe the statement, is not 
incompatible with the statement being fictional. 


Authorial intentions and constraints 
on creation 


We saw in the preceding section that Currie, Lamarque, Olsen and Davies escape 
some of the criticisms that were made of their theories. Nevertheless, problems 
remain. Even if Friend's criticisms of these theories understood in terms of ‘mere- 
make-believe’ fail to hit the target, they can be reformulated in a more efficient way. 
Friend’s idea would be that some works - such as historical novels - are ‘mixed, made 
of parts that were created by following the fidelity constraints and others not. It seems 
difficult to account for the status of these works, since the proportionality principle 
yields absurd results. 

Focusing on fictive intent, Peter Alward (2010) obtains similar conclusions. He 
evaluates different ways for an author to have a fictive intent, and tries to show that it 
is implausible to attribute such intentions to authors of fiction. According to him, 
works acquire their fictional or nonfictional status in the process of their creation. Yet 
he argues that it is implausible to claim that every statement in a work is or has to be 
the result of a substantial speech act. He concludes that fictive intent is not necessary 
for the creation of fiction. 

Friend and Alward think that the theories presented in the third section of this 
chapter are problematic because they cannot account for the status of works as 
wholes. In contrast, they both think that we should focus on authorial intentions to 
produce a work in a certain category — the category of fiction. Alward insists that the 
difference between fictional and nonfictional works is grounded in their composition 
and the intention to produce fiction or nonfiction. As for Friend, she suggests that 
fiction and nonfiction might be understood as genres (Friend, 2012). Being a work in 
a certain genre (and thus being fiction or nonfiction) is not determined by necessary 
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and sufficient criteria but by a cluster of criteria, none of which is necessary for 
membership into this genre. One of the criteria is fictive intent; but the intention to 
write fiction is another, potentially more important one (Friend, 2008, p. 165). 

Should we replace fictive intent by the authorial intention to produce a work in the 
category of fiction, as Alward suggests? He argues that authors might not care about 
the attitude of the audience towards their works - one might intend to write a fictional 
work without being concerned about which attitude will be appropriate towards the 
work. His point relies on the idea of a logical separation of the intention to produce 
fiction and the intention that the audience imagine the content of the work. Yet he 
also admits that the practice of fiction implies that the appropriate attitude towards 
fiction is imagination. 

I agree with Alward that an author understanding the practice of fiction could 
produce a fictional work without ever thinking about the audience. I also claim that 
an author understanding the practice could create a fiction without ever thinking 
about the category of the work produced. What is crucial in these cases is the 
understanding of the practice. This understanding provides us with a link between 
the intention to produce a work of a certain category (fiction) and the intention that 
the audience imagine its content. Intending to produce fiction, and understanding 
that fiction is what invites imagination, implies intending to produce a work that 
invites imagination, i.e. fictive intent. Of course, if the author never thinks about the 
audience, he may never have an explicit fictive intent, but the point remains. 
Conversely, intending the audience to imagine the work, and understanding that 
works towards which imagination is appropriate are fictional, implies, when there is 
no intention to follow the fidelity constraint, intending to produce fiction. Thus the 
importance of categorical intentions does not threaten the necessity of fictive intent 
for fictionality. Friend herself does not think that fictive intent and the intention to 
produce fiction are to be conceived as being in competition. 

But the worry remains that the theories criticized are not able to account for the 
status of works. Fictional works such as historical novels contain parts that were not 
created by following the fidelity constraint, remarks Friend. As for Alward, he doubts 
that we can plausibly postulate the presence of a fictive intent behind every fictional 
statement. There is, however, a way to avoid these difficulties, by applying the two 
criteria for fictionality at the level of the creation of works. Friend herself (2008, 2012) 
defends the interest of focusing on works as wholes rather than decomposing their 
parts. This focus is actually integral to Davies’ theory, since the fidelity constraint 
applies to the ordering of events, that is to the structure of the story as a whole, rather 
than uniquely to the parts of the story independently of each other. Even if each 
statement in isolation corresponds to actual events, for instance, their embedding 
into the story might not obey the fidelity constraint. If there is a fictive intent behind 
the creation of the story, then the story is fictional - even if the fidelity constraint 
actually applied during the construction of parts of the work. 


Fiction as a Creative Process 


The fact that the criteria for fictionality apply first and foremost to stories enables 
us to account for apparently mixed works, such as historical novels. Parts of these 
works were created in adherence to the fidelity constraint. Mika Waltari, the author 
of the historical novel The Egyptian (1945), did extensive research in order for the 
background of his story to be as faithful to Egyptian history as possible. Egyptologists 
praised his careful work. Nevertheless, the end result is still fictional, since the fidelity 
constraint did not govern the embedding of the faithful parts into the story, that is, 
the construction of the story itself. Conversely, even if some speeches are made up in 
Tacitus’ and Thucydides’ works, these speeches are still subject to the fidelity constraint 
for their embedding into the historical works. They represent speeches that were 
actually (believed to have been) given. As for novels written in the New Journalism 
genre, the analysis will depend on the cases. In some cases, the invented elements 
might be embedded into the story so as to adhere to the fidelity constraint, but not in 
other cases. I thus do not think that ‘New Journalism’ maps out nicely and exclusively 
to either the category of fiction or the category of nonfiction. 


Internal coherence 


The view suggested here is the following: fictional and nonfictional works are works 
telling fictional and nonfictional stories, respectively. Nonfictional stories are those 
created in adherence to the fidelity constraint, while fictional stories are produced 
with a fictive intent and without following the fidelity constraint. It is necessary and 
sufficient for a work to be fictional (nonfictional) that it contains a fictional 
(nonfictional) story. Since works can contain several stories, works can be both 
fictional and nonfictional.* 

Explaining the status of stories and works by reference to the way they were 
created enables us to explain, at least in part, the importance of classification for our 
engagement and evaluation of stories and works.’ We will naturally evaluate in 
different ways objects that were created in different ways. A nonfictional work can 
be evaluated with regards to how well the fidelity constraint was followed. The failure 
to mention certain facts, the ambiguity in the formulation of some statements, 
will be interpreted as defects of the work. If the work is fictional, other elements will 
matter for its evaluation. The influence of the manner of creation on the evaluation 
of a work is something familiar. We will not apply the same criteria of evaluation 
to a painting executed with a paintbrush or to a finger painting, for example. 
Friend claims that ‘categorizing a work as fiction or nonfiction should give us some 
idea of which genre conventions, which standards, we are supposed to apply in 
interpretation and criticisnY (Friend, 2008, p. 166). The account proposed here, in 
terms of fictive intent and constraints on creation, has precisely the virtue of giving 
us such an idea. 
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There is, however, a gap in this picture. Fiction is understood as what is not 
nonfiction — what is not subject to the fidelity constraint. Fictive intent itself is not 
sufficient to construe an identity for fiction, since it can be present during the creation 
of nonfiction. It would be preferable to characterize fiction in positive terms. We need 
to be more specific about the constraints that apply on the creation of fiction if we 
want to account for our evaluation of and our engagement with fictional works. 

My proposal is to link fictionality with the notion of coherence. The creation of 
fiction, rather than being constrained by fidelity to facts, is constrained by the idea of 
the internal coherence of the story. By contrast, in the case of nonfiction, fidelity 
trumps coherence. Even if facts appear incoherent to us, the author of nonfiction 
must be faithful to these facts rather than impose coherence on them. The scientist, 
for example, must not hide his results, even if they do not cohere with his theory and 
hypotheses. On the contrary, the author of fiction must seek internal coherence 
regardless of its cost in terms of fidelity to facts. Thus the writer of a historical novel 
might rightly hide or alter historical events if they conflict with the coherence of the 
story. His work will not (primarily) be evaluated in terms of its fidelity to facts but of 
its internal coherence. 

One might, however, doubt that the constraint of internal coherence can 
characterize fictionality in general. The notion of coherence might seem ill suited to 
some genres of fiction. The theatre of the absurd, Douglas Adams’ Hitchhikers Guide 
to the Galaxy (1979), or works by Terry Pratchett, play precisely on inconsistencies 
and contradictions and seem to enjoy mishandling logic. Nevertheless, the fact that 
some fictions are logically incoherent does not imply that internal coherence cannot 
be a general constraint on fiction. An internally coherent story can be ‘coherently 
incoherent, or ‘coherently illogical. To quote Aristotle: “Even if inconsistency be part 
of the man before one for imitation as presenting that form of character, he should 
still be consistently inconsistent’ (Aristotle, 1995a, p. 2,327 (Poetics, 1454* 26-8)). 

The puzzle of imaginative resistance shows the pertinence of internal coherence 
for our attitudes towards fictional works. Sometimes, we fail to imagine what is 
(supposed to be) fictional. In the paper that started the modern discussion of this 
puzzle, Walton gives us the following example of problematic statement: ‘In killing 
her baby, Giselda did the right thing; after all, it was a girl (Walton, 1994, p. 37). While 
we have no problem imagining that Giselda killed her baby girl, we have trouble 
imagining that, by doing so, she did the right thing. According to me, some cases of 
imaginative resistance, where we fail to imagine what we are asked to imagine, and we 
refuse to admit that it is fictional, can be explained by a lack of internal coherence of 
the story - and thus show how the constraint of internal coherence must guide the 
creation of fiction."° 

That a statement is written in a fictional work is often reason enough for us to 
imagine it. Nevertheless, the context of the statement plays an important role in our 
willingness to imagine it - and to consider it as fictionally true. If this context is not 
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coherent with the statement, this might provoke imaginative resistance. An author 
can, when he seeks to make something fictional, fail in that enterprise."' It is because 
of a feature of the work itself - namely, its internal incoherence - that we have reasons 
to deny fictionality. Lack of internal coherence is a valid reason for questioning what 
really is or is not fictional, because it is based on how the work is constructed and on 
the constraint characteristic of fiction. 

Genre is crucial in relation to internal coherence. It is a factor that influences both 
what we can easily imagine and what can easily be made fictionally true. The 
embedding of a work in a given genre is fundamental to our engagement with it. We 
will readily accept to imagine that you can open a strong door with a piece of wood 
in the framework of a fairy tale (the piece of wood can be a magic wand), but it will 
take more to get us to imagine the same thing in the context of a realist novel. Genre 
affects our expectations, and the author's expectations about our expectations, and 
influences how a story can be made internally coherent. Brian Weatherson argues 
that fictions have a “That's all’ clause (Weatherson, 2004, p. 20). Even if a hypothesis 
would make a fictional story internally coherent, we might be prescribed not to 
imagine it or regard it as fictional. The genre of a fictional story might imply that 
some hypotheses are automatically ruled out. If, for instance, I know that I am reading 
a realist story, imagining that a piece of wood is a magic wand will generally be 
inappropriate, even if this is the hypothesis that maximizes the internal coherence of 
the story. In Waltonian terms, it is not because Iam able to play a coherent game with 
the work that this game is a game authorized by the work. 

Through its influence on the notion of internal coherence, genre will also be of use 
in explaining how statements that are unimaginable can nevertheless be fictional. As 
we saw, it is a characteristic of some genres such as the absurd that internal coherence 
in these genres is compatible with - and maybe even demands - logical, psychological 
or other kinds of incoherence. In these contexts, impossibilities, although they might 
be unimaginable for us, can still be made fictional, and stimulate a rich imaginative 
engagement with the work. As Kit Fine wrote, Tf a story is put forward as inconsistent 
or paradoxical, then no interpretative problems are raised by its inconsistencies; they 
can simply be regarded as integral to its content’ (Fine, 1982, p. 112). If the author is 
skilful enough, if he manages to achieve internal coherence, we might accept as 
fictional even the most contradictory claims, and we might become able to imagine 
something we would never have thought was imaginable. This is in part why fiction 
matters. 

It is true that the constraint of internal coherence restricts authorial liberty. 
Authors cannot make whatever they want fictional in whatever way. Nevertheless, 
constraints, as Jon Elster argues, can ‘maximize artistic value’ (Elster, 2000, p. 178). 
The internal coherence constraint is not to be conceived as an attack on authorial 
freedom so much as a means to give focus to this same authorial freedom and to 
enhance creativity. Just as the poet might achieve greater aesthetic value by accepting 
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to follow the rules of poetry, the constraint of internal coherence makes for better 
stories. 


Conclusion 


The theory of fiction and nonfiction in terms of fictive intent and constraints on 
creation meet the desiderata I presented in the introduction. It enables us to 
distinguish fictional and nonfictional works in a way that respects the intuitions 
behind the ordinary practices of fiction and nonfiction. It is still a revisionary theory 
- it notably allows for works that are both fictional and nonfictional, and will classify 
as fictions (nonfictions) some works that are ordinarily judged to be nonfictional 
(fictional). Nevertheless, there is a partial but substantial overlap with ordinary 
conceptions of fiction. Because fictive intent and constraints apply at the level of the 
creation of the work, the theory also accounts for the embedding of different parts 
into works - whether we deal with parts of fictional works that are true and to be 
believed, or parts of nonfictional works that are invented. Another advantage of the 
theory is the fact that it provides positive characterizations both of fiction and 
nonfiction, rather than defining one as simply the opposite of the other. There is no 
relation of precedence between fiction and nonfiction, and we should not treat one 
kind of work as a simple derivative of the other. With its focus on creative processes 
and the constraints that guide them, the theory is also able to explain the importance 
of the categories of fiction and nonfiction for our engagement with and evaluation of 
these works. Last but not least, the view delineated here pays homage to the creativity, 
sensitivity and talent of authors — whether these result in artworks that are fictional, 
nonfictional, or both. 


Notes 


* This research was supported by the National Centre of Competence in Research for 
Affective Sciences, financed by the Swiss National Science Foundation. I am 
especially indebted to Otto Bruun, Fabrice Correia and Stacie Friend for insightful 
and challenging comments on previous versions of this work. 

1. Intuitions about the status of particular works also differ inside particular domains. 
As David Davies remarks, ‘we find the very same transgressive narratives cited in the 
literature as being clearly fictional and clearly nonfictional works!’ (2012, pp. 69-70). 

2. As Kendall Walton remarks, ‘It will not do to regard asserted sentences in a historical 
novel as, in general, interruptions in the fiction, interpolation of nonfiction woven 
into an otherwise fictional fabric (1990, p. 79). 

3. Goodman, for example, considers that ‘[a]ll fiction is literal, literary falsehood’ (1982, 
p. 162). Other philosophers defend a ‘no-truth-value’ account of fiction. J.O. Urmson, 
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for example, thinks that fictional statements generally have no truth-value (although 
he admits some exceptions) (1976, p. 155). On the contrary, most nonfictional 
statements will be either true or false. 


. Walton actually tries to characterize nonfiction more thoroughly in parts of this 


work. He mentions the idea that nonfictional works are used to make truth-claims 
(p. 70). Nevertheless, he is first and foremost interested in the notion of fiction, and 
later abandons any attempt to characterize the notion of nonfiction positively. 


. New Journalism is a genre of non-fiction journalism that incorporates some of the 


techniques characteristic of novelistic style. Through the addition of made-up 
witnesses and embellishments, as well the use of interior monologues and free 
indirect discourse, for example, the writers of New Journalism aim to be faithful 
both to the objective and to the subjective reality of the events they report. 


. Friend's criticisms fully attain another theory, however, explicitly formulated in 


terms of made-up content. Harry Deutsch (2000) indeed defends the idea that 
making up is the key to fictionality. I cannot do justice to his theory in this note, but 
I believe that it ultimately fails to rise to the challenges presented in this chapter and 
in Friend’s papers. The intuition that fiction is linked to made-up content is thus best 
expressed in terms of the absence of the fidelity constraint during creation. 


. Davies explicitly rejects the interpretation of his theory in terms of ‘mere-make- 


believe’ in his latest paper on the subject (Davies, 2012). Currie himself seems to 
waver between accepting that fiction can contain parts that are intended to be true 
and to be believed (see his reply to Walton's criticisms: Currie, 1986; 1990, p. 35) and 
the idea that intending the audience to believe one’s work is characteristic of 
nonfiction, implying that something like ‘mere-make-believe is the appropriate 
attitude towards fiction (see his analysis of Robinson Crusoe (Daniel Defoe, 1719) in 
Currie, 1990, pp. 36-7). Nevertheless, the supplementary criterion he proposes (only 
accidental truth) in itself does not commit him to the ‘mere-make-believe’ account. 


. For example, works containing embedding and embedded stories with different 


status, or works which can (and are meant to) be read as satisfyingly as fictional or 
nonfictional (see for instance Janna Levin's A Madman Dreams of Turing Machines 
(2007)). Friend also argues that fictionality and nonfictionality are not exclusive 
(Friend, 2012). Nevertheless, she thinks that we cannot give an account of fiction 
and nonfiction in terms of necessary and sufficient conditions. 


. This idea was notably introduced by Walton in ‘Categories of Art’ (1970). 
10. 


As different authors have argued, ‘the’ puzzle of imaginative resistance actually 
encompasses a complex of related puzzles (see notably Weatherson, 2004 and Todd, 
2009). Internal incoherence can only explain some cases of imaginative resistance. 
As to the other cases, philosophers working on this subject have provided many 
interesting and plausible explanations — but considerations of space make me unable 
to discuss them here. 

David Davies (1996) also remarks that the authorial intention that p be fictional (or 
that p be made-believe by the appropriate reader) is not sufficient for p to effectively 
be fictional. Weatherson similarly remarks that ‘an author cannot make [problematic 
statements] true in a story simply by saying they are true’ (Weatherson, 2004, p. 7). 
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Fiction and Emotion: 


The Relation of Consciousness 
to the Economy of Evolution 


Samuel Kimball 


Introduction 


To broach a basic function of emotion for humans, I will address the explanatory 
challenge posed by the presumptive mystery of consciousness in terms of the 
deconstructive nature of the evolutionary ‘economy’ I will then suggest how fiction 
provides a means for seeing through a myopia and self-misrecognition to which 
consciousness is constitutively susceptible. 

I shall not engage the voluminous literature on the ontological nature of emotion 
or of the neurobiology of awareness.' Rather, I shall seek to understand what it means 
to represent first-person self-consciousness as presumptively adaptive - as having 
arisen in response to evolutionarily selective pressures and, in consequence, as 
serving the inclusive fitness of the individual or the replication of the ‘selfish gene’ 
Specifically, I shall offer a threefold argument about the self-mystifying nature of 
human emotion in particular and self-reflective consciousness more generally, the 
fictionalizing performativity of which is the province of literary fiction to rehearse 
and transform. 

My first proposition is that human emotionality and consciousness paradoxically 
obscure their evolutionary origin, nature and function. More specifically, they 
protect humans from feeling the consequences of too clearly recognizing that, 
bound to the evolutionary economy, life is not life but lifedeath - that is, life as 
destructive of life in the very movement of producing new life, life as immanently 
fatal to itself. 

Second, that human emotionality and consciousness are bound to the evolutionary 
economy and are therefore irreducibly performative (which is to say fictive), most 
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especially at the moment they appear to the T as not performative but as constatively 
world-disclosing. 

Finally, that humans have the capacity to economize on the Darwinian limits of 
consciousness — to economize on the necessity of economizing - thereby partially 
converting the dangers of the auto-affection that is immanent to consciousness into 
a resource for a sociality to come, a ‘we’ that depends on the power of deliberate self- 
fictionalization. 


Life, death and the evolutionary 
economy 


According to Terada, understanding emotion requires understanding the apparent 
mystery of (self-reflective) consciousness. According to Searle, understanding this 
mystery requires understanding the biology of life. What does understanding the 
biology of life require? It necessitates comprehending how living things live in 
evolutionary relation to one another, the competitive possibilities of this relation 
always able to drive living things to extinction. For this reason the extinctive horizon 
of life is not external to living things but is immanent in their interactions, such that 
each living thing, and therefore life itself, ‘is’ a force of deathliness (‘is’ in quotation 
marks to emphasize the tension within the peculiar ontological predicate that 
conceals how life is necessarily self-subtracting). The biology of life is thus the biology 
of lifedeath: life’s simultaneously self-renewing and yet fatal self-supersession, which 
is constitutive of its evolution. 

Life, then, is misnamed. Life is not purely alive, purely living. Life ‘is’ (or would be, 
if the ontological predicate were applicable when the very category of the living is in 
question) lifedeath. Life always takes place as life plus the trace of the deathliness that 
attaches to every moment of life, a deathliness without which life would not transpire. 
This deathliness names the economic necessity that every moment of life entails an 
infinitude of lost opportunities.” Evolutionary theory develops this counter-concept’ 
of lifedeath in many ways. 

(1) Life is lifedeath because existence costs,* the costs paid in the form of a 
‘struggle for survival. Surviving means living off of others and the environment, 
converting what is not-self into self and disposing of what cannot be assimilated. 
It means economizing - deflecting more of the costs of its existence onto competitors 
or the environment than its competitors are likewise able to deflect.* Evolutionary, 
surviving is relative to the survival of competitors: it means out-surviving - surviving 
better, perhaps living longer, than - other like organisms by more successfully 
deferring the costs of one’s existence than competitors are able to accomplish. 

The relative nature of survival can be described in terms of dying off less 
quickly. If to survive means to defer one’s death, then to out-survive others is to 
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defer one’s death more effectively than one’s competitors can - delaying one’s 
death for a longer period than competitors are able to, for example, or at less 
cost. Because survival is differential and relative, it is the ‘happy face of a positive 
description that could be carried out in the negative terms of the slower rate, 
however defined, at which an organism dies in comparison to the rate that 
competitors do. Dying out is not the opposite of survival but its economizing 
deferral, where Darwinian economization occurs as a differential comparison of 
the life trajectories of competing species and organisms, hence as life competing 
with itself. 

(2) Life is lifedeath in that reproductive success (or failure) is also relative to that 
of others. To be reproductively successful one must not reproduce per se but 
reproduce more successfully — that is, over some arbitrarily selected period of time 
produce not more offspring but more that are able to survive and reproduce in turn 
— than one’s competitors. To be relatively more successful, then, is to be relatively less 
unsuccessful. Relative reproductive success for oneself implies relative reproductive 
failure for others. A measure of the extent to which an individual is living on, relative 
reproductive success is simultaneously an indicator of the extent to which this 
individual's competitors are dying out. Reproductive success, like survival, is an index 
of the deathliness an individual exerts on its competitors, of the extinction pressure 
it puts them under, since over time the less successful genetic line will disappear. Life 
is lifedeath, then, in that survival and reproduction are manifestations of life's self- 
extinguishing force. 

(3) Life is again lifedeath in that to be relatively more reproductively successful 
than one’s competitors is logically equivalent to imposing a relatively steeper 
infanticidal cost on them than they are likewise able to impose. Since evolutionary 
survival means the survival of a genetic line, not of the individual, reproductive 
success is the other side of reproductive failure, for which the infanticidal serves as a 
figure. The infanticidal, then, provides another name for the economy of evolution as 
the differential distribution of the efforts on the part of competing living entities to 
defer the costs of their existence, hence to defer their respective demises, and hasten 
the disappearance of others. 

(4) Life is lifedeath in that conception is contraceptive. Among many primates, 
a female stops ovulating once she conceives. In this case, each conception blocks 
the conceptions that might otherwise have occurred. In addition, the scene of 
conception for humans is itself conflictual: not only is it the case that those 
sperm with the power to implant compete with each other, a second type is 
programmed to block alien sperm from implanting while a third type is programmed 
to kill off alien sperm. Conception itself is simultaneously conception disrupted or 
destroyed. 

(5) Evolutionary theory defines parental investment in relative terms, and they 
disclose the deathliness that is, once again, the other face of the economizing necessity 
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that makes life a structure of lifedeath for all living things. Parental investment refers 
to the resources parents invest in a particular offspring to increase its survival and 
ultimately its reproductivity. Such investment in any given offspring is simultaneously 
a disinvestment in other offspring, those already conceived and those that are not yet 
and may never be. Parental investment, then, refers to a differential allocation of what 
sustains life, hence of what simultaneously interferes with other life (the life that is 
and the life that is not yet) to which it is not allocated. 

(6) Life is lifedeath in that any adaptation is such only with respect to some 
environments (the environment in which it arises and some indeterminate range of 
environmental changes to come) but not to all possible future environments. No 
biological feature can be known to be adaptive rather than maladaptive except over 
time; given enough time, however, all biological features — life itself - must disappear, 
since life is not transcendentally adaptive to all possible futures and is not able to 
abrogate the thermodynamic context in which it has arisen. Short of its inevitable 
entropic fate, the earth’s biosphere will continue to entail massive extinctions, as has 
happened at least five times in the past, when, each time, between 70 and more than 
90 per cent of known species disappeared. In other words, adaptations do not and 
cannot serve the survival and reproductive success of the organism under all possible 
environmental changes to come. For this reason all adaptations are evolutionary traps: 
in relation to any number of possible, indeed probable, futures, all present adaptations 
will doom to extinction the genetic lines that carry them; all adaptations entail costs 
that eventually cannot be deflected or deferred. In other words, the contingent adaptivity 
of traits implies their eventual maladaptiveness. Maladaptiveness, therefore, inheres 
in the very possibility of what is presumed to have been selected for —- which is to say, 
to have been relatively less selected against than other traits. 

(7) The contingently adaptive character of all traits - which makes of life lifedeath 
- is evident in the way that genes within the same body are often in conflict either 
with competing (allelic) versions of themselves or with competing genes; with 
humans, the competition occurs without the body able to register its internal conflict 
as an object of first-person introspection. In The Extended Phenotype, Richard 
Dawkins discusses how an ‘outlaw’ ‘might promote its own survival while harming 
the survival chances of most of the rest of the genome’ (Dawkins, 1982, p. 133) and 
how ‘modifier genes’ nullify ‘the phenotypic effects of the outlaw’ such that ‘no trace 
will remain’ of them (Dawkins, 1982, p. 134). Austin Burt and Robert Trivers have 
reviewed the ‘internal [genetic] conflicts’ within a body, which have arisen because 
some genes are not adaptations but ‘counteradaptations’: they ‘have discovered ways 
to spread and persist without contributing to organismal fitness’; indeed, they ‘are 
able to spread in a population despite being harmful to the larger organism’ (Burt and 
Trivers, 2006, chs 3, 2 and 3 respectively). 

In their opening paragraph, Burt and Trivers intuit the principle of lifedeath as it 
operates intragenomically: 
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The genes in an organism sometimes ‘disagree’ over what should happen. That is, they 
appear to have opposing effects. In animals, for example, some genes may want (or act 
as if they want) a male to produce lots of healthy sperm, but other genes in the same 
male want half the sperm to be defective. Some genes in a female want her to nourish 
all her embryos; others want her to abort half of them. 

(Burt and Trivers, 2006, ch. 1) 


The fact that an organism’s own genes can be in conflict means that to the living 
entity should not be attributed an underlying ontological unity that is equivalent to 
its apparent phenotypical identity. The condition of being genetically at odds with 
itself thus translates, in the form of genetic conflict within an otherwise seemingly 
discrete body, the evolutionarily economizing operations of lifedeath. 

(8) Those operations are evident in that living things emerged evolutionarily from 
the non-living and will disappear into some future configuration of matter, perhaps 
one that is neither living nor non-living but unimaginably different from both the 
living and the non-living. Life is not its own immortal telos. It is, paradoxically, that 
‘autopoieic patterning by which some matter, bearing the complex property of being 
organized around sequences of amino acids, can presently produce itself in new 
forms as it consumes these forms.® This patterning will eventually disappear in the 
course of evolutionary changes that may ‘produce’ something other than or beyond 
life, but in any event in concert with the thermodynamic fate of the stars. In this 
regard, life is a subset of being, which in turn is a subset of the possible differentiations 
that derive from the putatively aboriginal difference between something and nothing. 
As lifedeath, life includes the trace of this nothingness. 

(9) Finally, life is lifedeath in that its condition of evolutionary possibility is the 
logic of the mutability that disrupts the identity and ontology of living things from 
within their genetic constitution. 

No individual living thing in its material-cum-biological, temporally constrained 
self-identity evolves. What evolves is the changing manifestations of the logic of 
mutability as instantiated in the replicability of the gene (or gene fragment) — that is, 
in the ability of the genetic substance to undergo mutagenesis but retain this 
mutability in the course of subsequent replications. Evolution requires not that a 
genetic replicator preserve its identity, not that it manifest itself in a specific, identity- 
conferring, phenotypic configuration; but, rather, that the replicator be susceptible to 
some mutating force or process, that it be able to undergo some mutation that changes 
its (previous) identity and yet that contributes to the capacity of the (altered but 
evidently still the same) replicator to continue to be able to replicate; and not only to 
replicate but to produce copies of ‘itself’ that can also potentially mutate, thereby 
preserving not a specific molecular identity but the susceptibility of any such identity 
to an identity-disrupting alteration that nevertheless supports its power to replicate 
- not to replicate ‘itself’ but its replicability following its mutation. The evolution of 
the living, the advent and evolutionary transformation of living things, requires that 
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the gene be able to replicate under the condition of being subject to (self-)copying 
error — in other words, subject to a kind of self-loss.” Mutability constitutes the being 
of living things as the evolutionary trajectory of lifedeath. 

In these nine ways life ‘is’ lifedeath, the living thing’s economizing deferral of its 
death or of the death of its offspring (or their offspring) by processes that transfer or 
deflect onto others the costs associated with staying alive and reproducing. Such 
transference marks every life with the trace of the lost opportunities for life, of the 
lost possibilities of life within life, of the general sacrifice of life that sustains each and 
every life. The loss in question is infinite and infinitely unspecifiable, unimaginable, 
inconceivable, infinitely lost as lost, infinitely fictive. Insofar as the loss cannot be 
specified, this loss is itself lost. For this reason life bears the trace of the trace, the trace 
without trace, of the infinitude of the lost losses that inhere in every moment of life 
— indeed, in every moment of what is, whether the existence or being in question is 
alive or inanimate, living or inert; and if alive, whether or not its existence is relatively 
more threatened or more secure, relatively more adapted to competitive interactions 
or to cooperative sociality. Regardless of the particular ways in which particular 
living things economize, there is no outside of the general evolutionary economization 
according to which life evolves as lifedeath manifesting in the self-extinguishing 
history of life producing living things in immediate or deferred, direct or distributed, 
disseminating, and fatal conflict with one another. 


The self-mystifying auto-affective 
performativity, hence fictionality, 
of the ‘I’ 


In consequence of not having a concept at hand to specify how life necessarily entails 
the loss or sacrifice of life, philosophers, neuroscientists and others have had difficulty 
elucidating the mystery of consciousness in relation to its Darwinian features and 
functions, for they have laboured under a conceptuality that obscures the 
destructiveness that is internal to the logic, structure and movement of life. To 
understand the ostensible mystery in question, then, requires explaining how 
consciousness costs, the costs manifesting as the evolutionary change that is a record 
of life disappearing at every instance of life appearing. It requires recognizing that 
consciousness seeming ontological specialness is bounded by its categorical similarity 
to every other evolutionary adaptation in being an expression of the lifedeath that 
disrupts the conceptual unity and coherence of what is called the living. 

However, the phenomenological character of first-person self-reflection blocks 
access to this line of thinking. The reason why is that the self-reflective consciousness 
an T has of itself does not appear to itself as an instance or instantiation of the 
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structure of life’s costliness, of life’s necessary and inherent destructiveness. To the 
contrary, human consciousness appears to arise from out of itself without cost to the 
world. Thus, self-reflective consciousness does not encounter itself as one third- 
person object among all the rest of what it represents in third-person terms but as a 
first-person ‘auto-affectivity’ that seemingly incarnates the very principle of being.* In 
‘Literature, Fictionality, and the Illusion of Self-Presence’ (Chapter 15 in this volume), 
I have summarized how the phenomenological experience of first-person self- 
reflexivity seems to support the (Husserlian) conception of consciousness as an auto- 
affective movement of self-begetting self-presencing by which the T cannot not 
regard itself as incarnating the being of being, being itself, being as seemingly 
transcendental self-presence. By ‘auto-affection, then, I mean the affectively 
surcharged self-relation that constitutes the sense of being an T to oneself; that 
produces the self-perception of having an interiority of being and of mind that is 
seemingly directly accessible to itself but that is only inferable to others; that gives 
rise to the sense that one’s first-person awareness is self-originating, hence irreducible 
to a causality that would be external to the private and self-enclosing subjectivity of 
the T, hence outside of the Darwinian ‘economy that constitutes life as lifedeath; that 
imparts the character of self-evidence to the experience of one’s self-relation, as it 
likewise imparts the feeling of certainty to one’s first-person perceptions and 
experiences, including the sense of those perceptions and experiences as being 
idealities that are not bound by the aforementioned economy of living things; and, 
what is more, that hides the affective nature of the feeling of certitude in the very 
sense of knowing what one knows - that is, in the self-evidence of the knowing 
with which the certainty of first-person point of view imbues the very experience of 
being an T. 

The mystery of consciousness, in other words, resides in its very structure, such 
that no T registers its self-registration as evolutionarily contingent; as organized 
around its survival and reproductivity rather than around its belief that it can access 
or disclose the metaphysical nature of reality and the place of consciousness in it; as 
necessarily implicated in the Darwinian economy of life as lifedeath; nor as self- 
mystifying in the course of its very manifestation to itself as the auto-affective sense 
of being self-generating without cost. 

In terms of speech-act theory, the T does not register its (Darwinian) self- 
registration as performative but as constative. Its acts of registering disappear into the 
seeming objectivity of what is registered. In other words, consciousness as Darwinian 
action, as adaptation in action, registers what its biology enables it to register - 
percepts that appear to be ‘out there’ in and of the world and that appear to disclose 
what is real independent of the process of disclosing. Which is to say that no T 
registers (at the moment of registering) the world as a projection of the limits of its 
consciousness: the apparatus for and economizing function of registering are outside 
of awareness. Which is to say, further, that no T encounters its fictional character, 
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where ‘fictionality’ refers to the structural possibility that the presumptive object of 
consciousness cannot be known apart from acts of consciousness the Darwinian 
nature of which are always able to distance the ‘T from awareness of the economizing 
limits of its awareness. In human evolution, economizing has entailed the appearance 
of a first-person subjective ontology so structured that its defining activity of self- 
awareness occurs as an auto-affective myopia, an auto-affective protection from 
seeing too clearly the economizing nature, the economizing performativity, and thus 
the economizing fictionality of this awareness. Nearsighted at the moment of its most 
intense apprehension of its clarity to itself, first-person consciousness is an expression 
of the lifedeath that its auto-affectivity fictionalizes as the seemingly non-fictional 
experience of its being. 

Insofar as the mystery of consciousness is the mystery of an T that appears to itself 
not to be one adaptation or one set of adaptations among all other adaptations (those 
naturally selected for organismic adaptations that characterize all other living things) 
but to be categorically different from them, and insofar as consciousness experiences 
its acts of experiencing as beyond all Darwinian need with its death-imposing 
costliness — insofar as this phenomenology is the case, it resists the deconstructive 
logic that is implicit in the evolutionary conception of life as lifedeath. If life is 
rethought as lifedeath, then the concept of adaptivity (along with any particular 
adaptation or set of adaptations, including consciousness and its auto-affective self- 
supports) must be likewise rethought in relation to the way that all ontology, first- 
person and third-, participates in the strange economy of the mutability that 
constitutes the condition of the possibility of life - its advent, its evolutionary 
dispersion, its extinctive force, and its eventual disappearance. 

Literature is one of the self-protecting means by which western culture has explored 
the possibility of rethinking emotion in this way and thereby glimpsing a miraculous 
possibility immanent to evolutionary economization. I shall offer two examples. 


To what does the word ‘Zeus’ refer? 


The worship of Zeus occurred across thousands of years, ‘sweeping through a history’ 
that extends ‘from the Indo-European peoples whom we can dimly sense worshipping 
their god Dyéuspatér in the fourth millennium BC’ through the multiple stages of 
Greek civilization and then through 700 years of the Roman Empire, ending, in the 
conventional account, when the Visigoths sacked Rome in AD 410 (Dowden, 2006, 
pp. xix and 117-20). What did Indo-Europeans refer to when, believing in the reality 
of their ‘father god; they invoked, beseeched, and sacrificed to a divine presence that 
would later disappear from the consciousness of their descendants? The end of the 
Odyssey dramatizes a surprising answer when, out of the blue, Zeus threatens to 
destroy not only the hero’s enemies but the hero himself. 
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For approximately 12,000 lines, the ‘justice of Zeus’ favours Odysseus and licenses 
his violence at the end of the epic when he slaughters the suitors and then seeks to 
destroy their brothers and fathers after these men attack him to avenge their kinsmen. 
In the final dozen lines, however, Athena and then Zeus himself intervene to stop the 
battle at the very moment Odysseus, described as an eagle (earlier one of the signs of 
Zeus), and his son ‘would have cut the enemy down to the last man, leaving not one 
survivor ....° At the very moment that Odysseus might seem to have the father god’s 
divine sanction, Zeus withdraws his support, hurls his thunderbolt, and threatens to 
destroy everyone, including the hero and his son, whose vengeance is thus revealed 
to be no different from the vengeance sought against them. Rather than affirming the 
economy of revenge, Zeus interrupts it by checking his own potentially annihilating 
violence, thereby modelling the self-checking of which the battle-enraged Odysseus 
is incapable. Until this point, the Odyssey has forwarded a view of justice as retribution 
for wrongs that are wrong because they upset the socioeconomic basis of Homeric 
society — the guest-host relation - which the suitors have violated. At the end of the 
poem, however, Zeus gives voice to a new conception of justice that involves the 
interruption of the hero’s furious auto-affection — his conviction that, in accord with 
the very will of the god to whom he sacrifices, he is justified in obliterating his fellow 
Ithacans, now his enemies. Not so. At the moment of his most intense feelings of 
murderousness, Odysseus must ‘call off this battle now, or Zeus ... may be angry’; 
Odysseus must give up his desire for revenge in order to avoid being the target of 
Zeus own punitive anger. What is more, he must not only ‘yield’ (Homer, 1961, p. 610) 
but sign ‘terms of peace’ (p. 611) with those he wanted dead and who wanted to kill 
him and his son in turn. He must live with rather than against his foes, which means 
suspending his feeling, living against it, abiding in the world in spite of the auto- 
affective self-interests that have been the basis of his subjectivity throughout the 
story. In signing terms of peace, he becomes other than who he has been. He loses his 
identity as Odysseus in becoming a member of and in being subsumed within a 
transformed Ithacan society. Odysseus disappears as Odysseus and reappears as a 
nameless signatory, one among the two groups of otherwise undifferentiated 
signatories (the members of the second group also unnamed) that constitute ‘both 
parties’ (p. 611). 

And what of Zeus? He, too, disappears in his previous identity; he disappears as 
Zeus and reappears as the performative speech act by which ‘both parties ... swore to 
terms of peace ..? (p. 611). In this way Zeus changes from the name of a god to the 
name of a technique of human cooperation (embodied in the concept of a treaty, 
formal alliance or proto-contract that is sustained by the performative speech act of 
swearing to). That is, the Odyssey’s fictional narrative anticipates a culture-wide auto- 
affective transformation whereby Zeus, the pagan god Indo-Europeans once believed 
to be a divine being who existed independently of the belief in him, is refigured as a 
people’s self-address, as their call to one another to lay down arms and achieve a 
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peace that is beyond the self-certainty, the self-righteousness, the self-investment of 
the mortal whose fury personifies the threat that the T; locked into its rage-filled first- 
person consciousness of itself, poses to itself as well as to the ‘we’ to which it cannot 
imagine yielding its self-attachment. Zeus, then, disappears as Zeus but reappears in 
the performative legal mechanisms - the ritual of oath taking in conjunction with the 
emergent practice of contract signing - whereby a culture moves toward securing for 
itself depersonified, de-defied, demystified, hence decathected forms of social 
cohesion and exchange. 

In sum, at the end of its epic narrative investment in the auto-affections of its hero, 
the Odyssey begins a radical cultural transformation that depends on a self- 
detachment so difficult to comprehend and achieve that its possibility must be 
attributed to a divine injunction the performative fictionality of which is effaced in 
the seeming constativity of the references to Zeus. Until the end of the epic, Zeus 
appears to exist, to rule, to be who he is. At the end, however, in his thunderous self- 
manifestation he mirrors by performing the human self-deception that Greek 
discourse is indicatively anchored in divine reference rather than in speech acts that 
by their felicity become the basis of a conventionality, which is to say fictionality, that 
promotes new forms of cooperative economization. Thus, at the end of the Odyssey 
Zeus says ‘no and acts out his interdiction in order that his human worshippers might 
learn to say ‘yes to one another precisely when they are overwhelmed by the desire to 
slit one another’s throats. 

Herein the Greek epic dramatizes what I propose to call, with respect to the 
evolutionary backdrop of hominization, a Darwinian miracle. 


Smiling, grammar, miracle - 
economizing on the necessity 
of economizing 


When Odysseus and his enemies sign ‘terms of peace, they inaugurate a different 
future from the apocalyptic one that would have come about had they continued 
their internecine attempts to obliterate one another. The different future is different 
from the futures that are imaginable to each side enraged with the desire for revenge. 
This different future is unimaginable to the one who has lost something dear and 
seeks what cannot be compensated for - namely, the infinite value of a child (in the 
case at hand, a son or brother, a nephew or cousin), and the genealogical future that 
might have been. 

This different future is a provisional name for a vision of the sacred that remains 
bound to the evolutionary necessity of economization but that entails a transformative 
economization on this necessity, a second-order economization, which would have 
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the power to release a group (the Ithacans at the end of the Odyssey) from the grip of 
their first-order self-economization, the latter manifesting as their passionate 
attachment to their first-person points of view and the crisis of reciprocal violence to 
which this passionate attachment can lead. 

As I have noted, all living things must economize — that is, make others or the 
environment pay more of the costs of their existence than competitors are likewise 
able to succeed in doing. With humans, such economization entails acute sensitivity 
to the implications of lost opportunities, the consequences of which ramify endlessly. 
That is why people find it so difficult to give up the desire for revenge but also why 
revenge tends to escalate, especially concerning reproductivity: if others kill my child, 
they also destroy the possibility of the future that this child’s life would have brought 
to pass; they destroy my line. To get revenge, then, I might have to kill not just one 
child but all the children of my enemies. As René Girard has demonstrated, however, 
revenge tends to incite counter-revenge and thus to escalate in a cycle of increasingly 
virulent destructiveness.'° The reason why is clear: revenge must be infinite in order 
to attempt to make up for (which it never can) the infinite loss - for the loss that 
compounds every moment of every day - when one loses a child and thus the 
genealogical future that this child embodies. 

Better to cooperate. But how, especially if one is overwhelmed with a rage that one 
justifies with the belief - typically experienced as apodictically self-evident - that one 
has been treated unfairly, that one has suffered a loss that cannot be recovered, that 
others have attained an unfair and therefore existentially threatening advantage over 
oneself? 

To cooperate under these circumstances requires suspending one’s point of view, a 
mental action that invariably feels like a capitulation, a loss, a form of the very assault 
against which one is trying to protect oneself. It requires harkening not to what the 
Odyssey refers to as the ‘gods of old’ and what they represent - an emotional 
attachment to the motivation to get even, a desire embedded in grievances from the 
past — but to the future, a future that has as yet no voice because it does not yet exist 
but that could were one and one’s opponents able to discover a way to live with rather 
than against one another. 

To live with rather than against is to cooperate, however minimally, in the name of 
an uncertain future. That is what I mean by (the risk of) economizing on the necessity 
of economizing. 

Humans have evolved a number of abilities to economize on our capacity to 
cooperate. One such ability is smiling. The etymology of the word smile taps into the 
emotionality of the genuine smile, which involves the muscles of both the mouth and 
the eyes. The word smile traces back to the Indo-European root, smei, to laugh or 
smile. It is the source of the Latin mirus, wonderful, and mirari, to be amazed, from 
which have developed marvel and miracle."' This etymology encodes the Darwinian 
insight that smiling transforms teeth-baring”’ from an expression of threat into an 
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expression of promise. Animals cannot say that they do not want to fight; rather, they 
must bare their teeth and growl until they fight or one submits. Smiling enables 
humans to resignify this non-verbal interaction as a welcome, a greeting of potential 
friendship, a willingness to consider cooperating, sharing, living with rather than 
against. Smiling thus functions as a physical expression and prototype of grammatical 
negation, where grammatical negation is necessary in order for humans to affirm the 
other prior to knowing anything about this person, to be open to meeting the other 
and letting the other in or letting the other pass by without feeling threatened. In this 
way smiling performs a Darwinian miracle by which humans have begun to learn 
how to signal their willingness not to fight and perhaps even to join forces. Smiling 
evinces the evolutionary paradox by which it is possible for humans to engage one 
another in a manner that transforms their self-interest into a resource for cooperating 
- more abstractly, that enables them to economize on the necessity of economizing, 
such that the pursuit of self-interest results in a reciprocal regard between previous 
enemies. 

This form of sociality, if it is possible, comes as if from the future. That is to say, it 
comes as that affectively surcharged visionary (fictive) hailing which, to the extent 
that we can imagine this possibility, would be free of the fear or rage that impels first- 
person consciousness to seek revenge or transfer to others the pain, desperation or 
loss that it feels. 


Pablo Larrain’s No 


The quasi-documentary — which is to say, fictional - film No’ discovers just this 
miraculous affirmation, just this miraculous call from the future, in the 1988 
advertising programme that public relations specialist René Saavedra (Gael Garcia 
Bernal) devised to convince undecided Chileans to vote against another eight-year 
term for President Pinochet in the country’s historic plebiscite. The film is based on 
Saavedra’s intuition about the politically transformative power of the smile to affirm 
by negation - more precisely, to affirm by negating the existential negations 
(intimidation, jail for those who spoke in opposition, abduction and torture, murder, 
and disappearance without a trace) by which Pinochet silenced the voices of countless 
Chileans. 

As the film opens, opposition party members want to keep alive the memory of 
their grievances and suffering, including the torture and unrecorded deaths of the 
‘disappeared, hence the incalculable losses that they, their friends, and nameless 
others have suffered under Pinochet'’s rule. To do so, however, would be to respond in 
the present from out of a revenge-seeking memory of past injustice. It would be to 
say ‘no’ to Pinochet; it would not, however, be to say ‘yes’ to a possible future that 
would be different from the Pinochet era. 
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To say ‘yes to this possibility, Chileans would have to give up their desire to hold 
onto their hurt. They would have to say ‘no’ to saying ‘no. They would have to find a 
way to turn their repudiation of Pinochet into a collective self-affirmation, a ‘yes to a 
future to come - a future scarcely imaginable, a dream, a fiction. They could not 
achieve this affirmation by using the referendum as a public trial of Pinochet and a 
means of seeking retributive justice for the evil he perpetrated. To the contrary, 
opposition leaders would have to get outside their aggrieved point of view. They 
would have to find a new basis for national identity, for a ‘we’ that would not be 
merely the projection of the suffering T, of the countless such anonymous 
consciousnesses. 

To step beyond the negativity of their auto-affection, the Chileans, the protagonist 
understands, need to interpret and experience a vote against Pinochet, a vote of ‘no, 
as an affirmation of their collective future, a future that would unite the nation, not 
repeat the divisions that had previously defined the country’s political economy. To 
this end, the protagonist devises an advertising campaign that depicts different 
groups of Chileans, including children, celebrating the future to come as if it were an 
already established reality: holding hands, dancing and singing in unison, and smiling 
as they say ‘no’ while joyously performing its meaning as ‘yes’ as ratification of their 
sense of being a jubilant ‘we, the people, who are politically self-authorizing rather 
than subjected, a ‘we’ whose individual members would be free because and only 
insofar as all members are together choosing to be free. 

The advertising campaign substitutes a future celebratory democratic freedom, a 
‘we, the people’ that does not yet exist, for the dictatorship that does. It announces as 
presently constituted what it promises through its fictional dramatizations of joyful 
public unity. It rehearses a possible future the possibility of which enters the present 
as what captures the imagination of the Chilean voters and motivates them to become 
the ‘we’ that the ads show them acting as if they already are. This ‘we, the people’ 
capitalizes itself, as it were; it borrows from its presumptive future to secure that very 
future. It thereby converts ‘no into ‘yes’ according to a miraculous economization. 

‘The ‘we’ thus constituted is not itself a consciousness. It does not refer to what the 
individual ‘T experiences as an ‘T; nor to what the sum of individual consciousnesses 
experience, since the ‘we’ in question is not an entity that has biological properties. 
And yet this fictional ‘we’ becomes real through a certain kind of imaginative act - 
not of bearing witness to the grievous past (which would have risked stimulating a 
desire for revenge) but to a possible future. So recognizes Saavedra, who at the end of 
the film is one among the inheritors of the possible future the people have voted to 
bequeath themselves. Though pictured en masse, they are otherwise anonymous, as 
anonymous to the future to come as the people this future will bring into being are to 
the present. The protagonist, then, in his anonymity among the celebrants at the end 
is not the hero of the film, for the heroic individual would be the T idealized. The film 
ends not with such an T but with an approximation of the ‘we’ in the smiles of a 
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multitude whose auto-affective joy inaugurates a new political economy, a new 


horizon of opportunity. In the words of Walt Whitman, whose vision recovers the 


awe that for millennia was reserved for the weather god Zeus: ‘Not asking the sky to 


come down to my goodwill but rather ‘scattering it freely forever’ (Whitman, 1959, 
section 14, pp. 255-6). 


If literature is that type of language use that exploits the fictive, its horizon delimits 


the boundaries of first-person consciousness discovering the consequences of its 


Darwinian economizations for its lifedeath. 
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. For a comprehensive analysis of the nature of human emotion, see Nussbaum, 2001; 


Damasio, 2010; Ramachandran, 2011; Deacon, 2012. 
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thought as ‘conceptive’ and repressed the ‘counter-conceptive implications of the 
fact that consciousness costs and that the costs are in principle infanticidal (see 
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Indo-European stem, sta-, to stand (The American Heritage Dictionary, p. 84). 
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Derridean View of Mutability, in Kimball, 2007, pp. 82-6. 


. For an introduction to Derrida’s thinking about auto-affection, see Lawlor, 2009a, 


2009b. See also my discussion in ‘Literature, Fictionality, and the Illusion of 
Self-Presence; Chapter 15 in this volume. 


. Homer, 1961, Book 24, pp. 588-9. Subsequent references will be included in the text. 


The discussion in this section draws from and extends part of the analysis in 
Chapter 7, pp.188-93 of Kimball, 2007. 
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Animals. 

No (Chile, 2012), directed by Pablo Larrain, written by Pedro Peirano. 
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How to Reach Fictional Worlds 


Lubomir DoleZzel 


I approach the problem of fictionality from the position of a student of literature 
(originally trained as a linguist) and therefore the issues I am presenting here are 
formulated primarily with regard to literary and, more specifically, narrative fiction. 
That does not mean that I am restricting fictionality to literature. I believe that other 
genres of literature — lyric poetry and drama — as well as theatre, fiction film, fictional 
genres in television, ballet, painting and sculpture, each by its own semiotic means, 
create or construct fictional worlds. Consequently, the problem of fictionality is not a 
monopoly of literary scholars. Developing and evaluating conceptions of fictionality 
is an interdisciplinary task. At present, the two most active centres of this inquiry are 
narratology - on the part of literary studies - and analytic philosophy - on the part 
of philosophy. My effort over the years was aimed at synthesizing the main ideas and 
suggestions which emerged in these two fields. Unfortunately, the first thing we 
students of literature notice when we start reading philosophical writings on 
fictionality is that the exchange between analytic philosophers and narratologists has 
been mostly one-sided. Contemporary narratologists (with some exceptions) are 
acquainted with the development of theoretical thinking about fictionality in 
philosophy, formal semantics and modal logic. We can say that acquaintance with, 
and exploitation of, the philosophical writings on fiction has become a precondition 
for entering the field of literary fiction theory. Unfortunately, the opposite is not true; 
only rarely do we find traces of the works of literary theorists in philosophical 
writings on fictionality. 

In this chapter I would like to contribute to the overcoming of this imbalance by 
building a two-way bridge connecting the two centres. To this end, I will submit for 
discussion a few fundamental issues which, in my opinion, both branches of fiction 
inquiry share. I am not presenting a systematic conception of fictionality - I tried to 
do that in my book (DolezZel, 1998) - but rather focusing on the way that would lead 
to such a conception. I propose to represent this process as a succession of crossroads; 
at each of these crossroads we have to choose one of two alternative directions (see 
Schema). I am not denying that my choices are determined by the final destination 
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Schema 


I want to reach - a specific conception of fiction. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
journey is worth undertaking, and for two reasons. First, when we look backwards we 
will discover more and more general frameworks in which our conception of 
fictionality is placed; and second, we would be able to develop alternative conceptions 
of fictionality for comparative purposes. 


Crossroad #1: semantics or pragmatics 


Semantic conceptions place the problem of fictionality on the axis ‘sign — world; the 
pragmatic ones on the axis ‘sign - user. The latter became rather popular in the last 
decades of the twentieth century, due to a strong interest in pragmatic aspects of 
signs and communication. Most commonly fictionality is taken as a speech-act 
convention. “The essence of fiction, writes Nicholas Wolterstorff, ‘is to be located in 
the nature of the speech acts performed when telling or writing a narration 
(Wolterstorff, 1989). The paradigm version of fictional pragmatics, proposed by John 
Searle, treats fictional speech acts as pretended assertions: “The author of a work of 
fiction pretends to perform a series of illocutionary acts, normally of the assertive 
type, without any intent to deceive’ (Searle, 1979, p. 65). Gareth Evans, resorting to 
Russelian terminology, expanded the notion of pretence by suggesting that all 
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participants in fictional communication play the game: ‘People are engaged in ... 
serious exploitation of pretense ... by knowingly using empty singular terms’ (Evans, 
1982, p. 364). A more sophisticated pragmatics of pretence was presented by Kendall 
Walton. He sees fictional representations as analogous to props in the ‘games of make- 
believe’ ‘Representational works function as props in such games, as dolls and teddy 
bears serve as props in children’s games’ (Walton, 1990, p. 11). 

It is difficult for a student of literature to accept a view of fiction-making as 
pretence or game of make-believe. For him or her, fiction-making is a serious and 
socially important cultural activity. Dorrit Cohn expressed this position with 
reference to Tolstoy’s story The Death of Ivan Ilyitch. She writes: ‘Clearly the last thing 
Tolstoy is doing here is “pretending to be writing a biography” I would even maintain 
that he is not “pretending” to be doing anything; he is actually doing something, 
namely communicating to his reader a fictional narrative ... about the death of an 
imaginary person (Cohn, 1989).' 

This fundamental caveat is strengthened by the fact that all pragmatic conceptions 
necessarily lead to a relativization of the notion of fiction. They cannot offer any 
criteria for distinguishing between fictional and factual representations. The only 
thing we have to do in order to designate some representation as fictional, is to ascribe 
to its maker the intention of pretending or of playing the game of make-believe. This 
ascription is arbitrary and cannot be verified or falsified. It is a case of Jakobson’s 
‘equation with two unknowns’ (Jakobson, 1933-4) or of Wimsatt’s and Beardsley’s 
‘intentional fallacy’ (Wimsatt and Beardsley, 1965). 

This criticism of pragmatic conceptions leads us to choose at this junction the 
direction towards semantic conceptions of fictionality. However, the claim that 
‘fictional world’ is a semantic notion does not deny its pragmatic aspects. These 
aspects of literary fictions, among them especially the relationships of fictional works 
to their authors and to their readers, have been diligently studied by literary scholars. 
Moreover, in the last part of this chapter I will resort to speech-act theory to elucidate 
the notion of fictional text. Now let us proceed to the next crossroad. 


Crossroad #2: realism versus 
constructivism 


In order to build a semantics of fiction we have to choose its base, a certain general 
conception of meaning. Our choice at this intersection is from two directions which 
have been offered both in philosophy and in linguistics of the twentieth century (the 
century of the ‘linguistic turn’) - realism and constructivism. 

The Czech analytic philosopher Petr Kotatko presents the realist position under 
the designation ‘naive realism’ (Kotatko, 2006, pp. 25-35). His designation seems to 
hint at the traditional metaphysical notion; any metaphysical system is philosophically 
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‘naive’ because none can be supported by a consistent and generally acceptable logical 
argument. The undecidability of metaphysics has always been felt; recently it has 
been explicitly articulated by a practitioner of this ancient philosophical discipline. 
In connection with David Lewis ‘modal realism Phillip Bricker states: 


The debate goes on; as with other metaphysical debates, a decisive outcome is not to be 
expected ... There seems to be a fundamental rift - unbridgeable by argument - 
between ontologically conservative philosophers who have what Bertrand Russell 
called ‘a robust sense of reality, and ontologically liberal philosophers who respond, 
echoing Hamlet: “There is more on heaven and earth than is dreamt of in your 
philosophy”. 

(Bricker, 2008, p. 131) 


To avoid this undecidability, Kotatko does not place the problem of meaning in 
metaphysics but in a general semantics of signs where the contrast to realism is not 
idealism, but constructivism. He formulated the basic choice in a question: ‘Do we 
express ourselves in language about the world and about objects existing independently 
of our utterances and of our language, or is that what we express ipso facto formed 
(structured, organized) by language, do we express ourselves about a linguistic 
construct?’ (Kotatko, 2006, p. 25). And he answers the question by affirming the 
realist position: language is ‘one of the means of our interaction with our environment 
and with each other ... the ability of language to serve for speaking about entities 
independent of our utterances and of our language is anchored in the very constitution 
of language and in the role which it plays in our way of life’ (Kotatko, 2006, p. 27). 

The power of language to structure the world has been assessed in different ways 
and degrees. A radical view of constructivism was laconically and unambiguously 
expressed by Nelson Goodman: “We can have words without a world, but no worlds 
without words or other symbols’ (Goodman, 1978, p. 6). Goodman did not answer, 
did not even ask where we could find ‘words without a world: The consequences of 
radical constructivism can be best observed in the postmodern philosophy of history, 
where this view has achieved wide popularity. It was announced by Roland Barthes 
(following Nietzsche): 


From the moment language intervenes (and when would it not intervene?), the fact 
can only be defined in a tautological fashion ... The fact can only have a linguistic 
existence (as a term of a discourse), and yet everything proceeds as if this existence 
were nothing but a pure and simple ‘copy of another existence situated in the 
extrastructural domain, in the ‘real’ 

(Barthes, 1967, 1981) 


Armed with this presupposition, Barthes is ready to answer his original question: 
‘Does this narration [the narration of past events] differ, in some specific trait, in 
some indubitably pertinent feature, from imaginary narration, as we find it in the 
epic, the novel, the drama?’ (Barthes, 1967, p. 65). His answer is in the negative 
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(Barthes, 1967, pp. 65, 73). Hayden White provided further ammunition to the view 
that there is no fundamental distinction between historiographic and fictional 
narrative. He claims that explanation in history is the matching of ‘a specific plot 
structure with the set of historical events that he [the historian] wishes to endow with 
a meaning of a particular kind. This is essentially a literary, that is to say fiction- 
making, operation (White, 1978, p. 85, emphasis added). The British historian Alun 
Munslow expressed this position in a radical statement: “The past is not discovered or 
found. It is created and represented by the historian as a text’ (Munslow, 1997, p. 118). 

Here, I feel, constructivism has reached its limit, revealing its counterintuitive 
base. But I will not go into a critical analysis of constructivist philosophy of history 
because I have done so in my last book (DoleZel, 2010). Instead I want to present for 
discussion another dichotomy which, in my opinion, contributes to our choice at this 
crossroad. I have in mind Jaakko Hintikka’s ‘ultimate presupposition of twentieth- 
century philosophy’ which harks back to Leibniz’s project of a universal regimented 
language (characteristica (lingua) universalis and calculus ratiocinator). But Hintikka’s 
immediate inspiration was a brief paper on Frege's logic by Jean van Heijenoort. Van 
Heijenoort distinguishes logic as ‘calculus’ and logic as ‘language’ Hintikka transferred 
this distinction into philosophy of language, speaking about two conceptions of 
language: language as calculus and language as universal medium. In the later 
contribution, Hintikka noted that the term ‘calculus’ has ‘multiple connotations’ and 
therefore can be misleading, and instead suggested speaking ‘of the model-theoretical 
tradition in logic and philosophy of language’ (Hintikka, 1997, p. xi). 

According to Hintikka, the two positions differ fundamentally in their answer to a 
critical question: can we or can we not ‘escape our language’? He explains that if you treat 
language as calculus, ‘you so to speak stop your language and step off. In less metaphoric 
terms, you can discuss the semantics of your language and even vary systematically its 
interpretation. This implies, in my opinion, that you can ‘get through’ language and gain 
a view of the world as existing independently of its verbal representations. In contrast, 
when we see language as the universal medium ‘we cannot in the last analysis escape our 
language and as it were look at it and its logic from the outside’ (Hintikka, 1989, pp. 53- 
4). From this distinction Hintikka draws a very important conclusion: 


One of the most important consequences of the view of language as the universal 
medium is the uniqueness of our language and of its interpretation. All that language 
is good for on this view is to enable us to talk about this world. We cannot (unless a 
great deal of further explanation is given) use language to discuss other possible 
worlds ... Thus the very possibility of possible-worlds semantics depends on some 
version of the assumption of language as calculus. 

(Hintikka, 1989, p. 54) 


Hintikka’s formulation together with the previous critique of constructivist semantics 
leads us to take at this crossroad the direction towards the realist semantics of 
language. 
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Crossroad #3: one world or plurality 
of worlds 


At this crossroad we have to decide whether satisfactory conception of fiction will be 
placed in the frame of one-world semantics, or in the frame of a semantics based on 
the plurality of worlds. The one-world frame is the base of a popular tradition 
established by Bertrand Russell: “There is only one world, the “real world” . . . It is the 
very essence of fiction that only the thoughts, feelings etc. in Shakespeare and his 
readers are real, and that there is not, additional to them, an objective Hamlet’ (Russell, 
1919, p. 169). Fictional entities are nonexistent entities and as such have no properties; 
consequently, fictional terms lack reference (are ‘empty’) and fictional sentences are 
false. This view spells disaster for fictional entities, especially for fictional characters. 
By denying them properties, the Russelian conception goes exactly in the opposite 
direction from the creators of fictions. 

The second one-world conception of fictionality is the doctrine of mimesis, which 
explains fictions as imitations or representations of the actual world. This conception 
has been dominant in the western cultural tradition since its emergence in antiquity 
(Socrates, Plato, Aristotle) and despite its rejection in modernist poetics and aesthetics 
has survived in various guises (see especially Auerbach, 1957). I share the modernist 
view: mimesis does not allow us to formulate a conception of fiction broad enough to 
accommodate not only standard fictions, but also various types of nonstandard and 
experimental fictions of the past, the present and the future. 

In contrast to one-word theories of fictionality the “Leibnizian conception, based 
on the idea of the plurality of worlds, enables us to formulate the concept of fictional 
worlds as possible worlds. It is well known that the modernized notion of possible 
worlds was originally suggested as the model for modal semantics (Kripke, 1963, 
1980). But soon it proved to be very useful in a wide range of theoretical disciplines. 
Let me quote the opinions of two philosophers who agree on this point, although 
they hold very different views on what possible worlds are. According to Joseph 
Melia, ‘the philosophical benefits that possible worlds offer are rich indeed’ (Melia, 
2008, p. 135), but he did not go beyond this generality. Phillip Bricker is more specific: 
‘Philosophers agree for the most part that possible worlds talk is extremely useful for 
explicating concepts and formulating theories: He points to a number of philosophical 
fields in which this ‘talk has proved its usefulness: ‘analytic metaphysics, philosophy 
of language, philosophy of science, epistemology, and ethics’ (Bricker, 2008, p. 111). 
Unfortunately, he did not notice the key document of the stimuli that the idea of 
possible worlds provide, namely the proceedings of Nobel Symposium 65 (Allén, 
1989). In this volume the concept was tested in a number of disciplines, ranging from 
philosophy, history of science and linguistics through literary and art theory to 
quantum mechanics and cosmology. 
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Crossroad #4: actualism or possibilism 


In its original version as formal semantics of modality the concept of possible worlds 
was ontologically neutral. At the time this character was stated by a Russian logician: 
possible-world semantics should be taken ‘simply as mathematical models of the 
corresponding logical calculi, without any philosophical interpretation (Slinin, 1967). 
But outside formal semantics the model could not preserve its ontological innocence. As 
recognized by Robert Adams, a fundamental split exists within the doctrine of possible 
worlds, namely the opposition between actualism and possibilism. For possibilism, the 
actual world ‘does not have a different status’ within the set of possible worlds, while for 
actualism the actual world is ‘a standpoint outside the system of possible worlds from 
which judgments of actuality which are not world-relative may be made’ (Adams, 1979). 

I do not claim that a semantics of fiction on the basis of possibilism could not be 
developed. But I have two reasons for choosing actualism at this crossroad. First, 
actualism is consistent with the realist position in the philosophy of language which 
I have chosen at the second crossroad. Second, if there is a need to defend the 
borderline between fiction and reality, it is actualism that offers us support. And in 
our time the strengthening of this borderline is necessary, because certain trends in 
postmodern thought - such as the above-mentioned constructivist conception of 
historiography - weakened it or even tried to erase it. 


Crossroad #5: total or small worlds 


Now we are faced with the final crossroad which some philosophers consider a barrier 
preventing them from treating fictions as possible worlds. It is well known that the 
possible worlds of Kripke’s model are ‘total, ‘maximally comprehensive states of affairs or, 
as Takashi Yagisawa put it,‘maximal cohesive mereological sums of possibilia (Yagisawa, 
1968). In other words, possible worlds of modal logic are infinite and complete sets of 
abstract entities. John Perry calls this conception ‘the strong version of possible-worlds 
theory and names David Lewis and Robert Stalnaker as philosophers who adhere to it 
(Perry, 1989, p. 125). The infinite size, number and variety of possible worlds can be 
handled by logical formalisms, but this is beyond the reach of empirical research tools 
and models. For all empirical researchers, this caveat has been expressed by Barbara H. 
Partee: ‘A maximal set is not appropriate for empirical research, such as, for example, 
linguistics’ (Partee, 1989, p. 118). Are we to leave possible worlds in their original purely 
formal manifestation and refuse them as a theoretical base of empirical inquiries? 

In answering this question, we are again offered a helping hand from Jaakko 
Hintikka. He considers the claim that possible worlds have to be infinite a ‘hangover’ 
from the conception of language as the universal medium. But in the conception of 
language as calculus, where ‘we really are free to re-interpret our language; we can 
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also choose freely the universe of discourse language refers to. This universe hence 
does not have to be an entire world in the commonplace sense of the word (i.e. a 
possible world history). It can be a ‘small world’, that is, a relatively short course of 
local events in some nook or corner of the actual world (Hintikka, 1989, p. 55). The 
concept of small world was taken up by Umberto Eco, who extended its application 
to possible worlds (Eco, 1989a). Eco also emphasized that outside formal semantics 
we need ‘furnished’ possible worlds made up of ‘individuals endowed with properties’ 
(Eco, 1989b, p. 343). Small and concrete possible worlds are a legitimate base of 
theorizing in empirical disciplines. Correspondingly, we conceive of fictional worlds 
as small structured worlds consisting of a finite number of possible particulars - 
persons, events, actions, places etc. 

A semantics of literary fiction based on this conception of possible worlds was 
launched as early as the 1970s. In the late 1980s and especially in the 1990s a number of 
synthesizing works (Pavel, 1986; Ryan, 1991; Eco, 1994; Ronen, 1994; DoleZel, 1998) laid 
a firm foundation of a comprehensive possible-worlds semantics of literary fictions. 
Soon other literary scholars joined the group (Semino, 1997; Cervenka, 2003; Foit, 2005). 

The discovery of possible-worlds semantics would seem to end our journey in 
search of a semantics of literary fictions. However, we have not yet answered a very 
important question: how are these worlds created? 

According to Leibniz’s amendment of the story of creation, the divine mind had the 
ability to survey and evaluate an infinite number of possible worlds and was able to 
select the best of them for the act of creation. Contemporary thinking about possible 
worlds does not locate possible worlds in some transcendental depository where they 
await discovery. As Kripke put it, “Possible worlds are stipulated, not discovered by 
powerful telescopes’ (Kripke, 1980, p. 44), and Cresswell specifies: ‘Possible worlds are 
things we can talk about or imagine, suppose, believe in or wish for’ (Cresswell, 1988, 
p. 4). How then are possible worlds of literary fictions ‘stipulated’? They are constructed 
by the creative activity of writing. By writing a text the author creates a fictional world 
which had not been available prior to this act. There is no other medium of construction 
(and reconstruction) of fictional worlds of literature than the literary text. In order to 
serve this function, the fictional text has to possess a special world-creating power. How 
do we explain this power? In order to answer this question, we have to reverse the 
direction of our journey and take text theory as a second base for our conception of 
fiction. And we will have to choose again between two options (see Schema). 

My explanation of the world-creating power of fictional texts will be given in two 
steps. The first step is the claim that fictional texts lack truth value. In this thesis, we 
follow Gottlob Frege, who recognized that fictional texts (sentences) (he calls them 
Dichtung) are neither true nor false (Frege, 1892, p. 62). Indeed, it makes no sense to 
ask whether Gustave Flaubert was telling the truth or not when he made Emma Bovary 
die by poisoning herself. There was no world, no life, no death of Emma prior to 
Flaubert’s writing and therefore there was no basis for truth-valuation of his sentences. 
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The second, no less important step in the development of our conception of 
fictional poiesis is the recognition of a specific illocutionary force of fictional texts. To 
explain this force, I turn (as already presumed in the first section of this chapter) to 
the theory of speech acts, specifically to J.L. Austin’s concept of performative speech 
acts. He suggested this concept in his well-known book (Austin, 1962) and elaborated 
it in a paper, first published in French the same year (English translation, Austin, 
1971). The paper is important because in it the concept of the performative is specified 
by being contrasted to the constative. The distinction harks back to Aristotle, who 
removed certain classes of texts (such as invocations, prayers etc.) from the authority 
of logic and relegated them to the domain of rhetoric (De interpretatione 17a).) 
According to Austin, a performative speech act ‘has its own special job; it is used to 
perform an actior (Austin, 1971, p. 13). A performative speech act gains this power 
not by truth conditions, but by felicity conditions. A necessary (although not the 
only) felicity condition is the speaker’s authority to perform a certain action by words 
(for example the judge’s authority to sentence somebody to prison). 

The specific world-creating power of the fictional text is explained by the theory of 
authentication: a possible world is converted into a fictional world when it is 
authenticated by a felicitous, that is authoritative fictional text. It is as authenticated 
possibles that unicorns and fairies, Odysseus and Raskolnikov, Brobdingnag and 
Chevengur exist and the readers can gain access to them, fear them or feel pity for 
them, talk and argue about them at any time — as they do with respect to actual persons. 

The story of authentication is, however, more complicated, especially in the case of 
fictional narrative texts. I will not go into detail here, but will refer interested readers 
to Chapter 6 of my Heterocosmica (DolezZel, 1998). 1 just want to draw your attention 
to an important consequence of the concept of authentication. Because authentication 
can be achieved by diferrent narrative text modes (Er-form, Ich-form, subjective 
narration etc.), we are forced to speak about various degrees or ranks of fictional 
existence. Does it mean that our semantics of fiction has to accept a Meinongian 
conception of existence? Zoltan Kanyé thought so (Kany6, 1980), and Marie-Laure 
Ryan (Ryan, 2001) presupposes so in speaking about ‘virtual worlds. I am not 
imposing this ontology, but I maintain that not only possible-worlds semantics of 
fiction, but also various developments in today’s science and technology force us to 
struggle anew with the very concept of existence. What we have learned in deriving 
the concept of fiction can thus provide us with arguments in the perennial, but again 
topical philosophical conflict: the conflict over what exists and what does not exist. 
Fictional worlds seem to challenge our standard binary thinking about existence. 


Note 


1. For a philosophical critique of pretended reference, see Crittenden, 1991. 
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Literature, Fictionality, and the 
Illusion of Self-Presence 


Samuel Kimball 


An etymological introduction 


Literature, from Latin Jittera, letter (origin of letter, literal, literary, alliterate, illiterate, 
transliterate, obliterate), from the Greek diphtheria, prepared hide or leather used to 
write on, hence tablet, from the Indo-European depth-, to stamp. 

Fiction, from Latin fingere, to shape (origin of feign, feint, faint, figment, finéant, and 
effigy); related to figura, form, shape (origin of figure, configure, disfigure, prefigure, and 
transfigure); ultimately from the Indo-European dheigh-, to form, build, source of the 
German daigjon, bread kneader; of the Avestandaza-, wall made of clay or mud bricks 
(from which has arisen paradise); and the Greek thinganein, to touch, root of 
thigmatotaxis (involuntary response to being touched) and thixotropy (a property of 
certain viscous substances that thin and flow when agitated, touched in a disturbing 
manner). 

Adapted from The American Heritage Dictionary of Indo-European Roots 


Etymologically, literature arises with the advent of alphabetic writing and, in the 
history of humankind’s cultural self-transformation, makes possible a dramatic 
expansion of the means by which an T is able to communicate at a distance - more 
specifically, to indicate or refer in the absence of senders and receivers to one another, 
to reach across this double removal, initially by way of an impressed or stamped 
inscription, which functions as an abstract representation of or surrogate for the 
speaking voice. 

Etymologically, fiction, the fictional, and fictionality allude to a kind of shaping 
closely connected to figuring, feigning, creating an image or similitude, hence 
imitating; and more distantly to kneading bread, building a wall, hence being enclosed 
(in a paradisiacal garden, for example), and touching. 

If literature designates a mode of writing, the fictionality in and of literature would 
name a meta-level aspect of this writing. It would hint at what literature does or 
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enables to happen: by its figurative resources and touching effects, fictionality extends 
and intensifies the shaping power of literary language along with the reach that 
literature makes possible. 

What kinds of shaping does fictionality entail? What formative, performative, 
and even deformative effects does it produce? Insofar as it includes the capacity to 
feign, to what ends does it facilitate pretence, on the one hand, and miming, on 
the other? With what consequences is it related to touching? What kind of reaching 
out - to whom, where, at what remove - does fictionality entail? What kind of 
hunger? What kind of experience of being set apart, walled in, or surrounded - an 
experience of isolation, protective enclosure defending against an obliterative 
threat, something else? What does fictionality enable literature to do, what does it 
promise might come to pass, for a self-conscious, self-referring species whose 
individual lives are mediated by language and its resources for symbolizing other 
lives, including for imagining alternatives to this life and this world? How does 
the prefigurative and disfiguring capacity of fiction coincide with this power of 
self-presentation? 

As my title suggests, one important part of the answer is connected to the 
problematic fact that the self-reflexivity by which an T knows itself is not what the 
T experiences its self-awareness to be, and that something basic about the sense an T 
has of itself is inseparable from the fictions it seeks out or creates, including the 
fictionality it encounters in literary works. That something is that consciousness costs, 
part of the cost being the ways in which consciousness hides its costs from itself. In 
developing this hypothesis, I shall describe the phenomenology of that first-person 
consciousness by which an T typically takes its reality for granted. I shall then offer 
converging arguments for the counter-intuitive and yet also obvious claim that 
consciousness is, in fact, quasi-fictional. I shall follow this discussion by examining 
briefly how one literary work broaches this possibility and dramatizes some of its 
implications. 


‘Auto-affective’ self-certainty and the 
phenomenology of first-person 
consciousness 


The ordinary experience of being conscious of oneself is not an experience of being 
a fiction but of being real, the indubitability of which Descartes located in the logical 
necessity that ‘I think, therefore I am? The experience of being an T that can say to 
itself ‘I anv includes a number of entailments. 

It entails, first, that an ‘P experiences itself as immediately present to itself, as 
producing itself spontaneously from out of its own self-motions, as existing in an 
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unmediated and non-contingent relation to itself. The ‘T does not typically infer its 
reality. It does not typically ‘seem’ to be. Rather, it registers its self-reality in the 
experienced immediacy of knowing and feeling itself to be in the world, to be here 
and now (whether or not it wants to be). Jacques Derrida has called this experience 
one of ‘auto-affection’! since the T’ seems to affect itself into being as singular and 
unique even though surrounded by others whose consciousnesses likewise appear to 
themselves to be self-generating. 

‘The experience of being an T is, additionally, one of appearing to be self-identical 
from one moment, circumstance, mood, thought, or action to the next; of encountering 
the world in terms of sensory qualities that appear not to be subjective projections 
but to be both objective qualities of things themselves - located ‘out there’ in the 
things of the world - and other-worldly phenomena or idealities that exist 
independently of particular material instances of them; and of encountering itself 
similarly, as both in the world and yet separate from it such that it appears to itself not 
merely as if it has but as actually having an entirely different kind of being than the 
material body that it inhabits and monitors. In consequence of its sense of 
incorporeality, the T encounters itself as a causal and yet non-physical agent able to 
act on and to change both the physical world and its own inner life. It can impose its 
will upon things even as it is impinged upon in turn. It can modify itself as well as 
allow itself to be modified by its experiences, thus changing while retaining its self- 
identity over time. 

A parallel aspect to the experience of being an T is the certain knowledge that each 
T is private, its inner life inaccessible to others except by inference. An T seems to 
have direct access to itself but not to any other T.? Surprising consequences follow 
from this epistemological asymmetry between one’s self-relation and one’s relation to 
others. 

In the moment that an T knows (rather than supposes or theorizes) something is 
the case, it knows that it knows, even if others know that this T is mistaken.’ In the 
moment of experiencing itself as knowing, an T does not doubt that it knows (even if 
it is immediately sceptical and tries to verify its sense of self-certainty), for no T can 
recognize its own erroneousness in the same present moment that it believes its 
knowledge to be true; an T can achieve such self-correction only subsequently. It is 
tautologically the case, then, that, if an T (thinks it) knows something, it cannot 
simultaneously know that it does not know what it (thinks it) does. This means that 
the T is always susceptible to the possibility of believing falsely, of incorrectly thinking 
it knows what it (feels certain it) knows. The T is always at risk of such blindness, the 
possibility of which is internal to the structure and phenomenological character of 
first-person consciousness, to the very experience of being certain.* As I have noted 
elsewhere, if an ‘T can be blind to the falsity of its belief, and if one of its beliefs is that 
others misunderstand or misperceive it, then this T can be blind to the accuracy of 
the very beliefs others have of it that it itself emphatically knows to be false (Kimball, 
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2008a, 2008b). An T can be blind and blind to its blindness. In the self-certainty of its 
first-person experience of itself, an T privileges its perspective, its knowledge, its 
feeling of being certain, which is a feeling that does not feel to be such, a feeling that 
appears to the T not as auto-affection but as knowledge. 

Insofar as we are vulnerable to not knowing what we think we do and what we feel 
certain about knowing, it would behove us to pay careful attention to others, most 
especially when they believe us to be in error. And yet the self-certainty that attaches 
to first-person consciousness often blocks us from doing so. When would it be most 
urgent for us to suspend, insofar as this is possible, our felt certainty about our own 
(potentially false) beliefs? When we are the most passionate about them - that is, 
when the knowledge in question concerns our most existentially basic and urgent 
beliefs, precisely those beliefs that, when challenged, the T feels impelled to defend, 
perhaps to the death, which means to the point of being willing to destroy those who 
oppose it over the beliefs in question. Indeed, under any number of threatening 
circumstances we cannot afford to bracket our beliefs and undertake to verify them 
but must engage in self-defence. In many kinds of conflict, we must maintain our 
attachment to and investment in what we (think we) know about ourselves, even if, 
not knowing that we are immersed in a false belief, we participate in what from some 
hypothetical future point of view might have been determined to be an avoidable 
violence, an avoidable tragedy, an avoidable deathliness. 

Such a prospect, occurring as a speculative or imaginative possibility to an T that 
reflects on how what might come to pass can reveal the emptiness of what seems to 
be presently known, points to the fictionality of first-person consciousness. So, too, 
does the speculation of contemporary philosopher, Nicholas Humphrey, about how 
phenomenal consciousness, with its complex and ramifying sense of being an T, 
could have emerged over the course of evolution as an elaboration of the body’s 
sensory registration of its environment. 

Humphrey suggests how, over the course of life’s evolution, some primitive nervous 
systems could arise by developing recursive feedback loops. He imagines a body that 
initially registers sensory information (impinging from outside the body) and that 
then begins to monitor its registrations, thereby producing second- and higher-order 
registrations — registrations of registrations that are themselves detected, producing 
still other degrees or turns of registration - in a process that, mirroring or redoubling 
its own operations, comes to be self-reflective.* If all sensory registration involves at 
least some (minimal) representation, then the recursivity of second- and higher- 
order registrations would entail representations of representations, with such self- 
representationality forming part of the condition of possibility for the eventual 
advent of a sense of internal self-agency, of a self-representing T; an T that experiences 
its representations not as representations but as immediate and direct intuitions of 
what is real. And this is the case, above all, when it comes to each individual's first- 
person consciousness: in its auto-affection, the T’ represents, without seeming to do 
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so, its experience of itself as experiencing its own intrinsic being without the 
mediation of signs — without the mediation of representations, including in the form 
of the very self-narrative that prevents the T from escaping from the epistemological 
trap of feeling certain. Unable not to feel certain when we feel certain, no T can 
recognize in the present moment of its self-certitude that its auto-affection (the 
phenomenological source of the sense of certainty) is just that - auto-affective. In its 
first-person consciousness, the T thus encounters itself as unmarked by the fictionality 
that always shadows its (seemingly) unmediated presence to itself. The ‘T does not 
read itself as fictional, as a fiction, as stamped by an irreducible fictionality. 

Though Humphrey does not use the term fictional to characterize consciousness, 
he comes close to doing so, first by establishing the as if character of sensation, then 
by showing how first-person consciousness arises as a neurological elaboration of 
this as-if-ness by which the T creates its experience of the world in terms of sensory 
and emotional qualities that it recognizes (or, rather, misrecognizes, misfigures) as 
abiding in and coming from the things of the world rather than as inhering in the 
auto-affective projections that constitute the being of first-person consciousness. 
Without going into the details of Humphrey’s argument, suffice it to say that we do 
not experience sensations in terms of what is happening to our bodies at the level of 
neurobiology but rather in terms of what sensations are like for us, of what qualities 
we experience them as having, of how they affect us, of how they make us feel, of how 
they appear to us not as if their sensorial qualities were substances, things ‘out there, 
but as such transcendental features in or of the world; hence of how our representations 
similarly appear to us not as if they named what is rather than what we project onto 
the world but as really being what is. We do not encounter the as if but only the self- 
concealing power of the as if as it appears (without appearing to appear) to disclose 
what is — that is, as it seems to disclose without seeming to seem to do so. Insofar as 
we construe rather than know directly the world that we register, we do so according 
to both the biological limits of our sensory organs and the auto-affective limits 
intrinsic to our first-person representations of others and especially of ourselves. 
Humphrey concludes that consciousness hides these limits - in other words, that it is 
an essential feature of the phenomenology of being self-aware that ‘as-if entities’ are 
transformed into seemingly transcendental presences. Thus, Humphrey recognizes 
that consciousness cannot not encounter itself and the objects of its intentionality in 
this transcendentalizing fashion. It is incapable of not so regarding itself and its 
perceptions: it is locked into what Jacques Derrida calls the transcendental illusion of 
its ‘auto-affection. 

Derrida has analysed the paradoxical nature of the auto-affective limits to first- 
person consciousness, and he has done so precisely in terms of the as if sensory 
quality to having an intention in general and to intending to say or meaning to say in 
particular. In Speech and Phenomena and Of Grammatology, Derrida explains that 
when we hear ourselves speak, we do not literally hear the sounds of words; we do not 
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subvocalize; rather, we have a (seemingly) direct apprehension of what we are 
thinking, with what we are thinking appearing to us as if we were hearing ourselves. 
It is as if we ‘hear’ our inner intention, our meaning. Again, however, we do not 
experience the as ifas such, the as if that virtualizes the entirety of our consciousness. 
The metaphorical nature of this as if — its figurality, its fictionality — is self-concealing. 
The deep paradox is that the T blinds itself to its own fictional status and instead 
regards itself and its representations as transcendentally present to itself at any given 
moment. In other words, the T in its apparent presence to itself is captivated by the 
fiction, which it does not experience as fictive, that its representations are not 
representations but presentations of the way the world is; that its thinking is self- 
evident, universally true, and what is and must be the case. How so? If, as Descartes 
proclaimed, ‘I think, therefore I am; then my thoughts must be part of my life, my 
aliveness; they must be living. As Derrida notes: ‘My words are “alive” because they 
seem not to leave me: not to fall outside me, outside my breath .. ? They seem ‘not to 
cease to belong to me, to be at my disposition . .? (Derrida, 1973, p. 76). By contrast, 
when we write, what we intend to say gets reduced to words and grammatical forms 
in a material medium. What we intend to say gets caught up in the external bodies of 
signifiers. Indeed, others often mistakenly think that what our words seem to mean is 
what we really mean, what we intend to say by our words. When we talk to ourselves, 
however, we do not (seem to) mistake our meaning. That is why Derrida writes that 
‘[t]he operation of “hearing oneself speak” is an auto-affection of a unique kind’ 
(Derrida, 1973, p. 78). It is unique in producing the experience of self-certainty: “The 
voice is heard (understood) — that undoubtedly is what is called conscience — closest 
to the self as the absolute effacement of the signifier’ This auto-affection is seemingly 
‘pure, seemingly free of ‘any substance of expression foreign to its own spontaneity, 
seemingly ‘the unique experience of the signified producing itself spontaneously, 
from within the self} and simultaneously as what obtains everywhere, as what is 
universally true (Derrida, 1997, p. 20). In this way thought, consciousness, the T in its 
internal self-addresses appears to be ‘unworldly; a self-originating non-corporeal 
self-agency. Just as what the T intends to say is seemingly independent of and 
transcendent to the material substance of expression, so too is the T seemingly 
independent of and transcendent to the materiality of the body. That is why the 
auto-affective experience of hearing oneself speak is, ‘in its greatest purity, 
Derrida concludes, ‘the experience of “being” the very model or prototype of 
what is and of the experience of what is, including the experience of one’s own being 
(Derrida, 1997, p. 20). 

This experience of auto-affection is not just illusory but the enabling illusion by 
which consciousness feels certain about what it knows (indeed, what it knows it 
knows) whenever it knows whatever it thinks it does. As Derrida explains, the auto- 
affective experience of the effacement of representation before the seemingly 
immediate apprehension of the thing itself - this ‘experience of the effacement of the 
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signifier in the voice is not merely one illusion among many - since it is the condition 
of the very idea of truth .. ? (Derrida, 1997, p. 20),° as is readily demonstrated by the 
fact that one cannot believe one knows something to be the case and simultaneously 
know that what one believes is false. The ‘T always presents itself to itself as the truth 
of what is. It cannot do otherwise. 

For Humphrey, that is the wonder, the enchantment, the mystery of first-person 
point of view. Its evolutionary raison détre is to support and intensify the person's 
self-attachment to or self-investment in its own being. The purposive ‘role’ of 
consciousness, he says, ‘is not to enable you to do something you could not do 
otherwise but rather to encourage you to do something you would not do otherwise: 
to make you take an interest in things that otherwise would not interest you, to mind 
about things you otherwise would not mind about, or to set yourself goals you 
otherwise would not set’ (Humphrey, 2011, p. 72). Thus, consciousness ‘makes life 
more worth living’ by making it possible to value oneself and then value oneself still 
more, not merely to ‘enjoy’ but to ‘revel in being phenomenally conscious; to ‘love the 
world’ and ‘esteem’ oneself for doing so. Such ‘joie de vivre’, such felt ‘enchantment; 
along with one’s ‘sense of [one’s] own metaphysical importance; Humphrey suggests, 
‘has, in the course of evolutionary history, dramatically increased the investment 
individuals make in their own survival’ (Humphrey, 2011, p. 75). The purpose of 
consciousness, then, is ‘to confirm and renew, in small ways or large, [one’s] own 
occupancy of the subjective moment, to go deeper, to extend it, to revel in being 
there ..? (p. 81); it is to affirm ‘the grandeur for you of being here ..? (p. 137). The 
evolutionary benefit to ‘feeling that you exist - even though in pain’ - and to ‘valuing 
the feeling’ (p. 85) is that such feeling, such auto-affection, is motivating, energizing, 
animating; it affirms the idea, the thought, the fiction that ‘being alive as such is a goal 
the value of which is self-evident: ‘phenomenal consciousness gives you (or at any 
rate gives you the illusion of) a substantial thing to value’ (p. 89). But at what cost? 

Supposing that being able to value one’s being is evolutionarily adaptive, Humphrey 
does not raise let alone answer the following questions. Why would such auto- 
affection entail the epistemological asymmetry between the felt immediacy of one’s 
first-person self-relation and the mediated relation one has to everyone else? And 
why, too, would it need to include a structural limit that makes each of us susceptible 
to self-blindness at the moment we feel most certain of our own value (including the 
value of feeling this self-valuing self-certainty). Why, furthermore, would it be based 
in a phenomenological experience that is both cut off from its neuro-anatomical 
material support and seemingly transcendent to it? Why would it be based on an 
auto-affection illusion that is impossible to experience as such? Why would it require 
a sense of being a non-physical self-agency? Why would it depend on a self- 
representation the representational nature of which is hidden from us in the very 
auto-affective moment we (think we) encounter our volition as causally efficacious in 
the material world? 
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Through the illusion-generating operation of auto-affection, the T could be said to 
be stamped or impressed by a fictionality that is inaccessible to it, that is unavailable to 
the intuitive sense of being self-present to itself. Why this is so can be seen in two 
additional ways in which the T is marked by and inscribed in the fictional. 

One is obvious in the observation that first-person consciousness emerges in the 
life of an individual over an extended developmental history, one that begins with the 
neonate’s neuro-anatomical immaturity and radical helplessness. In order to survive 
this existential situation, the child must attach to its caretakers and elicit a like 
attachment from them. It does so, however, without knowing what is happening. 
Subjected to countless interactions and stimulations, the child comes to its eventual 
sense of first-person consciousness through a complex conditioning (for example, 
emotional, cognitive, linguistic, cultural) it cannot stop from happening, often cannot 
even recall as having taken place, and cannot represent to himself or herself as an 
object of thought. Indeed, the child is thus literally impressed; it is affected (stamped, 
inscribed, underwritten) by the symbolic order without being able to recognize the 
ordering that is being imposed on it.’ Thus, although we can all entertain the 
possibility that we might have been scripted, deliberately or inadvertently, by parents, 
although we might come to recognize certain effects of early emotional conditioning, 
no T can recover the history of its subjection to such influence in infancy and early 
childhood. Thus, no ‘T knows how it comes to its self-consciousness in general and its 
self-talk in particular. No T can retrieve all the addresses to which it was subjected or 
trace their effects on its adult consciousness. An T cannot return to that time in its life 
when first-person self-reflective consciousness had not yet been auto-affectively 
consolidated. An T,, therefore, cannot give an account of its emergence as the ‘I any’ 
that Descartes sought to locate in the self-sufficiency of the reflexive T. What is more, 
although an T can recognize that it is unable to account for itself, for its formation 
under the conditions of its prolonged childhood vulnerability and dependency, it 
cannot experience this limiting inability (to know itself) as compromising the felt 
certainty that characterizes its first-person consciousness. When we say T; then, we 
do so not knowing, not feeling, and not being able to know or to feel the distance 
between our sense of being present to ourselves, the sense of our consciousness 
emerging from itself, on the one hand, and, on the other, the developmental truth that 
our auto-affection occludes.* 

Subject to the formative influences of others, influences it will never be able to 
recall, the child is also subjected to the shaping of incalculable environmental and 
cultural events, forces, and circumstances. The T comes into its self-reflective 
consciousness of itself without being able to access how the world has conditioned 
the content, emotional contours and rhythms, or other features of its perception of 
and relation to itself. In sum, although any T can infer that it has been affected in ways 
from which it is auto-affectively foreclosed, no ‘T can remove this foreclosure and 
overcome this limit to its first-person consciousness of itself. It is at this limit that the 
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'T, experiencing itself as real, is governed by the unbreakable spell of an illusion - a 
fiction — that is constitutive of the very sense of being an T. While the auto-affective 
fiction can be described, observed in others, and analysed, and while it can even be 
evaluated in relation to what one might suppose to be an individual's developmental 
history, nevertheless it can be posited only speculatively, never with certainty, 
since ones third-person investigation cannot in principle overcome the 
epistemological divide between the public, external, or otherwise objective nature 
of such an inquiry and the fundamental monadic privacy of the other person's 
first-person self-relation. 

Finally, the T is stamped by the fictional in that it is auto-affectively closed off from 
the infinitude of the lost opportunity that attaches to each person’s existence and that 
constitutes this existence as not being purely alive but as being alive-because-others- 
are-not. In this regard, life is not purely alive; rather, it is a structure of lifedeath. A 
telling illustration comes from the fact that any conception is not purely conceptive 
for the reason that any conception prevents all the other conceptions that might have 
occurred had this one not transpired. The life that is created by a given reproductive 
act is the one life that comes to pass or that takes place in the place of all the other 
possible lives that might have been conceived. In this sense every conception is 
simultaneously contraceptive. Just as every decision for is necessarily a decision 
against all the other possibilities that this decision for forecloses, my life absorbs the 
resources that might have sustained other life. On this count, my life participates in an 
existential trajectory and futurity from which it cuts off all the other trajectories and 
futures that might have been possible but for mine. ‘I an’ means ‘the (infinitely) other 
“T am’ (singular and plural) that is not: The T that is thus includes as its condition of 
possibility each and every (fictional) T that in consequence does not emerge into 
existence. And yet, in the auto-affective experience of being alive, self-present, 
identical (and valuable) to itself, no T can simultaneously feel itself to be the non- 
being, the non-existence, of what is lost in the lost opportunity that shadows the T at 
every moment of its being.’ 

And yet it is possible to imagine oneself as this lost opportunity, as embodying this 
potential being that is lost in the actuality of the being that is. It is possible to pretend 
to overcome the divide between the private access an ‘T experiences itself having to 
itself and its inability to have that same private access to another T that this ‘T has to 
itself. It is possible to mime the speechlessness of the helpless, vulnerable infant. This 
threefold possibility of broaching if not breaching the limits of first-person 
consciousness, is, I believe, one of the most basic manifestations of fictionality 
wherever the fictional occurs. It is my hypothesis, then, that in the fictionality of 
literature, humans have devised an unpredictable and unformalizable means 
of approaching and tracing the auto-affective limit of being an T. In the final section 
of this discussion, I shall briefly describe how a work of literature, Oedipus the King, 
recognizes and negotiates some of the implications of this limit. 
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Being (an) ‘Oedipus’ 


I shall focus on names and naming for two reasons. The first is that the naming 
of a child constitutes what Louis Althusser calls an interpellation - a form of 
address that has conditioning effects on the child’s nervous system before the 
child has the consciousness with which to symbolize the essence of its own being.’ 
The second is that, as Michael Ragussis has argued, ‘[i]Jn crossing the border 
from philosophy’s names for things to people's names for each other, fiction 
constitutes itself as that field of discourse which defines what it is to be “human” - the 
final name toward which fiction directs its search’ (Ragussis, 1986, p. 4). I would 
amend Ragussis’ thesis by suggesting that, through names, fiction locates the 
auto-affective fictionality of being what an T thinks it is when it takes for granted its 
sense of being certain about, of being self-present to, and of being self-coincident 
with itself. 

I take my example from Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, whose tragic hero has no 
proper name - or, rather, whose protagonist self-consciously accepts if not chooses as 
his proper name a description of his crippled feet: composed of oidein, to swell, + 
pous, foot, Oedipus means ‘swell foot.'’ To my knowledge no commentator has 
remarked that, when Oedipus comes from Corinth to Thebes, whose inhabitants 
greet him as their ‘saviour’ for having defeated the Sphinx, he arrives as an immigrant 
stranger who has the opportunity to call himself what he will, to adopt any nominal 
identity he wishes, and thus to fashion whatever autobiography might serve his 
interests. Having done what the Theban city-state’s blind seer, Teiresias, could not - 
solve the riddle of the Sphinx - Oedipus is exalted for his community-saving mental 
acuity. Is it really possible, then, that Oedipus introduces himself unaware of the 
irony attaching to his name or to its possible meanings in relation to the back story, 
which no one disputes, of Oedipus’ infancy? Does his name not signify: 


e that, piercing and binding his ankles, his parents mutilated him and wanted 
him dead? 

e that, having deliberately crippled their son, they commanded a servant to leave 
their newborn's helpless infant body exposed to the elements, including wild 
animals, so that he would disappear and so that his disappearance would itself 
disappear, and thus so that there would be no signs of their wrongdoing? 

e that, bearing the signs of being hated and feared, having those signs written on 
his body, he survived both the violence Laius and Jocasta inflicted on him and 
their efforts to get rid of the evidence of that violence, his survival depending 
on the kindness of the herdsman who ‘pitied’ him, and likewise on the acceptance 
of the king and queen of Corinth who subsequently adopted him? 

e that, in consequence of being hated by one set of parents and loved by another, 
he suffers a name (perhaps a deliberate self-nomination) that ‘embodies’ the 
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universal jeopardy of all children - the oblivion to which they would be 
condemned but for the gift of life they receive by virtue of being cared for? 

e that with every hobbled step he takes he acts out the negative, infanticidal 
interpellation by which his world, including the god (Apollo) who cursed him 
as a means of laying a divine condemnation on his parents, greeted his birth; 
and, that he simultaneously acts out the affirmative, life-saving interpellation by 
which his surrogate parents cherished his life? 

e and, finally, that every time he says ‘T he means all of the above? 


Elsewhere, I have endeavoured to demonstrate that Sophocles’ tragedy should be read 
not as the story of an T that is the victim of its ironic self-blindness but of an T that 
knows it will be so regarded, and that is willing to sacrifice itself on the chance of 
mirroring back to audiences or readers the illusory basis of their auto-affective self- 
attachment to what they think they know at the moment they think they recognize 
another’s (Oedipus’) self-blindness.” 

According to Apollos oracle at Delphi, Laius and Jocasta will beget a child 
who will kill his father and marry his mother. In consequence, when Jocasta 
gives birth to their son, she and her husband try to destroy the infant (Sophocles, 
1991, pp. 41-2). It is my claim that Oedipus the King should be examined for the 
multiple suggestions that Oedipus returns to Thebes to retrieve for his people their 
collectively denied or repressed memory of their former king and queen’s reproductive 
violence; that the reproductive plague besetting Thebes at the outset of the drama 
represents a community-wide intensification of that same pitiless violence that 
Oedipus survived by chance; that when Oedipus blinds himself by stabbing out his 
arthra, a word that can in Sophocles’ idiomatic use of the term mean ‘eyes’ but that 
earlier in the play has explicitly meant Oedipus’ pierced ‘ankles, he enables his people 
to see what was done to him as a child”; in other words, that in blinding himself 
Oedipus shows the world the violence from which it would avert its gaze; that 
Oedipus sees that others do not see that they do not see their self-blindness at 
the very moment they see his bleeding eyes and think they see the consequences of 
his mistaken self-certainty up until the point of his dramatic reversal of fortune; that 
in involuntarily shuddering and being unable to bear looking at the sight of their 
king who has blinded himself the Thebans thigmatotactically betray their self- 
blindness; and, finally, that in refusing to commit the suicide that the Thebans wanted 
Oedipus holds a mirror to his kingdom, reflecting back the murderousness of their 
false belief. 

Through this performative self-presentation, in this complex self-figuration, 
Oedipus endeavours to teach his people the fundamental challenge that they 
have avoided, which is that life costs; that the advent of one child’s life is purchased 
at the cost of the lost opportunities for conceiving a different life; that the present 
(the present moment, the world as it is here and now) is a contingent outcome 
of circumstances that could have been different and, in being different, would 
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have prevented our present, the present we inhabit, from having been; that 
our present implicates us in choices that will abolish in advance any number of 
possible futures; that Laius and Jocasta’s attempted destruction of their infant son 
dramatizes the most blatant economic consequence of deciding for — namely, the 
loss of all those futures that are thereby decided against; and that every child's 
early development is the history of a survival the cost of which, along with the 
particular emotional conditioning that underwrites that survival, is not available 
to the child nor calculable to the adult. Oedipus, in short, offers himself as a 
scapegoated reflection of the self-blindness of those who believe they have an ironic 
knowledge of his blindness, and thus of those who miss the fact that he has adopted 
a name that enables him to summarize the problem of the infantile conditioning that 
no child can either resist or turn into autobiographical awareness. They miss, in other 
words, the self-mistake, the self-mistakenness, that is the phenomenologically 
inescapable risk of first-person point of view, and how this self-blindness programmes 
a community's search for a scapegoat to the society-wide plague that comes from this 
self-blindness. 

Oedipus is the fictional figure of a self-consciousness that, if it were possible, 
would be radically open to this self-mistakenness. In other words, Oedipus knows 
that consciousness arises as that which cannot encounter its own errors in the way 
that it (thinks it) encounters the errors of others. Such is the cost of consciousness — 
its evolutionary price - which humans have always paid for, the presumptively 
adaptive value of our auto-affection notwithstanding. 

In sum, I have argued that fictionality, especially fictionality in literature, is a 
strange set of linguistic and conceptual resources by which human consciousness, 
locked into the auto-affective illusion that the T is not a self-illusion, approaches its 
limit, the limit of its self-reference. I have endeavoured to demonstrate how Oedipus, 
bound in infancy, situates himself at this binding limit in relation to the efforts of the 
people in his world to deny this limit in themselves but to recognize it in him and to 
blame him for the violence they believe he perpetrates in consequence of what they 
think they see is his self-blindness. In this exemplary literary figure, then, I have 
sought to indicate how fictionality brings the T to the verge of its dissolution, where 
the T is sometimes able to approximate or even begin feeling something other than 
the illusory certitude of its own being. 

What might characterize this ‘something other’? That is another story. 


Notes 


1. Michael Naas (2012) explicates this term (see pp. 143-51 and 360-1, n. 20). 
2. In Locke’s words: ‘one man’s mind cannot pass into another man’s body’ (Locke, 
1975, ch. 32, sec. 15). 


3: 


10. 
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What is called third-person point of view is, of course, mediated by an individual’s 
self-relation. The seeming or felt objectivity of third-person point of view is precisely 
an effect of each person's first-person consciousness, a fact that complicates any 
procedure for verifying the accuracy, correctness, or truth of a third-person 
judgement. 


. Robert A. Burton argues that, ‘Despite how certainty feels, it is neither a conscious 


choice nor even a thought process. Certainty and similar states of “knowing 
what we know” arise out of involuntary brain mechanisms that, like love or 
anger, function independently of reason (Burton, 2008, p. xiii). Although 
‘conscious thoughts feel as if they are being thought, they ‘have been prescreened’ by 
mental processes that are not conscious, that are not felt as such (p. 137). 
Thus, “We know the nature and quality of our thoughts via feelings, not 
reason. Feelings such as certainty, conviction, rightness and wrongness, clarity, 
and faith arise out of involuntary mental sensory systems that are integral 
and inseparable components of the thoughts that they qualify’ (p. 139). 

Such auto-affective feelings, however, efface themselves in their seeming self- 
evidence. 


. See Chapter 5 in Humphrey, 2006 and Chapter 4, ‘Looping the Loop; in Humphrey, 


2011. 


. In the course of his oeuvre, Derrida endeavours to show how the philosophical 


conceptuality of the Western world - including the concepts of truth, justice, 
identity, God, being, sin, guilt, the literal and the metaphorical, signs, action, power, 
sovereignty, friendship, love, the animal, rationality, law, aesthetics and so on — has 
been predicated on the metaphysics of presence, which is to say, on the metaphysics 
of auto-affection. 


. In the Jewish tradition, when the male child is circumcised, his body is literally cut 


and thereby symbolically inscribed with a wound that signifies the covenant God is 
said to have ‘cut’ with Abraham. See my discussion in Chapter 3 of Kimball, 2007. 


. As Judith Butler has written, “The one story that the “T’ cannot tell is the story of its 


own emergence as an “I” who not only speaks but comes to give an account of itself? 
More specifically, the ‘P cannot account for its ‘formatior as a ‘speaking “I” who 
would narrate its life. The reason is that this subject ‘cannot return to the scene of 
address’ — to the multiple scenes of such address in its infancy — by which it is 
inaugurated .. 2 Moreover, ‘it cannot narrate all of the rhetorical dimensions of 

the structure of address in which the account itself takes place’ (Butler, 2005, 

pp. 66 and 67). 


. For an extended discussion of how the fact that all conception is simultaneously 


contra-conceptive is a specific manifestation of the deconstructive ‘logic’ of 
evolution, see chapters 1 and 2 in Kimball, 2007, pp. 37-93. 

See Althusser, 1971. In the section, ‘Ideology Interpellates Individuals as Subjects; 
Althusser explains how, by being the subject of the expectations parents have (for 
example, by the names they entertain and perhaps even more so by the ones they 
reject), ‘an individual is always-already a subject, even before he is born - indeed, 
even before he or she is conceived (p. 176). See also Judith Butler’s analysis of 
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Althusser, ““Conscience Doth Make Subjects of Us All”: Althusser’s Subjection, 
Chapter 4 in Butler, 1997, pp. 106-31. 

11. See Thomas Gould’s commentary to his translation, Gould, 1970, p. 14 n. 8. 

12. See Chapter 8 of Kimball, 2007, pp. 203-30. 

13. See Thomas Gould’s commentary to his translation (Gould, 1970), p. 93 n. 718, 
p. 123 nn. 1032 and 1034, and p. 145 n. 1270. 
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Judicial Fiction and 
Literary Fiction: 


The Example of the Factum’ 


Christian Biet 


Literature uses art — especially the forms of theatre and the novel - to comment upon 
law and the legitimacy of justice in society. By holding up a mirror to society, by 
expressing the lack of justice through fictional stories, artists explore this question of 
‘legitimacy’ of law. 

We already know that literature uses the inside workings of law to depict it in texts 
and on the stage: the rhetoric, the process and procedures, the qualifications of the 
practitioners. Essentially, artists often satirize the legal system by using its very 
processes. 

We also know that rhetoric of law, for its actio (voice, pronunciation, gesture) 
common to sacred rhetoric, is used by the tragic actors who are technically using the 
legal canon and the sacred code of the church to act. Further blurring the distinction 
between art and law - fiction and nonfiction — literature uses the very same seven 
‘standard’ rhetorical questions law uses to display and describe its cases: quis (who), 
quid (what), ubi (where), quibus auxiliis (with whom, or with what witnesses), cur 
(why), quomodo (how) and quando (when). 

But also, in the course of the narratives or dramatic trajectory, it is apparent that 
the authors and playwrights see in the same the way that the lawyers were displaying 
in their own narrations during the trials in order to effectively plead their cases. In 
plays, novels and the courtroom, even the qualification (or the definition) of the 
classes of characters is the same: you have different rights both in society and in the 
novels and plays depending on whether you are a father, a wife, a widow, an unmarried 
woman who is less or more than 25 (date of the majority for the women), the oldest 
male child or a sibling, etc. The most striking distinction is between the noble and the 
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bourgeois. And all those categories, considered through the different lenses of the 
laws of the early modern period, gave many opportunities to show the discrepancies 
of the world, and of the legal system. During this period, literature was, in fact, the 
expression of the contradictions not only of a society but also of its laws, the multiple 
legal systems, full of holes, gaps, and possible interpretations, with no code and no 
constitution. That's why it’s easy for literature not only to show that law is not justice 
but also to follow the paths of law, giving the arguments for and against, observing 
from a distance and holding up a mirror, and at the same time giving a sort of constant 
commentary on the judicial development of the cases that the law judges. Literature 
says what the law does not say, says the unsaid of the law, and shows its failures. 
Literature shows, using the structural weapons of the law, the shortcomings, the 
cracks in the system. Law investigates cases and determines the evidence according 
to a strict procedure; along the same lines, literature takes root in its own jurisdiction 
to develop cases, or stories. 

I would like to focus here on the manner in which law uses literature to carry out 
its aims. In one case, we'll see how law tells fictional and nonfictional stories in 
order to plead a case. As lawyers know how to convince, they also know how to use 
rhetorical techniques to persuade, melding literary means with juridical means. But 
that is not all. In the process of composing their arguments, lawyers keep their 
audiences, within the courtroom and beyond, in mind. Lawyers know their arguments 
are published, bought, read and studied as true ‘fictions. And factum collections will 
be, as well, books telling real short stories and the reservoirs of scenarios or stories 
that will give to literary authors plots with which to build novels and comedies. That, 
we will observe hence, is the birth of a new genre that will eventually comprise faits 
divers (news items), famous-case compilations, novels and, in the end, mystery stories 
and trial stories all lumped together. 

From the study of an ‘exemplary case; that of a factum taken from the end of the 
seventeenth century, I will show how legal writing, which produces an intermediary 
fiction between judicial and literary fiction, is in constant relation with novelistic 
writing and how the same themes, narrative procedures and aesthetical systems are 
summoned in both judicial and literary contexts. 

We will also see how a woman widowed and falsely condemned and accused, 
wanting to recoup her belongings and asking for mercy, becomes a mere pretence in 
the judicial discourse and comes to have the characteristics of either comic or 
contemporary novels’ characters. 


Definition of the factum 


Factums are reports (mémoires) that contain summarily the object upon which 
dispute has sprung between parties, with the means upon which to base these claims, 
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and responses to these claims, and the rights claimed by the opposing party. They are 
the supporting documents — requests, written accounts — that serve in the trial and 
upon which the judges base their sentence. They are the written conclusions of a 
lawyer filed for jurisdiction before the hearing. 

To prevent the parties’ use of the factums to publish insulting facts about their 
opponents, a law was passed on the 2 August 1708, prohibiting booksellers and 
printers from producing any factum, request or reports (mémoires) without the 
copies being signed by a lawyer or a prosecutor and enjoined to this, the name of the 
bookseller or printer added at the beginning or end of any factum produced. 

This service has no other effect than to report the case; the reporter does the 
reading of the factum that has been serviced (de Ferriére, 1974). 

A report (mémoire) is the name given to a written summary that contains the 
narration of a fact, with the circumstances, on a question that one wishes to address 
in court. We also call a report (mémoire) a factum that contains the facts and 
circumstances of a case that is to be judged; these reports (mémoires) are a type of 
factum, which to be more precise, are facts (de Ferriére, 1974). 

As far as we know, these texts could have been published in small volumes, 
generally sold by lawyers themselves or found in the libraries of the Palais. Sometimes 
the sentences were written in the volumes by hand on the last pages. The people 
interested in them were obviously the ones concerned with the case and also a 
consortium of specialists interested in ‘cases; their treatment and the technical and 
rhetorical ways to treat them - in short, customers exclusively interested in law. 

At the same time, the factum would escape censors because it was only a piece of 
work for the trial, and as such factual and nonfictional in nature. It is then understood 
that under the circumstances the lawyer should express his views openly in the 
factum, but soon the documents become an outlet for lawyers’ resentment over their 
limited power and means of expression inside court - notably in matters of penal law, 
where they did not get to express themselves much. And, starting from this period, 
lawyers began to publish, or allow their texts to be published, for a broader audience. 


The factum and its readers 


In the seventeenth century, people other than lawyers and legal scholars began to 
read these texts. The publications at the end of the seventeenth century and during 
the entire eighteenth century profoundly demonstrate not only the evolution of law 
but also that of literature (see Maza, 1993). The preface of the compilation of factums 
that contains the (sad) story of the Langlades demonstrates the evolution of both 
factums and literature at once. The author-editor of the collection — probably Cochin, 
a well-known Parisian lawyer - declares that his decision to publish this first collection 
of factums arose from public demand. He claims that it will serve lawyers to perfect 
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their style and technique (this does not go beyond the legal or judicial domain), but 
he also adds that the edition will allow for lawyers to attain a ‘glory that they disserve 
legitimately’ - in other words, a fame that makes them great personalities in society 
or literary figures. Describing two different kinds of readers who will be interested in 
the book, the editor says in his preface, amongst other things, that this collection will 
be interesting both to those people looking for a mix of things ‘useful and entertaining’ 
and to those people who want to read cases capable of ‘forming their style’ and their 
idea of ‘the order so necessary to develop the circumstances of the facts that always 
make up the decision of trials that are to be judged’ (Aubert, 1710, Preface). 

We witness here, though still subtly, the creation, or the first public manifestation, 
of a genre on the borders of law and literature; the genre chooses certain speeches 
taken from famous cases that serve as examples to lawyers and prosecutors, but that 
are also pleasing to the wider public. The author does not here intend only to teach 
professionals. He claims that these texts have another status, as he adds, again in his 
preface: ‘It is within such readings, that in the midst of the thorns with which 
jurisprudence is filled, that one finds roses to pick, which softens the boredom of dry 
and disheartening studies’ (Aubert, 1710, Preface). The lawyer wants to please while 
he teaches and at the same time let the great legal texts be known to give glory to 
lawyers who deserve it. That is, he also wants to offer interesting ‘cases’ and anecdotes 
to those who want to be entertained. 

These collections would become more popular as they become real law manuals — 
and the role of indexes classified by case is important, even if the sentence does not 
figure at the end of the factum. They would be stylistic models for law people and also 
for those who want to narrate a story by defending or accusing a character - and 
stories, or short novels, for honest people. Because, at the time, these stories figured 
much more in the library of the ‘honest’ man (who is more interested in law than the 
‘honest’ man of the twentieth century is, and more apt at recognizing and appreciating 
the complexities of its stories). It is a genre more sophisticated than the ‘bloody duck’ 
(‘canard sanglant, i.e. bloody newspaper) and less literary than the tragedy, more 
precise and more technical than the speech of defence, and as such the factum would, 
in the eighteenth century, play an important part in the development of the novel, and 
also in the interest that the readership was eventually to take in what would later be 
called a fait divers (short news item). 

Without censorship, these texts combine an attraction to truth and an interest in 
the exceptional. One cannot find excessive romance in this first collection of facts, 
because the work is still tainted by judicial technique, but one can still notice that 
here is figured the beginning of a movement: from a professional public to a wider 
public, from a rhetorical or court style to a novelistic one. Even if, as we have seen, the 
speech of defence already assumes a similar function toward the wider public, we will 
nonetheless observe this example, which offers narrated and pleaded facts in the 
context of law and that slowly diverges from a strictly judicial arena. 


Judicial Fiction and Literary Fiction 


What interests us here is that factums - and in particular this one - are in contact 
with reality and fiction and that they mix both to convince. The lawyers relate and 
guide the judge in his decision; therefore, they must, at the same time, appeal to him 
and imagine him in the position of the reader. They must present the story of their 
client in a certain light, in order to convince the judge, who is the first addressee, by 
both taking notice of traditional conceptions corresponding to certain conditions or 
social categories, which work as clues, and by using (in their narration) the laws 
and motives common to speeches of defence and literature. To expose the facts, one 
must weigh the vraisemblable (likely or probable) and the truthful, play on repetitions 
and ellipses, and work on the general ‘setting. One must be attentive to the place 
given to ‘circumstances likely to give clues, and portraits must be given. These are 
all clues to behaviour: interpretation should be cultivated in order to influence the 
judgment. 


The case 


On 23 September 1687, Francois, Count of Montgomery was robbed of the amount 
of £30,000 overnight — or to be even less precise, around Fr 4,000,000 - an enormous 
amount (and as such a true crime’). False keys had been used. Montgomery had two 
neighbours in the same building: Sir and Lady de Langlade. Lady Langlade refused, 
under a pretence judged later as futile, his invitation to accompany him to the country 
that evening. Langlade knew that Montgomery possessed money. He had a good 
knowledge of the place and had custody of the keys. Later, during a search directed 
by Montgomery himself, 70 louis dor (louis au cordon) were found in the Langlade 
cupboard - coins not widely possessed at the time for they had only just been minted 
in 1686 or 1687. During the search, Langlade had, according to witnesses, trembled 
and then fainted. We find here an example showing that the victim begins the inquiry 
before submitting it to the judge. We also see how the clues relative to the behaviour 
of the accused can help those who are in charge of finding half-proofs. Finally, the 
arrogance, the embarrassment and the uncertainty of Langlade and his wife seemed 
to confirm the general suspicion that they were guilty of the robbery, at which point 
we find on Montgomery’s suit and appeal that the Langlades were judged to be the 
perpetrators of a ‘domestic crime; and an abominable crime at that. 

The circumstances of the crime were as bad as they could be because the crime 
had been done by ‘familiar’ people, and for this, the man was soon sent to the galleys 
and the woman to prison, accompanied by her daughter, who was too young to be left 
alone. Montgomery then benefited from all the belongings taken from the Langlades 
who, given that they were only recently ennobled bourgeois, had lived rather 
comfortably — he was a usurer, which was seen as an aggravating condition and clue. 
Everyone thought the case closed. 
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It was learned much later that a man who had been condemned to death, who had 
sworn before dying that he had never done the crime he was accused of, had decided, 
to prove his goodwill or to escape the wrath of God, to admit to another, less serious 
crime: the theft from Count Montgomery. This man, named Gagnard, whom no 
grace saved thereafter, had been the servant of the count and said that he had been 
helped by the count’s chaplain, Bellestre, who had soon after died at his home in 
Mans. Faced with this confession — a notorious proof, and even more credible since 
the man who admitted to it was about to die — the authorities had to reopen the case, 
look into the accusation, and liberate the Langlades. The lady was released in 1691, 
but her husband did not survive the galleys: he died in hospital still in chains. 

Widowed, and as such free and submitting only to her own will, Lady Langlade 
filed a petition to recover her property, which Montgomery was holding on to, and 
also for damages and interest. She estimated that the count, under pressure to accuse 
her and her husband, had put together the accusation dossier in a swift and biased 
manner without considering alternatives. Since the State, under the old regime 
(ancien régime), was not responsible for the pain and losses caused by a broken or 
revised judgment, the widow had to file charges against the count. The chief 
accusations were slander, subordination of a witness, and murder. 

The judicial dossier is as such civil - a request for damages and interests - but 
comes from a penal case - the domestic theft of a large sum. 

This is the whole ‘exemplary case’; what we know of it issues from three texts 
published in 1710, in the town of Lyon, which constitute the first collection of facts 
(factums) and reports (mémoires) that, so it seems, had ever been published in this 
manner. These three factums constitute a good starting point, because they are in 
general the ideal observation point for a researcher, somewhere between the reality of 
the facts or conduct and the symbolic, literary and fictional images that we have of it. 


The character of the widow 


If one considers the three factums summarized earlier - the two requests made by 
Montgomery and the one of Lady Langlade - and the way in which the widow is 
attacked or defended, what does one see? ‘A widow character; as one can find them in 
comedies or novels: insincere, dishonest, suspect, dangerous. We also know that, 
during the trials, the testimony of a widow is half-believed, and she is considered to 
be giving half-proofs and suspect judicial clues. 

The two requests made by Montgomery’s lawyer focus on the elements that go 
toward the discharge of his client. One can readily see that the widow Langlade, in 
telling her story - by an earlier request not reported in the collection of facts - is 
trying to obtain the compassion of the judge, and she tries to manipulate the emotions 
of the audience with the goal of financially benefiting from success in court. But, 
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faced with this woman, trying to manipulate by playing on feelings, the appellant 
ensures a complete solidarity between Montgomery and the magistrate; the case was 
judged on the evidence accepted by the judge, the couple were legally condemned, 
and if the lawyer did make a mistake, Montgomery made a mistake as well. But aren't 
errors human? Since a judge is always above suspicion, because he is ‘always’ right, the 
widow is accusing him wrongly, and in accusing Montgomery, she is accusing 
institutions and authorities. 

Faced with the common front of magistrate and appellant, the widow becomes a 
canonical figure of the widow: a daring woman, greedy, cunning, hypocritical and 
self-interested. The plea continues and goes over the reasons for the judgment, as it 
repeats the points persuasively and addresses the circumstances of the theft, 
hammering them home. The appellant can then clear up whatever facts were 
presumptions. In the absence of evidence, it is common that a link of inferences, or 
clues, if they are multiple, should make the reasons for imprisonment or a galley 
sentence clear for the fact finder. (That is, there cannot be a death sentence, since 
there is no ‘notorious proof’ or clear evidence, but only clues adding up to a prison 
sentence.) This reiteration for rhetorical effect proves that the magistrate and the 
lawyer had good reason to believe the Langlades were guilty and that the presumptions 
and inferences should still hold, even if their innocence had been recognized. The 
inferential link remained credible so that the judgment was not a miscarriage of 
justice. Even if innocence had been proved by Gagnard’s declaration, it still remains 
litigious, because (amongst other reasons) it has been judged so. One must then go a 
step further and use the canonical image of the wicked widow. 

The appellant insists on the fact that, during her husband's life and afterwards, she 
has shown solidarity with his faults and condition. Langlade was a common man, 
unduly ennobled, a usurer, an angry man, and a defendant who brought about his 
own accusation through his reactions. Of all this the woman is guilty as well, and 
above that she has the arrogance of the usurper and his violent nature. On top of all 
of this, the widow, having endorsed the charges, is here guilty of stubbornness in 
seeking to attack the count, when she should simply regain her belongings and accuse 
herself for her unhappiness. But, as a woman, she always lets her passions lead her - a 
well-known fact - she proceeds to drag the wickedness of her husband even lower. 
This widow, using law for her own profit, leaves the deontology proper to law. To the 
goodwill of the appellant and the magistrate corresponds the evil will of the widow, 
who uses justice as a weapon in the hope of winning at the trial. So the circumstances, 
so important to raise a judicial case, are against the widow and show the guilt of this 
woman. At the same time, to recall these circumstances allows one to prove that 
justice is not entirely wrong in condemning nonguilty parties. The natural conjectures 
having been formed by specific (or correct) presumptions, it is clear that the proof 
brought by Gagnard’s declaration can only be non-natural and shocks the idea of the 
‘verisimilarity (vraisemblance) of the law. It is too good to be true - this is the 
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argument of Corax. In other words, the real guilty party exists only because of a 
chance miracle. The fact and the proof are too miraculous to be credible in law. Even 
if they technically exist, they don’t correspond to the idea that we should have of a 
proof. This widow character knows law and can manipulate it in her favour. For this 
she must make use of things unbelievable, and even use ‘illusions. This woman, an 
excessive and exaggerated being, a malicious being whose invective, anger and offence 
to the magistrate bring proof of guilt, should be the one who is not believed, faced 
with the ‘honest, calm, noble and moral men who represent Montgomery and the 
magistrate. The interplay between the social status and the widow condemns 
ennobled bourgeois as well as ‘capable’ (i.e. able to be a judicial individual, a ‘person’) 
and honourable women, causing them to disappear from the legal scene when 
opposed to grand characters, because they are greedy and possess no honour. 

From then on, it is the ‘verisimilarity’ and the series of clues that will guide the 
judgment, and not incoherent reality. The ‘verisimilarity, the probability of the truth 
of a witnesses, the evidence, the social and psychological observations well known in 
law, as well as the coherence and the ‘good’ behaviour of the man attacked by the 
widow, come to contradict the confession of Gagnard, which is not credible, 
incoherent, and no doubt unbelievable. Because she is a woman, and a widow - even 
worse in the context of the courtroom — Lady Langlade is seen as an excessive person, 
incapable of controlling her passions. Law, on the other hand, has no passions and 
simply derives from ‘prudence’ She is a hypocritical character. She is outside the 
reality of law, to which she should never have had access according to her status in 
society. At the end of this compilation, everything goes back to normal (to order); as 
in any comedy or novel, the widow is, at best, a character who is capable of using law 
but shouldn’t; or, at worst, a dangerous character who steals from honest people and 
defies the authority of the magistrates. Lady Langlade, still typical by social and 
judicial standards, has become an image of truth and fiction, a sham of a widow, of 
which the ‘violent and excessive expressions prove that in the most reasonable actions, 
are often mixed unjust passions and motives, that the anger and interest have as much 
to do with Lady Langlade’s conduct, than the care of her justification and the zeal she 
has for the memory of her husband’ (Aubert, 1710, vol. 2). 

Faced with this argument that sounds like a speech for the prosecution, and which 
mobilizes the great stereotypes of legal imagination of the time, the lawyer for the 
Langlade widow must use trickery to reverse the topic (topos). How can one defend a 
woman who wants to recoup her belongings, and also wants compensation for the 
loss of her husband, the confiscation of her belongings, and the imprisonment of 
herself and her daughter (for three years of hell)? The first thing is to legitimate the 
presence of this woman in court, attacking a well-known noble, by proving that she 
and her husband are honourable and noble, contrary to the allegations of the opposing 
party. Then, one must prove that she is not there only in the pursuit of a self-interested 
goal and that she does not wish (like all widows?) to dispossess others of their 
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fortunes, but that she only means to obtain restitution of her belongings plus a sum 
of money that will show her innocence through the punishment of the perpetrator of 
slanderous accusations; this will allow for her reputation and that of her husband to 
be free of blemish in the eyes of all. It then becomes necessary to contest the fact that 
her husband was a recently ennobled usurer, and the hypocritical self-interested 
widow must be transformed into a woman who has every right to enter the law court. 
But reversing these images also means saying that Langlade was a good husband, an 
honest man, and his wife an innocent, persecuted, moral woman, a calm woman, not 
carried away by her passions: an exceptional widow. 

The ‘verisimilar’ and ‘believable’ fiction constructed by Montgomery, that of a 
woman unduly exercising a request, a self-interested woman (a widow, of course), 
must be substituted by another ‘verisimilar’ story: one that is exceptional, but 
believable. The negative fiction must be opposed to a positive and miraculous fiction 
emphasizing the new and irreproachable character. The story must develop in the 
following way: this widow is not a real ‘widow;; she is an honest woman wrongly 
condemned on presumed facts, even if she is a widow. Society’s fixed notions of what 
a widow should be are not relevant here, and only here, as this widow is an exception. 
Faced with the ‘verisimilar’ fiction of the count, Lady Langlade’s lawyer constructs a 
reality so incredible that it has to be true... 

Since all this is much too incredible to believe - for the general population, in a 
word, unreadable - the lawyer must go much further to build the case of this amazing 
and paradoxical ‘honest widow. First, by identifying with public opinion, but also 
with divine providence - as in more noble works, such as tragedies - the lawyer 
demands the legitimization of the widow through the use of public opinion and 
spreading knowledge of the case. When the public is on the widow’s side, her status 
in court might not be so crucial. The lawyer also demands that the magistrate break 
free from both the ties of class consciousness that join him to the count and the social 
image attached to the widow, if he wants to share the understanding, and to import 
popular emotion into his decision. But we are in 1692, and this argument is far from 
plausible; that is, one needs to identify with an authority far beyond public opinion to 
have some weight. 

Providence was a compelling idea in the seventeenth century. People believed in 
divine intervention to make the truth come to light and help bring unsavoury people 
to justice. Since Montgomery’s requests qualified Gagnard’s confession of a ‘miracle; 
the miracle was going to be emphasized: the truth had come about by ‘heaven's 
demand’ and it was added that ‘in the progress of the number of circumstances 
aroused from above, truth came to light’ (Aubert, 1710, vol. 2)! This widow, to escape 
her status, cannot count on social, legal or reasonable arguments; she can only be 
saved if she is not on epistemological or social grounds but on God’s grounds. From 
then on, it is God or ‘providence’ that saved her. Providence protects the innocent. 
This important notion of providence is the only thing that can fight against the 
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accumulation of clues and half-proofs, and man’s justice must, under God’s will, 
derive consequences from it. In this way, innocence will be ‘universally’ recognized 
because providence intervened to stop the sacrifice of an innocent victim; this is what 
the judge must agree to, under the eyes of the ‘entire earth. I doubt that the judge went 
for the divine argument, but we can nonetheless see that the woman, a fortiori a 
widow, can have legal knowledge and that she has law at her disposal when she uses 
her capacities on legal grounds. It is clear that one cannot contest her right to speak, 
to plead and to defend herself because she is clearly capable of doing so. However, in 
the judicial arena, as in literary texts, the widow keeps her social image, her suspicious 
condition, especially when she attacks a count, especially when she is the wife of a 
little ennobled usurer, or of a usurer usurping the nobility. From now on, this 
knowledge that we lend her, this identity that we allow her to have in the courtroom, 
cannot go very far if she only takes the arguments and the rhetoric that are at the 
disposition of all people — or, perhaps we should specify, of all men. 

To convince, or to try to convince, the court, her lawyer saw that it is not sufficient 
to show one’s innocence - one must also claim God's justification of the decision 
through divine providence. Because, on any ground, without providence how coulda 
woman convince? This goes for law, but why shouldn't it go for theatre and novels as 
well? To be saved, or to have a small chance to be saved in the plot, doesn’t a widow 
have to be exceptional? 


The function of the judge in law 
and literature 


Studies of speeches of defence and factums allow one to grasp the way the judicial 
agon functions, and to understand the technical, rhetorical and judicial arguments 
common to literature and law. As we have seen through the example I have given, the 
factum authors use judicial procedures and arguments and also literary ideas to 
convince their readers, whether they are judges or common readers. The work on 
these behavioural clues, for example, shows a particular link between legal, judicial 
and literary domains. If the fact that a suspect trembles and faints when he is arrested 
is an important fact that can be a ‘half-proof’ used to help prove a theory of a case, it 
will be necessary to magnify it by making it correspond with other facts in evidence; 
it is the principle of both judicial logic and coherence, but also in the case of relevant 
images supplied by literature. To make a fact significant, the author will connect it to 
another web or string of facts - enhancing the significance of all of the facts in the 
storyline. 

If the anger of a widow is a double ‘half-proof’ considered in trial against this 
woman, one will take from literature and common thought features that belong to 
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the general image of the widow. Inversely, when a humorist or novelist wants to 
represent the character of a widow, he will borrow from common images, and from 
law, the features he needs to make it believable, even if he has to question these 
features later. A widow is ‘by nature’ suspicious, as an ennobled usurer is ‘by nature’ 
dangerous; there is the first rule, and the features of anger or violence or marks of 
self-interest are only there to confirm the general thought. And when a writer wants 
to clear the widow of accusation or have the usurer acquitted, he must do as the 
lawyer did, and use exceptional circumstances, even miracles. This is how he must 
build his fiction. 

From this, it becomes possible to determine the definitions of the three fictions 
named earlier — legal, judicial and literary — and also to see their interrelation within 
the legal and literary texts. If literature has the function of creating fictions and 
exceeding legal truths, legal reflection and particularly legislative reflection have the 
function of fixing the boundaries that will permit understanding of the functioning 
of all possible fictions when they become realities. The legislators and authors produce 
either ‘casuistical’ or notional fiction (Fuller, 1967). Each of the two considers a virtual 
reality, either of fictional hero or of present and future men. 

One of the goals of law is to imagine or explore fictions that can be produced by 
reality and by literature, and sometimes it uses the fictions that literature produces. 
Legal casuistry allows law to invent cases to solve, from fictions or events that have, 
in theory, already existed, and that are difficult to solve by law. The trials and their 
almost-literary expression, the factums, are the practical expression of this exercise. 
But literary casuistry, the cases dealt with in novels and theatre, proposes other 
ambiguous examples that are even more problematic, as they instil contradictions, 
explore resolutions, and let the public think about and discuss the cases. In parallel, 
this judicial and/or literary exploration can be, for law, perpetuated — that is, useful 
for the legislator as well as for judges and lawyers who could have to treat causes or 
disorder of this sort. 

There is in the exercise of law and in literary fiction the same will to describe - 
before establishing a law for the legislator, at the moment of the trial for the judge and 
the lawyers, by making the subject of his text for the author — the problematic attitude 
of individuals. Some describe them in order to fix the morals and to establish, from 
the principles of law that rely on judicial fictions, the ways to use them and make 
them work in the established social order. The others describe them so that they push 
the behaviour toward dramatic or comic extremes, generally in a way that is moral or 
critical. In the case of the factum, it is a mix of judicial fiction and research on literary 
fiction that both end up in a problem that concerns judgment - the role of the judge 
- and so necessarily the manipulation of the reader by the narrator. 

Judicial fiction, as it was seen in the factum, evolves as such between an interpreted 
rule - law - and an evolutionary constraint - the story. This judicial fiction finds its 
justification in legal fictions, but is elaborated as a function of the rules of literary 
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fiction. Between the rules of law, relative but non-authorized, and the judgment 
proposed, there is a story, a debate, a reading, and finally a judgment based on the 
production of a verisimilarity of truth, founded in its literary expression. 

We have now distinguished many types of fiction: 


e Legal fiction, to which the writing of ‘cases’ refers. Legal fiction has the value of 
an external rule that permits readers to base the judgment on a legal category 
that serves as reference value. It is a notion, the construction of an abstract 
element on which to rest one argument and to establish a law. (It is an‘as if’ that 
makes authority.) 

e Judicial fiction (which is closest to literary fiction) is what permits, through 
‘verisimilarity’ (vraisemblance), the forming of a judgment assumed by the 
narrator in the expression of a ‘case’ It is the ‘case, properly speaking, that takes 
from notional observation legal fiction as well as literary fiction. It also plays on 
compromises between the real story and the ‘verisimilar’ (vraisemblable), 
‘believable’ story. The ‘verisimilar’ (vraisemblable) is then the ‘conduct’ that 
guides the reader and the narrator of the ‘case’ It aims at establishing a relative 
truth that becomes established as certain when the judgment of the narrator 
comes, when it is filled with references to legal fiction that make authority and 
that are applicable in the particular case. From then on, the ‘verisimilar’ 
(vraisemblable) established as judgment becomes authority, but still a fictitious, 
or a supposed, authority, since it is only a factum or a speech of defence and not 
a real court judgment. Here is the trick: this judicial fiction must resemble the 
authority that will follow it, in order to convince and to oblige, by the discourse, 
the judgment that will be proclaimed. Narrative judicial fiction hence serves to 
tighten the possible interpretation by presenting it as a polysemous debate that 
must resolve into a particular solution and allow for judgment. 

e What about literary fiction? Is it similar to legal fiction or do they have only some 
resemblances? If law rests on the possibility of a real final judgment, but still one 
that is very relative, then literature plays with the fiction of judgment by the reader. 
It is the goal to make the reader support a recognizable pretence, sufficiently real 
for the reader to be able to recognize a familiar reality and give her opinion on the 
proposed story. Literature is really all about judgment and criticism. The reader is 
put in the place of the judge and one can play with her, giving her ‘pieces of the 
trial; without giving them all away because this is a literary text. The reader cannot 
ask for supplementary investigation and must do with the case as presented - 
even if that means objecting to the way it is written. The argument of the author 
must take into consideration that things must be presented in a way that allows 
for the judgment of the reader, by giving her the elements necessary to produce it 
— internal references to the story — in keeping them coherent with the law — 
external reference. In this, literature, at least in appearance, states the fact that the 
readers, in the seventeenth century, must not be at odds with the law. 
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Henceforth, because literature has a function that is not necessarily normative, the 
stories and theatre intrigues also present interesting cases. In other words, they are 
fictions that are sufficiently complex for the judgments on them to be particular, 
multiple and contradictory, depending on the reader. Literature not being necessarily 
transgressive, or necessarily normative, it represents a difficult and contradictory case 
that exercises judgment and reflection, because of the ambiguities it develops. As 
such, it is at the same time exploratory, since it proposes fictional cases that it tries to 
solve, and also contradictory since it insists on the difficulty of solving them (or it 
leaves them unresolved). 

Literary fiction as such supposes a judgment, but also supposes that it is not 
necessarily unambiguous. Literature leaves the trial - the process of the case - open, 
in the hands of the reader. Then - especially in the seventeenth century - literature 
has to stop the conflict that happened with (or against) law, and generally concludes 
in the sense of law and of morals, recalling the reputed common norms of literature 
and law. However, literary evil is already done. There has been a debate, doubt and 
exercise of judgment in the context of law, but also outside court; the principle of 
contradiction seems to have been taken care of, but some rules of judgment that have 
been brought up escape the judicial and legal frame. 

One could say, in a simplified way, that literary fiction has its roots in legal grounds. 
First, literature has taken the rules, procedures and reference concepts of law, and also 
its stories and fables. The literary case, the fable, represented or narrated, has been 
formulated through law, in the definition of the characters - we would say ‘their 
condition in the eighteenth century — and then for the way in which their story is told 
or brought to the theatre. The second point is that a literary fiction, when it is 
developed, analyses and comments on the legal foundation from which it is issued, by 
confronting it with imaginary, legendary or ‘real contemporary human conduct (or 
such as told by history). It then points out, in the case of these intrigues, the suitable 
or the transgressive conducts considering the legal norms - minor for comedy, major 
for tragedy, bloody for tragic stories — and also insists on the legal perversions that all 
sorts of people can do. But in representing these conducts, literature has come to see 
that the legal norms - as well as legal fictions, the definitions of legal status, and the 
judicial procedures — are sometimes so vague, ambiguous and contradictory that 
they permit characters to play with these legal ambiguities and contradictions. 

We see here that literary fiction will hide in the cracks of law, in its holes and its 
paradoxes, to propose something else. The fictions produced by literature, rooted in 
judicial matter and brought on to the terrain of literary fiction, gain a major critical 
power when they produce a type of experimentation that leaves law in a position of 
not being able to solve the questions that are asked of it. 

The third point is that this questioning of law by fictions that feature enactment of 
certain conducts will put the reader and the spectator in the position of judging the 
exposed case using the common legal and judicial rules on which the intrigue relies. 
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Considering the difficulties that can be seen in literary fiction of judging the case on 
his own, the reader will have many solutions at his disposal. He can follow the fiction 
and the judgment it proposes, if it proposes one: the reader will condemn, according 
to what the fiction proposes, the infractions, the faults, the crimes that are judged as 
such; or he will judge otherwise and after considering, through the intrigue of the 
narrator, that these are not infractions, faults and crimes, he will then go to a final 
judgment if it is asked. However, the reader and the spectator, during the fictional 
account of the case, will be confronted with the difficulty of judging and will have 
noticed that the final judgment proposed by the intrigue has needed to go beyond the 
categories of law to be pronounced. That is, they have to be bypassed by putting one’s 
self into another framework that is political, philosophical or moral. There again, the 
reader or the spectator will be able to follow the final judgment, when it exists. But the 
same reader and spectator must also see that the fictions that are seen or read have 
sufficiently made more complex the exposed conducts for other judgments to be 
brought up. Because law was not able to find a solution to it, the intrigue had to be 
moved to other grounds in order to find a solution. Because law reveals itself as 
powerless in proposing what to think of the variety of human conducts - especially 
those that are exposed by intrigues - and because it has been necessary that, by a 
ideological shift, ethics, politics and philosophy take hold of the case to resolve it, the 
reader has been simultaneously guided by fiction and, by this shift, made more aware 
of his responsibility, made more autonomous, so that he produces his own judgment 
from the contradictory sum of possible solutions. 

The reader is then not guided by the narrator or the intrigue and keeps, until the 
end, his right to individual judgment. For the reader of literature, there is no absolute 
authority on judging. The reader, in a way, doubles law’s judgment by his own 
conviction, and if he is sensible to the legal mechanism that is proof, he is enabled to 
examine them along with other criteria, which the author or the plot usually suggests. 
The literary text lets one see the establishment of both the proof and the ‘other’ of the 
proof, the development of a classical procedure of judgment, and the formation of 
personal conviction, the law, as powerless in trying to solve everything, and the moral, 
philosophical, political or individual sense of justice. 

And if literature follows closely the procedures of law, in order, and with all the 
required criteria, it is to go toward something else, to establish a gap by passing from 
law to justice, from inside to outside, by taking the meanderings of the legal process, 
but showing it objectively. By going though the cracks of law, in playing with the 
contradictions of the system, in showing that a sign of guilt can eventually reveal 
innocence, in showing that a guilty party by law can be innocent to the eye of justice, 
literary fiction that is constructed on the foundations of legal discourse reveals the 
idea that a judgment can change when more facts come to light. The consequences 
are that, in playing well and revealing well, literary fiction permits us to think of law, 
explore for it what cannot be explored and question what it cannot resolve. 


Judicial Fiction and Literary Fiction 


As the authors of the fictions, during the early modern period, were educated in 
law and were very often lawyers, they could see in literature the way to say what they 
could not say in court, or to show what law does not include - the individual 
conscience of the judge. And, after almost two centuries of reading in stories and 
seeing in theatrical fictions the difficulties and malfunctioning of law, people come to 
rethink law and make room for personal conviction in court. People come to doubt 
the effectiveness of mechanical proofs, to laugh at calculations of half-proofs, and to 
point their fingers at justice, filled with the idea of individual justice that comes from 
theatre, novels or, even better, English novels that suppose another base for this 
exercise of judgment. 

Here are only some avenues, ‘clues’ precisely, that make sense when one thinks of 
the opening of the school of natural law in France, of the evolution of minds and the 
new account of individual sensibility and a certain type of social judgment; these are 
only clues useful to appreciate what the eighteenth century revolutionizes slowly, via 
comedy, drama and novels, but one could also say that they are half-proofs ... 


The reader: which judge? 


The function of literature is, then, to question the law with particular circumstances 
that bother logic or that show that it does not, in itself, have the dispositions that 
would permit it to treat correctly the case narrated or represented. Its characters are 
exploratory fictions that produce a debate before the final judgment. The debate is 
based on ambiguity - debate on a difficult case that leads to a difficult judgment that 
evaluates the more or less true and the more or less just. The judgment to give is more 
difficult than establishing a law, because the parameters are not taken only from one 
code - the law code: the customs, the law canon, the royal law, etc. - but in a 
multiplicity of interpretation codes - moral, religious, philosophical and legal. 

From this the spectator and the reader have a fictional place, given by the author: 
that of the judge. This place, which occupies the reader, is the fictional place of the 
absolute judge, superior not to the life of the hero upon whom he has no power, but 
to the case. 

‘The reader can decide to forgive, to acquit, to morally, religiously, legally condemn 
the hero and all the other characters in the eternal life, in the abstract literary world 
that reading constitutes, or in the fiction determined by the discourse. He intervenes 
as an individual judge, guided, with more or less ambiguity, by the one who presents 
the case. His judgment is formed by justice itself or his own justice, from a moral, 
political, religious, philosophical or legal judgment that is contained in the text, in 
the prerequisites denoted in the text, in common opinion, but also in individual 
judgment. Master of himself, a lot more than the judge of the ancient regime, the 
reader can also escape, if he wants, to divine and common laws; he only needs to 
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decree it so. There are no limits to how the reader can judge. This is why — because it 
proposes exploratory and projecting fictions, and because it represents contradictory 
fictions — literature introduces fictions, more than it produces normative models or 
responses. It presents questions that the reader or the spectator must resolve, or at 
least ask himself, following the procedures that the story or intrigues impose. 

From this montage of fiction ruled by legal and literary procedures, the receptors 
of the aesthetical message can observe problematic cases, can doubt certainties, and 
can establish, individually, their own judgment - sometimes guided by the author- 
lawyer, sometimes lost in the meanderings of doubt. The readers and spectators must, 
once the illusion and pleasure of make-believe have passed, ask themselves questions 
concerning the contradictions that this make-believe proposes and the ambiguities 
that are exposed in it. 

Literary fiction, as we have seen, elaborates itself by producing make-believes by 
language processes that determine the interpretation distance from aesthetic and 
rhetorical procedures, often taken from law, in order to represent a contradictory 
world offered to the reader. However, this literary fiction, from the ambiguous status 
of people and their possible evolution in the world, also imagines new conducts, new 
social strategies, intrigues and exceptional stories. As such, fiction can be projective 
or exploratory in such measure as it wants to take account of the probable, of a virtual 
and literary realization of possibilities. For this, literature secures itself on ‘moder 
individuals, characters on the edge of the social world, and thus imagines the most 
problematic cases and translates their journey into narrative or dramatized plots. 
And these new characters, new make-believes both projective and contradictory, we 
will call characters ‘in lack of common law’! 


Notes 


* Reprinted from Law & Literature, 20(3), 2008, pp. 403-22 (ISSN 1535-685x), by 
permission of the author and the editor, Richard Weisberg. 
1. For more details, but in French, see Biet, 2002, Chapter 5. 
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Pictorial Fiction: 


Imagination and Power of 
Picasso’s Images 


Charles Altieri 


I put all the things I like into my pictures. The things - so much the worse for them; 
they just have to put up with it. 
(Picasso, 1935) 


Do you think it concerns me that a particular picture of mine represents two people? 
... The ‘vision’ of them gave me a preliminary emotion; then little by little their actual 
presences became blurred; they developed into a fiction - and then disappeared 
altogether, or rather they were transformed into all sorts of problems. 

(Picasso, 1935) 


You remember that bull’s head I exhibited recently? ... Thus a metamorphosis was 
completed; and now I would like to see another metamorphosis take place in the 
opposite direction. Suppose my bull’s head is thrown on the scrap heap. Perhaps some 
day a fellow will come along and say: “Why there’s something that would come in very 
handy for the handle bars of my bicycle... 

(Picasso, 1945) 


I imagine this chapter pursuing two tasks. (Actually I imagine it succeeding at two 
tasks, since imagining has an egoistic flexibility that can make it a marvellous 
psychological ally.) First I want to resurrect the concept of imagination - now a 
victim of our having relied on Romantic rhetorics for art, in conjunction with a 
depressing and reductive need to attach art works to various forms of historical 
inquiry that are sworn enemies to imaginative eccentricity. This collection puts 
picturing in the category of imaginative activity rather than focusing on modes of 
representation, so picturing becomes a sufficiently intimate form of creativity to 
invite at least a simple form of phenomenological analysis. And phenomenology may 
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provide an understanding of the dynamics of imagination much better suited to our 
contemporary sensibilities than the Romantic discourses that have traditionally 
framed the topic. Performing a phenomenology of imagination may give ourselves 
the chance to take seriously our constructive eccentricities without having to anchor 
them in anything remotely honouring religious orientations or the ecological interests 
that stem from these orientations. 

Second, I want to tie this phenomenology of imagination to three of Picasso's 
paintings, Girl With a Mandolin, and his two versions of Three Musicians. For I think 
the phenomenological approach I propose promises basic shifts in our typical ‘angles’ 
toward Picasso's work. If we imagine Picasso himself trying to paint what he thinks 
imagination does when it can step away from being subordinated to the demands of 
realism posed by our practical interests in order to luxuriate in its own powers, we 
can give a version of his visual experiments less burdened by conceptual stuctures 
like Kahnweiler’s than is typical for his Cubist work. 

And that emphasis on imagination also perfectly suits Picasso’s interest in, or 
even commitment to Nietzschean values because it deals directly with how 
creativity can develop alternatives to the nihilism both men saw infecting Western 
philosophy. So I want to try to push as far as I can the hypothesis that Picasso's 
developing a fully Cubist style can in large part be motivated by his fascination with 
what imaginative activity might look like ifit could be pried free of the representational 
ideals limiting it to enhancing what remain fundamentally relations to the world in 
which realism is at home. Then I want to suggest that the same fundamental concerns 
also led to Picasso's flirtation with Surrealism, a flirtation that produced a more 
powerful version of the limitations of our empirical practices than did the rhetoric- 
burdened work of Breton and his associates. I will do this by comparing Picasso's 
Three Musicians to Cézanne’s large Card Players. The comparison will emphasize the 
differences that occur when the painter steps out of a visual sensibility binding the 
imagination to ideals of ‘realizing’ the actual world to one that stresses how 
imagination constructs a visual world in the first place. This exposition has significant 
analogues with how John Ashbery and Frank O’Hara fought for a non-doctrinal 
surrealism based on a simple freedom of constructive energies without any theses 
involving claims about the unconscious. So we will indirectly be talking about how 
these writers saw ways to continue Picasso’ projects by literary means that could 
develop alternatives to the realizational ideals by which Cézanne had influenced 
literary practice.’ 


Let us look first at how Picasso spoke about his own work, as a prelude to imagining 
how a phenomenological approach to the imagination might have appealed to him. 
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His ‘Picasso Speaks; an interview with Marius de Zayas from 1923, gets as close as we 
are likely to get to how Picasso approached his own work in a Cubist vein. 
Characteristically he downplays research because he emphasized doing and not 
seeking, finding and not looking, achieving and not intending (in Chipp, 1968, 
p. 263). And even more characteristically he manifests his concern for the power art 
might have over nature because it is a product of imagination rather than any 
epistemically driven practice that might sponsor research: 


Through art we express our conception of what nature is not ... From the point of 
view of art there are no concrete or abstract forms, but only forms which are more or 
less convincing lies. That those lies are necessary to our mental selves is beyond any 
doubt, as it is through them that we form our aesthetic point of view of life. 

(Chipp, 1968, p. 264) 


Cubism then is not ‘an art of transition making possible ‘ulterior results’ but is ‘an art 
dealing primarily with forms, and when a form is realized it is there to live its own life’ 
(Chipp, 1968, p. 265). The painter convinces ‘by his right of might’ (p. 264), because 
he actually produces what can live its own life. And ‘might leads us to the ultimate 
source of value in art - not the painted image but ‘what inner life there was in the 
men who painted them’ (p. 273). 

Picasso then connects the fiction-making aspects of imaginative activity to three 
basic functions - the negation of nature and its imperatives, the power of form to 
constitute evidence of an inner life that we offer as an alternative to any satisfaction in 
capturing the reality of objects, and the testing of the powers of an artist to make 
visible the working of that inner life as it elaborates metamorphic extensions of the 
world given to us. There is nothing about research or the fourth dimension or filling 
out what we know of the object’s form rather than what we perceive at the moment, or 
about structures depending on the play of ambience and salience.’ There is talk about 
form, but Picasso on form seems quite different from Kahnweiler’s Kantian model by 
which form imposes shapes that reconcile intellect and feeling. For Picasso form 
seems less a means of giving order to our imaginative activity than an intensifying of 
that activity so that it can sustain claims to provide a mode of valuing life on its own 
terms, in tension with what understanding might provide as relevant values. 

Clearly these standard rationales for Cubist activity were in the intellectual climate 
the painters shared, but I want to suggest that there were other more intimate relations 
between life and art that played an important role in motivating Picasso to his specific 
commitments as a painter. I claim that Picasso realizes not nature but the raw powers 
of imagination available by looking at his own labours to decouple visual imagination 
from fantasies of accurate representation or even Cézannian realization. For Picasso 
form becomes a mode of self-consciousness that captures the effect of one’s powers 
to transfigure nature and make a basic creative force emerge in all its potency. One 
reason for accepting this emphasis is that then we can produce a rather simple story 
affording continuity between Picasso’s Cubist and Surrealist orientations, something 
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very difficult to do if you see the painter’s struggles as primarily with the demands of 
visual cognition. 


We are lucky not to have to take the time or pursue the effort that it would take to do 
a thorough phenomenological analysis of imagination. Edward Casey has done the 
relevant work for us (Casey, 2000).’ Let us take a simple case of two people imagining 
various scenarios as they choose where to eat lunch. (The same principle would hold 
for an artist deciding what to paint.) Notice first that however much our actions might 
seem determined in retrospect, at the moment of imagining these agents seem free 
from all practical restrictions — at both poles of subject and object. One can picture the 
couple with almost unlimited freedom to determine where they will go and what the 
menu might be, in contrast to all practical judgment. Second, we see that this sense of 
freedom correlates with an infinite set of possibilities for composing and combining 
the details of the situation, in sharp contrast with the demands in typical situations 
where perception shapes discourse. Think here of fourteenth-century Florentine and 
Siennese painting, so of a piece with the fantastic dimension of saints lives. 

Perception works in terms of the logic of picturing. It activates a latent world with 
its own deep structure, independent of the perceiver, who contributes a perspective 
but not a shape. In the order of perceptions there are degrees of visibility: some 
properties of the scene are foregrounded; some grasped only fleetingly; and some 
assert pressures that are not noticed at all (like a history of previous interactions). 
There is a history and a shape to the menu that determines how its particular aspects 
are to be read. But with an imagined situation there is no inherent logic and no 
pressure to recognize specific salient details. Saliency is determined by the imaginers, 
and there is (phenomenologically) no other world that imposes underlying demands. 
As Jeff Blevins put it in conversation, ‘imagination is the only guarantee for the shape 
taken by its contents’ Our menu might be fit for the gods. 

This freedom to act and freedom from latent structure have two significant 
consequences. Our third feature stressed by a phenomenology of imagination is its 
capacity for staging infinitely subtle tonalities for situations - as perhaps every lover 
knows and Giorgione paints. Because there are no clear constraints on the subject or 
the ways details are related to one another, there are no categorical principles by 
which we can expect to draw out the relations among those details so as to conform 
to any prevailing notion of sense. The principles of relation are shaped simply by the 
details and our modes of apprehending them as aspects of a concretely emerging set 
of conjunctions. A face does not have to resemble what we think faces show; so one 
possibility for an imaginative representation is to reveal subtle desires and demands 
and fears that take strange shapes as they escape our typical routes of repression. 


Pictorial Fiction 


Imaginative figuration has virtually unlimited control over the play of surfaces, fold 
upon fold, as details breed details, gestures breed corresponding gestures, and affective 
tones multiply freely. But an observer also has to recognize that this kind of 
imaginative activity pays a significant price for its freedom. The fantasy features have 
no interpretable depth because they are not bound to the logic of perception: viewers 
or readers might find the figures of imagination suggestive but they might also find 
them simply unintelligible. 

This issue of interpretation leads us to our fourth feature. The play of surfaces often 
creates the very desire for in-depth interpretation that it frustrates. Few events in the 
domain of the arts are as depressing as the effort to pin down imaginative flights of 
fancy in terms of psychoanalytic or moral explanations. Purposiveness, if it is manifest 
at all, need be manifest only within the arrangement of surface details and so cannot 
provide a rationale for them, however possible the effects achieved. I agree with Casey’s 
claim that because of the plural surfaces imagination can develop, the only plausible 
way to offer interpretations of imaginative activity is to try to find a way to grant the 
product the force of self-evidence. The work is replete, and so can only stand beside 
efforts at interpretation in partial mockery and in partial yearning for what might 
anchor it within the interpretive models provided by a culture. It is not surprising that 
Freud tried to psychoanalyse Giorgione, with what I think were laughable results. 

The claim to self-evidence seems very close to the traditional aestheticist thesis 
that the work of art shapes its own end. And there are in fact significant similarities 
between what Casey observes and what the Kantian tradition believes. But in Casey’s 
account, and I hope in mine, there is far more hostility toward interpreters than in the 
Kantian tradition. For self-evidence is not the basis of interpretation, not a way of 
aligning with intention, but a model of how products of imagination emerge that 
resists all our languages of purpose, even as it toys with them and depends on them 
to bring out what is unexpected and cannot be aligned with the language of motives, 
acts and judgments.* Of course writers and painters can use the imagination in the 
service of such judgments. But when imagination is released to seek its own conditions 
of operation, it will offer only surface relations, endless surface relations in endlessly 
shifting configurations. And then the rhetoric of ends in themselves will seem an 
effort to convert sheer necessity into a mode of valuation, as if in the end we could 
resurrect the language of purposiveness with its governing intentions. Picasso was 
too smart, or at least too devious, to buy this picture, but also too smart and too 
devious to ignore the temptations it solicits. 


Take as our example of Cubist style as sheer engagement with the force of imagination 
the 1909 painting Girl With a Mandolin. 1 suspect that we underplay the importance 
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to Picasso of making manifest the sheer freedom of invention — not only in subject 
matter but in the relation among the details. This is an utterly fresh way of producing 
an image of a woman, and for producing a sense of how she elicits desire on a level of 
physicality that had seemed incompatible with painting. Painting can suggest affective 
states by physical detail, but it had not quite been able to establish the actual surface 
qualities that manage to establish what feelings might be possible for the nude body. 
And this painting makes of its freedom a figure of utter mastery, in part because there 
is no uneasiness with its own strangeness and in part because there is no position 
from which to challenge the accuracy of what the painting presents. 





And yet the mastery seeks an intense responsiveness from the woman figured so 
that details of the body and of the sense of music melding foreground and background 
stand apart from any conventional image or moralized interpretation or even 
evocative pose. This painting is not an instance of some emotion; it is the creation of 
a possible range of feelings cued to the imagination’s capacity to choose among details 
without having to worry about any underlying logic for what a body should look like, 
or feel like. 

Let me name what strikes me about the affective states that this freedom of detail 
elicits. By intensifying the textural force of the surface, or surfaces, Picasso will establish 
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these states in new and compelling ways. I am most struck by the arms and neck. By 
transforming them into cylindrical forms the painting produces a sense of their 
composing a gentle enclosure (along with the mandolin) - enticing in itself for its 
delicacy and powerful in its framing of the breast and the angle of the head. Who needs 
realistic detail when formal elements are so closely woven into the solicitings of desire. 
And the suppression of standard female form by the faceting and the shading produce 
a powerful sense of self-sufficiency: this body, which fits no context, turns out not to 
need a context except for what the shading and faceting compose as the force of her 
concentration within the enclosure of the arms and the mandolin. Perhaps never has a 
painted woman given such pleasure without any sense that it is her job or duty to do so. 

I am not very good at pictorial detail beyond the specific image of the woman's 
activity. But we can get at Picasso’s genius in modelling if we try to take the woman's 
body away from how it is staged, as we could with virtually any canonical piece of 
Western art, like Ingres’ Odalisque or even an Odalisque by Matisse. Here Picasso 
dramatizes the possible significance of imagination’s production of sheer surfaces, for 
perhaps the first time taken absolutely literally in relation to the female body. This body 
depends on the play of surfaces to indicate the metaphoric power of how her music 
distributes itself. Her breasts become almost notes on a scale. And, more important, this 
attention to the figural play of an aural presence depends on its shadings both for its 
sense of how music distributes itself and its correlated attention to how the aural 
enhances the visual intensity of the various body parts that become freed as themselves 
subjects of desire as well as objects of the male gaze. In fact the woman's body never 
quite escapes into a third dimension, although body parts do, because Picasso will not 
give up on the logic of seeing. This is not an event of discovering something apart from 
the painting. This is an event of looking and feeling that continually risks falling back 
into the pure background that makes it possible. Yet that sense of ephemerality becomes 
on another level a very stable sense of substance — not of the figure of the woman but 
of the constructed world that is the playing of her mandolin. 

That constructed world is the space of self-evidence, and so the sense that what is 
real in the painting depends on its honouring fully the logic by which imagination 
brings into the physical world what could be seen as airy nothings, were we not versed 
in how imagination brings substance in its own right. Picasso sees that painting must 
risk unreality in the world of reference to highlight the forces by which acts of 
imagination can take on reality in their own right, without the support of what I have 
been calling the logical depth perception brings. In taking that risk, Picasso does 
honour all of the principles of self-evidence that the Kantian tradition had produced 
for honouring the independence by which artworks define their own significance. 

Yet I hesitate to call this self-evidence the work of form, as if form were something 
that could be imposed on what is otherwise simply matter. Here form is simply the 
product of imagination recognizing its own fundamental power to make sense without 
having to rely on our traditional disciplines for producing understanding. Form is a 
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condition of her being, not a quality that modifies features of that being. Indeed the 
painting literally makes a sensible world that bears significance just because it holds 
out the right to keep significance a matter of relations among the senses, some of 
which we are surprised to see we possess (like an aural extension of visual space). 


IV 


I admit to choosing an easy example of what might be called the affectivity of Cubist 
imaginings. But is not a large leap to the power of portraits like the Portrait of 
Kahnweiler, with its drama of head and hands as compositional principles that needs 
no ecstatic rhetoric of sexuality. Nor is it a large leap to the kinds of distributional 
forces characterizing the more frontal products of 1912 and 1913, nor to the ease by 
which Picasso modulates into an even more self-conscious elaboration of decorative 
surface within a general Cubist orientation. 

But rather than pursue what imagination becomes in his Cubist work I want to 
turn to an even more direct encounter with how imagination can be said to take hold 
within a work of visual art. I think stressing his insistence on the role of sheer 
imagination in painting helps make sense of an otherwise somewhat mysterious shift 
in his career even from the decorative Cubism of 1915 to his neoclassical figures, of 
figurings, and his flirtations with aspects of Surrealism in the 1920s. From my 
perspective paintings like his two versions of Three Musicians flow directly from his 
sense of how poetry manifests inner life, now freed from fantasies of treating painting 
as a new means of visual cognition. Surrealism held out the promise that one could 
simply trust in what the imagination produces without imposing the logic of 
perception upon it. But Surrealism also raised problems for Picasso because it tried at 
once to release the imagination and to harness it to psychoanalytic and political 
vocabularies. We see from the trajectory I am proposing why Picasso could not 
forgive seeking out that misplaced authority. He did not want the play of imagination 
to serve as an instrument for exploring truth. He wanted our impulses toward truth 
to be transformed by the modes of fascination the imagination could exercise by 
transforming what might tempt us toward psychological explanations. 

Picasso’ flirtation with Surrealism might be best characterized as a sense that the 
emerging Surrealist principles offered a secular version of the anagogic visions 
characterizing Christianity at its most imaginative. Northrop Frye describes anagogy 
as reversing the typical order by which we process representation (Frye, 1957, 
pp. 115-38). Instead of seeing the mind beholden to the nature that it tries to picture, 
anagogic thinkers, like Dante, read nature as a text produced by creative imagination 
to establish its distinctive authority. 

Surrealism offered a secular way in which artists could organize their imaginative 
energies to emphasize what could not be ‘realized’ but had to remain unrepresentable. 
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‘These redirected energies would carry painting and writing into what has to be 
defined as the domain of the unreal, that is, the domain of what are irreducibly 
subjective over-determinations of what can become objective. 

Then the way would be clear to an artistic politics based on principles of de- 
realization. Minimally, this politics could release utopian energies without which the 
entrenched forces of respectability would inevitably impose their own deadening habits 
and interests on the political situation. And there might be more complicated efforts to 
provide psychological analogues to political states based not on reception but on 
production (and on what elicits production like states of enigma or Bataille’s ‘informe’ or 
the Situationists’ ‘dérive’). The arts could provide a model for full democratic agency 
because all participants would be defining and pursuing their own desires and building 
communities on their own terms. Art would elaborate the politics of imaginative excess. 

I can best demonstrate these transformations by comparing the Three Musicians 
paintings (1921) to the version of Cézanne’s Card Players (1890-92, in the Barnes 
Collection) that may have served as one of Picasso’s visual sources. These paintings 
offer two sharply opposed ways of dealing with what we might call group portraits. 
Cézanne’s painting combines a remarkable sense of respect for the individuals 
involved with a strikingly bleak insistence on surroundings that offer no enticements 
that might expand the horizons of these characters. This sense of respect emerges 
from an intricate balancing act. Cézanne has to harmonize the effort to individuate 
and to dignify his characters, without any means of relying on the rhetorical signs of 
nobility that pervade Millet’s and Pissarro’s labouring peasants, with a vision of their 
common humanity that derives primarily from their shared concentration on their 
game. Perhaps the respect is based on their capacity to find a means of living actively 
within this encompassing sense of the narrowness of their lives. 

But the respect is based even more on the ways the characters challenge the painter 
to render what in them seems to invite realization. Cézanne reinforces the sense of 
common humanity sharing attention to the game by adding several synthesizing 
horizontal connections. There are parallels between the table, game board, row of 
hats, and heads adjusting them to the line from the shelf through the row of pipes. 
The horizontals stretch the canvas to create a productive tension with the three- 
dimensional forces established by the half-circle of the aligned arms and capacious 
shoulders of the seated card players. By playing these linked forms against the 
horizontals, Cézanne establishes a significant sense of shared, substantial being. 

Stressing common humanity alone, however, would be a version of the rhetorical 
piety Cézanne rejects. So he produces strong individual differences that develop a 
counterforce resisting and complementing that commonness. Each of the five agents 
represented seems a response to a separate demand on the artist’s capacity to make 
colour complement character and to make attention an intense physical state. The 
visual key is the play among the hands that position the elemental ways each person 
takes in the scene. It is as if each set of hands functioned the way the apical point does 
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in his still lives as an index of where each piece of fruit most fully takes its shading 
from how the light strikes it. And each player sits at a different angle to the table, as if 
character were inseparable from both how the body concentrates and how that stance 
sponsors the painter’s specific colour harmonies. Plays of light and shadow and 
intricate textures of brown, blue and off-white produce a sense of substance sufficiently 
active for the audience to feel the thinking and willing involved in the game. 

There is much more to be said about Cézanne’s painting. But we get back to Picasso 
most effectively if we recognize how important the role of spectator is to Cézanne, in 
part because that motif is closely woven into self-reflection on the possibility of a 
shared position toward those agents held by painter and viewer. The two spectators in 
the painting are not mere exemplars. Their different ways of being interested confirm 
the power of the player’s concentration and provide a figure for how the self- 
consciousness of the painter-witness can be included within the painting. Each 
observer is given in full frontal view, perhaps an emblem of what is required for full 
witnessing. Yet these two faces are very different, in size, in age, and in the kind of 
attention each pays. The boy’s simple spherical head has no distinguishing features, 
probably because he is content to be utterly caught up in the game. The observing 
man, in contrast, is built up of many levels of clothing and colour, all self-contained 
by his folded arms and his face’s complacent self-possession. 

‘These differences between the observers in turn are emphasized by the structural 
roles they play in the overall painting. They present forces which intricately destabilize 
the visual scene. The boy helps to form a triangle with two playing figures on the right; 
the man forms a larger yet proportionate triangle with the players on the left. But these 
triangles prove to be disjunctive. The boy’s triangle recedes into deep space, intensifying 
the gap between the players. The man comes forward so that his triangle pushes back 
against the viewer. Then the discrepancy between the heights of the observers establishes 
a transition to the flattening pressure of the wall while also making the space jumpy 
and intricate, so that the players’ static focus is nonetheless visually fluid and unsettled. 
These discrepancies make the viewer work hard to stabilize the relation between 
recession and availability. One might say that the painting activates for the viewer the 
position left open at the front of the canvas — an ideal position to observe what there is 
to see, as well as to imagine what here requires our going beyond the objects of sight. 

Here the scope of Cézanne’s self-reflexive powers comes to the foreground. These card 
players are not just concentrating on what can be observed. They are projecting possible 
strategies and so embody conative powers that extend imagination into action. Realizing 
these card players requires making visible a potential for multiple further actions. The 
viewer is invited to appreciate the unseen powers making it possible for the discrete 
agents to use their common humanity for individual purposes. That understanding has 
a clear political import, in part because Cézanne’ painting does not invoke a political 
rhetoric. Card Players offers an artist's version of democratic politics because every 
person calls upon the artist to make their differences conditions for realization. 
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Without realization, without the heroic labours of the artist, the people represented 
have no significant existence. In fact, without the work of realization the spectators 
also have no significant existence, at least politically, because they have to be taught to 
appreciate the relation between realization and the granting of what empowers 
individuals. Cézanne’s politics probably consisted largely in the idea that if he wanted 
to paint an individual, that individual had to have an inner dignity and sense of 
autonomy worth the political struggle to secure. I am tempted to treat this sense of the 
political as more compelling than the rhetoric of human rights, in part because it is 
immeasurably more concrete and suggestive in its sense of what other persons can be. 


V 


Both versions of Picasso’s Three Musicians imply a very different politics, largely 
because the ideal of realization is focused now solely on intensifying a space that is 
only available if we abstract imagining from perceiving. These two paintings seem 


deliberately to be repudiating any principles of objectification. (The fact that there are 
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two versions of the image may be one aspect of this critique because each seems in 
part a commentary on the other, as if Picasso were suggesting that when art becomes 
this engaged in mortality no one interpretive stance can suffice.) The crucial question 
these works raise is not how we can realize what can be objective through our sight 
but how we can understand what might be involved in efforts to seek freedom from 
the obligations imposed by the objective world. 

In both Three Musicians there is no specific recognizable scene, so there can be no 
Cubist quest for new modes of accurate representation capturing the nature of what 
seeing involves. There is only an image, approximating a ritual condition. So while the 
surface demands constructing a sense for the image, it also resists any coherent 
mapping of that sense. There is no place for Cézanne’s spectator; there is only a 
position constructed for the viewer's participation in what he or she cannot 
understand in any terms that the image does not directly provide. Self-evidence as a 
condition of the painting steps out of the shadows of our dream that it can be 
correlated with any kind of knowing. 

To analyse these paintings is to have to characterize not how we see but how we 
can be made to respond to imaginative constructions, and to speculate on what 
powers and qualities of agency painting can elicit by so direct a social confrontation. 
There seems no inner privacy projected into these figures, yet they are enshrouded in 
complete mystery. More concretely, these two paintings replace realization with 
fascination, built on the impossibility of any visual scene to respond adequately to all 
that music suggests. These monumental paintings have something like a collective 
dream subject. Yet they do not offer typical surrealist dream images. It is better to see 
the musicians as variants of Picasso’s neoclassical figures but developed for some 
unknown culture that we are invited to project as its audience. 

‘These paintings also differ from garden-variety surrealism in their basing so much 
of their power on complexity of tone, especially if one takes the two paintings 
together. The Philadelphia version combines a witty reduction of the body to weirdly 
expressive elements with a sinister sense that foreground and background each 
presents indecipherable but imposing threats to any audience seduced by this playing. 
And yet what else can we do in relation to this aura of threat than to try to enjoy the 
music? And the version at the Museum of Modern Art darkens and simplifies the 
images to make more mysterious both the pressure on the musicians and the relation 
between bright surface and melancholy background (with the suggestion of depth on 
the floor to the viewer's left a remarkably affecting slip beyond what any surface can 
capture). 

As I try to describe the painting, I am painfully aware that I quickly run out of 
objective features that I can confidently interpret. Here, Picasso equates emotional 
power with the capacity quickly to get beyond any descriptive language so that 
viewers must stake themselves on what they each imagine to be the overall situation. 
Where Cézanne wants to realize a world to which he can give himself, Picasso 
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experiments with de-realizing any imposition of a common order that might limit 
the projective scope of his image. Picasso’s sense of mysterious agency makes a 
pseudo-metaphysics of surrealism’s pseudo-psychology. (‘Pseudo’ here has to have a 
positive sense.) 

And to create that sense of agency Picasso also has to remake Cézanne. Notice that 
there are traces of the horizontal forces in Cézanne’s Card Players. The wonderful 
eyes in both paintings almost align - that is part of the wit and part of the spooky 
sense that these musicians inhabit a world that refuses our senses of stable order. One 
sees also that the hats and the table make gestures toward horizontal stability that the 
painting refuses to carry out because it wants the possibility of order to be the stage 
for more intricate and strange and indecipherable shapes. Rather than moved toward 
a grasp of the real, the viewers are confronted with their individual responsibilities 
toward the unreal that frames their mortality on every side. One cannot represent 
death or even fear or the conjunctions that occur when fear and pleasure meet. One 
can represent agents who engage such states but the states themselves remain on the 
edges of what audiences can share. 


Vi 


It should not be surprising then that there are no audience figures here that might 
compare to the audiencing in Card Players. Making music involves a quite different 
kind of concentration from what card players do and offer to observers. Making 
music is both forming a world and undoing an observable world into this relation 
where background imposes on foreground and the human figures become inseparable 
from the rhythms and sharp, contrasting colours that pervade how their eyes and 
limbs and torsos might actually appear on the stage. Realization for Picasso in this 
painting involves making concrete the forces that push us into having to accept how 
the unreality of imaginary construction pervades our encounters with this synthesis 
of intense pleasure and pervasive threat. And that means what might be represented 
as audience or as common humanity simply pales before the need for individuals to 
activate their own senses of how the unreal pervades what matters in their lives. 
Cézanne’s dream of giving the personality now becomes a call for individual 
differences in interpretation that in effect produce the kind of music that continues 
to disrupt and to haunt. The politics of difference, or more fashionably of the demand 
of the other, replaces what can be said for our efforts at mutual understanding. 

For TJ. Clark that haunting quality stems from Picassos unrelenting honesty that 
cannot not insist on the grimness of the world, even as he transforms it into objects 
giving intense visual and intellectual pleasure: ‘“grimness” is the ground, or deep 
presupposition, of the pleasures his painting wants to preserve’ (Clark, 2013, p. 19). 
I have to agree that Picasso stages an unblinking confrontation with everything that 
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alienates us from any sense of belonging to the world we have to inhabit. But at least up 


until 1921, he also stages a profound sense that there are other worlds we can inhabit by 


virtue of the intensities that painting can generate as alternative spaces, where that 


alienation is transformed into fascination and that grimness becomes a dedication not 


to lose hold of what imagination can make in its own image of its own image — as the 


condition of our freedom from the demands of truth to that diminished world. 


Notes 


1. 


I talk about how these ideals of realization helped shape Modernist writing in two 
essays: Altieri, 1989, 2012.1 also recast for this chapter discussions of Card Players 
and the two versions of Three Musicians first presented there. 

Emphases on research and on the fourth dimension are standard motifs for 
discussions of Cubism dating back to Gleizes and Jean Metzinger (1912) and 
Apollinaire (1960). Cubism’s relation to the concept of the fourth dimension is given 
a lively elaboration in Linda Dalrymple Henderson, 1983 and Tony Robbin, 2006. 
Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler’s Kantian take on Cubism can be found in his Der 
WegzumKubismus (1920). And I take the figures of ‘salience and ambience from TJ. 
Clark’s magisterial treatment of Picasso’s Cubism in his work (1999). 

To cite Clark is to realize how inadequately I am prepared to say anything 
significant that might address his intricate account of the logic of Cubist inquiry. 
And his book does try to do justice to the Nietzsche in Picasso (see especially 
p. 174) and indeed to the relation of form to will to power. Yet there is something 
disturbing to me about his relentless effort to fix the particular cognitive path 
Picasso is taking at any given time, as if even the spirit of play had to be justified by 
a relation to cognitive ambitions. I would be content if this chapter could be seen as 
an effort to re-introduce Picasso's concern for imagination as well as for a kind of 
cognitive power. (One test case would be Clark’s resolutely cognitive reading of The 
Reservoir, Horta de Ebro, a Nietzschean celebration of phallic will if ever there were 
one.) Clark in this book perhaps cannot speak much about imagination because it 
would be awkward to link this to his insistence on Picasso’s materialism. I suspect 
that Picasso's affinities with the left were much less about a shared sense of 
materialism than a shared sense of the painful injustices capitalism produced, in 
part because it valued so little the power of imagination. Clark’s next book, 
completely on Picasso (Clark, 2013) creates more difficulties for me because it 
recognizes the limitation of what had been Cubism’s cognitive orientation and 
defends a more radical Nietzschean attitude toward the presentation of something 
like pure imagined objects insisting on their imaginary status. But this is my 
language, not Clark’s, who is content to talk of ‘rediscovered deep structures of 
subjectivity’ (p. 9) or ‘a dream of the body’s availability as it might manifest itself in a 
more (or less) than human world (p. 10). I love this heroic rhetoric, but it might be 
more concretely tied to the everyday world if he referred to what phenomenology 
reveals about sheer imagination. 
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3. Casey defines the traits of imagination in pairs — spontaneity and controlledness, 
self-containedness and self-evidence, and indeterminacy and pure possibility. As is 
evident I modify this for what I take are the main concerns of writing. And I modify 
a version of these modifications of Casey that I have given in a closely related essay 
(unpublished) on John Ashbery’s understanding of imagination as evidenced in his 
Instruction Manual. 

4. Then interpretation of the self-evident object becomes purely a struggle for power 
without support by any kind of deep structure not of the interpretation’s own 
making. But perhaps interpreters can be content to point to the details and let those 
details build scenes that engage attention without projecting explanations and 
rationales. This sheer attention cannot be achieved without considerable struggle - a 
condition testified to by now over 100 years of artists trying to resist interpretation. 
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Truth in Music 


Geraldine Finn 


Preface 


This chapter you are about to read was written by ear to be (read as) heard in order to 
at once solicit and perform the relationship between truth and music and the 
irreducible mousiké of language and thought it seeks to explicate and expose. 
The particular music from which the chapter draws its inspiration and direction — the 
rhythm, sonority, pace and tone of its own reflection - and in conversation with 
which the paper was composed is ‘Fir Alina’ by Arvo Part. The reader is requested to 
please take the time to listen to this music in its entirety (about ten minutes) before 
reading the text to prepare your ears for what follows. The reader is also requested to 
listen to the music in the course of their reading according to the following rubric: 
stop reading and start the music at the end of section # 2 when you see this sign ... 
[Jd]... [£4]. Listen for about two to three minutes without reading then turn down the 
volume completely and let the music continue to play without the sound while you 
carry on reading. Repeat this gesture whenever you see this sign... [Jd]... [J] in the 
text: stop reading, turn up the volume, listen to the music for two to three minutes 
without reading then turn down the volume completely, let the music continue to 
play without the sound, and read on. Where only one set of notes [J] appears in the 
text without the ellipses repeat the gesture but listen to the music without reading for 
only one to two minutes. Start the music over again as required. There are several 
versions of ‘Fiir Alina’ available on YouTube that I would recommend: including a 
performance by Alex Lubinov posted by Doborben as well as the CD recording 
I listened to for this chapter performed by Alexander Malter posted by Nikos 
Boudoures. 
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The truth in music 


Sensory experiencing is the basic form of all experiencing, from which other modes of 
existing — such as thinking, remembering, imagining — separate off, but always return.’ 


1. ‘I owe you the truth in painting and I will tell it to you; Cézanne wrote in a 


letter to Emile Bernard, 23 October 1905.’ 

Derrida cites, or rather re-cites, for he takes the original citation from another. 
I para-cite. 

A strange utterance. The speaker is a painter. He is speaking, or rather writing, 
for this is a letter and this‘bon mo?’ is more easily written than spoken. 

What does Cézanne do? He writes what he could say, but with a saying that does 
not assert anything. I owe you the truth - in painting - and I will tell it to you. 


With no descriptive or ‘constative’ reference, the promise makes an event (it ‘does 
something’ in uttering) provided that this possibility is assured by a certain 
conventional framing, in other words a context marked by performative fiction. 


Its performance does not promise, literally, to say in the constative sense, but 
again to ‘do. 


. Lowe you the truth in music and I will tell it to you as it is tolled/told in music. 


So, let’s listen. Yes, let’s listen?... [JJ]... [0]... 


. L owe you the truth in music and I will tell it to you. As it is tolled/told in 


music. 

En passant. Résonnant/raisonnant. Quel chanson/chance son. 

With no descriptive or ‘constative’ reference, the promise makes an event (it 
‘does something’ in uttering) provided that this possibility is assured by a 


certain conventional framing, in other words a context marked by performative 
fiction. [3] 


. But I must say to the Muse of fiction, as the Earl of Pembroke said to the 


rejected nun of Wilton, ‘Go spin, you jade, go spin!”* 


Spin. Draw out and twist (wool, cotton, or abs.) threads; make (yarn) thus; (of 
spider, silkworm, & c.), make (web, gossamer, cocoon, or abs.) by extrusion of 
fine viscous thread; form (cup & c.) in lather or similar machine; (fig.) produce, 
compose (narrative, literary article & c.); often out ie. at great length, esp. s. a 
yarn (orig. naut.), tell a story; s. out, spend, consume (time, one’s life, & c. by 
discussion & c., in occupation & c.), prolong (discussion & c.); cause (top & c.) 
to whirl round; (of top) whirl round, turn (person, thing) quickly round, (of 
person & c.) turn thus e.g. as result of blow as sent him spinning; fish in (stream, 
pool) with swivel or spoonbait; (slang) reject (candidate) after examination; 
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(p.p. slang) tired out, done; spun glass (spun when heated into filaments that 
remain pliant when cold); spun gold, silver, gold, silver thread prepared for 
weaving; spun silk, cheap material of short-fibred and waste silk often mixed 
with cotton; spun yarn (naut.) line formed of rope-yarns twisted together. 


Yarn. Any spun thread esp. of kinds prepared for weaving, knitting, or rope- 
making (y-beam or roll, on which warp-threads are wound for weaving); 
(collog. esp. naut.) story, traveller's tale, anecdote, rambling discourse.’ 


In Anglo-Saxon times, spinning was a routine winter occupation for the female 
members of the household. Alfred the Great, in his will, calls the female part of 
his family the spindle side, and it was formerly reckoned that no young woman 
was fit to be a wife until she had spun herself a set of body, table, and bed linen. 
Hence the maiden was termed a ‘spinner or ‘spinster’ (‘-ster’ was feminine agent 
suffix, which survives in fossilized form in the names ‘Baxter’ and “Webster [and 
sister, of course]). It is said that the heraldic lozenge in which the armorial 
bearings of a woman are depicted originally represented a spindle. Among the 
Romans the bride carried a distaff, the staff from which the flax was drawn in 
spinning. Hence, figuratively, women’s work and woman herself, in allusion to 
what was women’s common daily task. Homer writes that Chryseis was to spin 
and share the king’s bed.° 


Spinning-house (hist.) House of correction for prostitutes. 


. The matter of thinking is always confounding - all the more in proportion as 
we keep clear of prejudice. To keep clear of prejudice, we must be ready and 
willing to listen.’ 


To think is before all else to listen, to let ourselves be told something and not to 
ask questions.® 


So, let’s listen. Yes, let’s listen... [4]... [J]... 

Everything begins by sending back.’ 

I am no more than the respondent for the interpellation that is made to me." 
Out of the ringing mirror-play the thinging of the thing takes place." [9] 

. Out of the ringing mirror-play the thinging of the thing takes place. 

“The repeat is necessary. In what respect is it necessary? Well sing it, and you will 


see that only the repeat gives it its tremendous power.” 


Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells! 
What a tale of merriment their melody foretells! 


Hear the mellow wedding bells — 
Golden bells! 
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What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 


Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror their turbulency tells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 


Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells — 


From the jingling and the tinkling... 
To the rhyming and the chiming... 
In the clamor and the clangor... 
To the moaning and the groaning 
Of the bells’? 
7. The repeat is necessary. In what respect necessary? 
Well, sing it, and you will see that only the repeat gives it its tremendous power. 
[Out of the ringing mirror-play the thinging of the thing takes place] [JJ] 


For this musical phrase is a gesture. It insinuates itself into my life. I adopt it as 
my own." 


Don't we have an impression that a model for this theme already exists in reality 
and the theme only approaches it, corresponds to it, if this section is repeated? 


Yet there just is no paradigm apart from the theme itself. 


And yet again there is a paradigm apart from the theme: namely, the rhythm of 
our language, of our thinking and feeling.’ 


It is just as much a property of language to sound and ring and vibrate, to hover 
and to tremble as it is for the spoken words of language to carry a meaning.’° 


And the theme, moreover, is a new part of our language. The theme interacts 
with language. It becomes incorporated into it. We learn a new gesture.” 


Speaking itself is a listening. Speaking is listening to the language which we 
speak. 


Whenever we are listening to something, we are letting something be said to us.'® 


So, let’s listen. Yes, let’s listen ...[f0]...[ 3]... 
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8. To the aspect of the world which is presented in rhythmical sound corresponds 
a characteristic modus of experienced space, of contact, and of motion.” 


We see the same things again, or can at least do so. We never hear the same 
sound again; it has died away. 


The eye is the agent for identification and stabilization, the ear an organ for 
perceiving the actuality of happenings. 


[Something is happening, but you don't know what it is, do you, Mr Jones] [4] 


The eye gives us the structure of the world, the skeleton of things; with the ear 
we listen to its heartbeat, its pulse. 


It eludes our grasp, we are helplessly exposed to it. 


The very forms of temporality - persistence in the visible, duration in the 
audible - differ. I see the clock before me, the sight of which persists, but I hear 
its unbroken ticking as a constantly renewed happening. 


The boundary of visible things is spatial, that of audible ones is temporal. 
Contour separates thing from thing, the chord links tone to tone. 


‘The eye’s procedure is predominantly analytical. The ear ties together the tones, 
which emerge singly, as parts of a sentence, a movement, or a melody. 


‘The ear is a predominantly synthesizing sense. 
In optical matter, beginning and end can be grasped simultaneously. In optical 
matters there is multiplication, in acoustics repetition. 
Because beginning and end are not given simultaneously in a sound, the 
present moment points backward and forward; the single unit present to us as 
a part, needs to be understood as a member of an entirety, developing in 
time. [J] 
‘The essential thing is to set the song in motion as a graft and not as a meaning 
or a spectacle.” 
Graft. Shoot or scion inserted in a slit of another stock from which it receives 
sap, piece of transplanted living tissue, process of grafting, place where graft is 
inserted, hard work. 
Everything begins by sending back. 
Out of the ringing mirror-play the thinging of the thing takes place... 
[JJ]... [J]... 

9. What then must truth be in order to be tolled/told in music?” 
Toll. (1) Tax or duty paid for use of market, public road etc., or for service 
rendered (f. Gk. telénian, toll house, telos, tax). 


Toll. (2) Cause (bell or abs.) to ring with slow uniform strokes; (of bell or clock) 
give out (stroke, knell, hour of day) thus, be tolled on account of (person, his 
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10. 


11. 


death etc.). ME tollen, to stir, draw, pull, allied to tullen, to entice, allure. A.S. 
fortyllan, to allure. 


I go and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 


He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is 
the clapper; for what his heart thinks his tongue speaks. 


Silence that dreadful bell! It frights the isle 
From her propriety. 


No Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominion.” 


Tolle lege, tolle lege” 
[Take up and read, take up and read] 


Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made: 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ... 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Ding-dong. 
Hark! now I hear them - ding-dong bell.” 
A finely wrought bell makes one of the most mysterious and creative sounds: 
a sound that certainly ‘rings out’ and reaches towards us. Yet at the same time 
pulls us in towards it, so that soon we realize we are on the inside of it, that its 
inside and outside are in fact one and the same.” 


A bell has many notes in it (partials) as it vibrates across its whole length, and 
while the constituency of the bell metal and the nature and action of the striking 
agent are obviously extremely important, the resulting sonority depends very 
much on the way in which the partials are tuned, and on the bell’s shape, which 
will intensify certain partials over others. 


The partials along the full length of the bell set up a magnificent ‘hum, and 
when several bells are rung together, the result is a powerful texture of shifting 
and changing tones. 

The ringing of bells together never loses its unanimity: two bells simply create 
a more complex version of the sound that one bell makes. 


Therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.”°[ 0] 
The truth is in the telling not the tolled/told. 


In the saying not the said; in the gesture of the énonciation rather than the 
signification of the énoncé; in the fact — that is, the act - of presentation not the 
fiction of re-presentation, interpretation, elaboration. 


12. 
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This is the truth that music tells, that music cannot avoid telling, that music 
cannot not tell: that truth (if there is any) must be tolled/told - given out, drawn 
out, responded to, paid for - that there is no truth apart from the telling the 
sense/sens (meaning and direction), the signifiance (signifyingness), of which 
always exceeds the confinement of a concept, whatever is or can be said by 
its means, as its means: rhythm, resonance, reverberation, melody, pitch, 
syntax, timbre, tempo, tone. An entire stereophony of bodies - ringing together 
a-part — vibrating a-part together - that cannot be stayed, comprehended, 
apprehended, or conveyed by the categories of representational thought. To 
which any response and of which any description or expression can only ever 
be partial in every sense of the word: of a part to a part [in this case of and to a 
part of the music of Arvo Part]. Mirroring the partiality - the infinity of 
overtones — of sonority itself. 


We must be careful not to force the vibration of the [poetic] saying into the 
rigid groove of a universal statement, and so destroy it.”” 


The ring of truth — if there is any - comes and goes; comes to pass; cannot be 
pinned down; is a function of time and place, choice and chance, context, idiom, 
inclination, decision, discipline and desire. 


Everything here is the path of a responding that examines as it listens. Any path 
always risks going astray, leading astray. To follow such paths takes practice in 
going. Practice needs craft.”* [JJ] 


When and in what ways do things [truths] appear as things [truths]? They do 
not appear by means of human making. But neither do they appear without the 
vigilance of mortals. The first step towards such vigilance is the step back from 
the thinking that merely represents - that is, explains - to the thinking that 
responds and recalls.” 


Music recalls us to that call of/to a thinking that does not merely re-present - 
that is, explain - but resonates, responds, vibrates and re-calls. 


Out of the ringing mirror-play the thinging of the thing takes place. [4] 


There is obviously more to thinking [truth] than meets the eye. Reflection 
(reception, perception, reflexion) is also, indeed, primordially, a matter of/for 
the ear (infants hear before they see): of listening to the language we speak 
(words, syllables, consonants, vowels, so many ways of singing the world), the 
language that speaks (in/to/for/as) us: the play of mousiké (rhythm, resonance, 
reverberation, syntax, melody, pitch, timbre, tempo, tone) that calls us into 
being as one-and-other (one always already in relation to an other), to which 
we are attuned, to which we cannot not respond. 


[Two bells simply create a more complex version of the sound that one bell 
makes] 
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13. 


Music re-calls us to that originary call: to step back from the thinking that re- 
presents (abstracts, objectifies, calculates, constitutes) reality as a function of 
judgment and explanation, to the thinking that listens for the ring of truth in 
the telling not the tale; what Nietzsche referred to as listening with the third ear. 
A phrase adopted by Freud to designate a specific mode of psychoanalytic 
listening to/for the movement of unconscious thought, and subsequently 
elaborated in detail and depth in the work of Theodor Reik. 


It can be demonstrated that the analyst, like his patient, knows things without 
knowing that he knows them. The voice that speaks in him, speaks low, but he 
who listens with a third ear hears also what is expressed almost noiselessly, 
what is said pianissimo.” 


Something - what we could call ruminativeness, speculation, a humming 
commentary - is going on unnoticed in us always, and is the seed-bed of 
creation: Keats called it a state of ‘dim dreams; full of ‘stirring shades and baffled 
beams’. We do not quite want to call these things ‘thoughts. They nevertheless 
go on.*! 


There are instances in which things a person has said in psychoanalysis are 
consciously not even heard by the analyst, but none the less understood or 
interpreted. There are others about which one can say: in one ear, out the other, 
and in the third.” [3] 

This kind of thinking, listening with the third ear, requires a suspension of what 
Husserl called the ‘natural attitude’ - that is, objective, analytic, categorical 
thinking in terms of what is already known, either by philosophy, science, or 
common sense - in favour of what Freud described as an ‘evenly hovering 
attention; ‘not directing one’s notice to anything in particular and maintaining 
the same “evenly suspended attention” . .. in the face of all that one hears’ 


This is not a matter of intellection but of immersion in the material.** In the 
matter and form of all that one hears. 


Which includes the sounds of the body: the rhythm and tone of breath and 
bone, of throat and tongue, lips and larynx, guts and gums, teeth and lungs; the 
sounds of the spoken words: letters, syllables, consonants, vowels, accent, syntax, 
hesitation, punctuation, repetition, cadence, stress; as well as the silences 
between the sounds that reverberate and ring with their own unspoken 
possibilities of signifiance and sens. In one ear, out the other, and in the third. 


Philosophy, which is also the birth of prose,* has traditionally turned, and 
continues to turn, a resolutely deaf ear to the sound of sense and the advent of 
truth in what and how and all that we hear; has in fact sought to silence and 
suppress the inherent and irreducible mousiké of language and thought and its 
corresponding signifiance. Indeed, has constituted itself as its very antithesis: 
banishing the poets from its kingdom of truth and thus and thereby the 
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aesthetic itself [aisthesis, sensation, sensory experience] from what can only be 
its essentially anaesthetic aesthetic. 


Turning to the truth in music re-verses the traditional philosophical turn-away 
from the (material) body of truth (the truth of the body) re-calling us to the 
origin of truth (the truth of origins) in the matter and form of all that we hear 
in (to/through) the lalalangue of the mother tongue which calls us into being as 
at once unique and in relation,** which both precedes (enables) and exceeds 
each and every discourse of the father. 


Let us stay with the resonances of this first hearing. In order to get closer to 
the essence to the event of truth.*” Not as a judgment but as a process in the 
real.** [JJ] 


14. Fact or fiction. Truth is in the telling. I am tolled/told. I am called. To receive 


the call, to return the call. To make a choice, to take a chance. 
Without benefit of clergy.* 


Everything here is the path of a responding - of a response-ability - that 
examines as it listens. 


So, let’s listen. Yes, let’s listen... [4]... [J]... 
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Gestural Fiction: 
Dance 


Renee Conroy 


Gesture is the basic abstraction whereby the dance illusion is made and organized. 
The primary illusion of dance is a virtual realm of Power - not actual, physically 

exerted power, but appearances of influence and agency created by virtual gesture. 
(Langer, 1953, pp. 174-5) 


Dance art as ‘gestural fiction” 


Susanne Langer was the first analytic philosopher to treat dance with conceptual 
care, arguing for its status as an autonomous fine art by emphasizing its continuity 
with established art forms while championing its distinctive aesthetic character.’ 
She categorized theatre dance as a Beaux-art by construing it as a form of symbol- 
making through which ideas of human feelings are conveyed to audiences in a non- 
discursive manner.’ And she declared dance to be independent of its artistic kin 
in virtue of the particular kind of ‘primary illusior it creates, to which she referred 
as ‘a dynamic image; ‘an apparition of active powers, and ‘a realm of interacting 
powers (Langer, 1957, p. 5, 79). As Langer described it, dance art is the special 
semiotic mode through which spectators explore ineffable aspects of personal agency 
by perceiving the ‘virtual powers’ exhibited in performances of choreographed 
movement. 

Langer’s account of dance as the art of ‘virtual powers’ is both exegetically 
challenging and conceptually controversial (Bufford, 1972; Ghosh, 1980). The well- 
rehearsed difficulties with her theory notwithstanding, Langer’s writings on dance 
remain instructive given her emphasis on gesture as its defining characteristic and 
the central role she accords the concepts ‘virtuality’ and ‘illusion. The view that dance 
is essentially ‘the art of gesture’ is pre-reflectively apt and has enjoyed currency for 
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centuries.* And while ‘virtuality’ and ‘illusion’ are technical terms for Langer, they 
have a marked affinity with ‘fiction’ insofar as it refers to creative inventions that trade 
in the ‘non-actual: One might gloss Langer’s thesis as follows: dance is the art in 
which human movements are transformed into fictional gestures, thereby revealing 
the psychological ‘shape’ of human experiences. 

Herein I address the intuitive aspects of Langer’s theory of dance, leaving aside 
scholarly complications that arise from considering her intellectual debt to Alfred 
North Whitehead and Ernst Cassirer and her critiques of John Dewey’s pragmatism. 
These continue to be appropriate subjects of scholarly debate. I, however, treat Langer 
‘in a new key’ by exploring the fundamentals of her theory of dance independent of 
complexities that emerge from her comprehensive theories of symbols, meaning and 
aesthetics. This approach enjoins philosophers with an interest in dance to ‘test’ 
Langer’s basic theses against the practices of contemporary dance artists and critics. 
It also helps revitalize her work as a subject of discussion among philosophers of 
dance. I argue that while Langer’s talk of ‘virtual gestures’ is in some ways aesthetically 
illustrative, it also contravenes important elements of dance art practice and 
encourages appreciative faux pas. 


Langer on gesture 


I begin by clarifying what Langer meant when she defined dance as ‘virtual 
spontaneous gesture’ (Langer, 1953, p. 187) because she rejected various theses 
embraced by audiences of her time and earlier theorists, including the views that 
dance is essentially pantomimic or self-expressive.° 

Describing it as ‘the art of gesture’ might imply a fundamental connection between 
dance art and its historically close cousin: pantomime. The elements of dance 
performance that are ‘gestural’ in a colloquial sense are the extended dramatic 
sequences in canonical romantic and classical ballets. In these cessations of ‘pure 
dancing’ dancers utilize something akin to sign language to communicate messages 
such as ‘Come and dance’ (signified by rotating elevated, slightly bent arms over one 
another repeatedly) or ‘Let us be married’ (signified by pointing to the fourth finger 
of the left hand). Many pantomimic interludes in classic narrative ballets such as 
Giselle, Coppélia and The Sleeping Beauty are designed to convey complex ideas 
central to the development of the plot.® Given the prevalence of pantomimic gesture 
in the most canonical works of dance art, it is intuitive to take the claim ‘dance is the 
art of gesture’ to mean it is the art of intricate gesticulation. 

Langer was careful to avoid this misinterpretation of her view. She writes: 
‘Pantomime, like pure motion patterns, plastic images, and musical forms, is dance 
material, something that may become a balletic [dance-related’] element, but the 
dance itself is something else’ (1953, p. 173). In defence of this claim, she distinguished 
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between three ways human movements can be meaningful and thereby count as 
gestures.® First, a movement might be the execution of a conventionally established 
sign (thrusting one’s left arm straight from the shoulder to communicate the intention 
to turn left). Langer calls such motions ‘logically expressive’ (Langer, 1953, p. 180). 
Second, a movement might be a symptom of the mover’s current emotional state but 
lack specific conceptual content or the intention to communicate (expressing general 
frustration by shaking a fist in the air or yawning inadvertently at a meeting). 
Langer describes these as ‘self-expressive’ (Langer, 1953, p. 180). Third, a movement 
might be meaningful as a symbol of affective qualia even if it is neither a conventional 
sign nor indicative of the mover’s occurrent mental state (a classics scholar 
suggesting to freshmen that a passage of the Republic is confounding by staring at the 
text with furrowed brow). Langer refers to this kind of action as ‘virtual’ or ‘semblance’ 
gesture. 

It is possible for a human movement to be meaningful simultaneously as a signal, 
a symptom, and a symbol.’ But the point of Langer’s tripartite distinction is to 
highlight cases in which these three ways of being a ‘meaningful movement’ come 
apart to argue that the essential building blocks of dance art are neither conventionally 
referential nor psychologically revealing. Hence, she claims that every ‘possible 
dance-gesture’ is a genuine gesture separated from its logically expressive or self- 
expressive uses, thereby becoming a ‘free symbolic form that only stands for the 
concepts it typically connotes - or the subjective experiences it standardly suggests 
- in non-artistic contexts. This idea is the heart of her famous dictum: ‘Dance-gesture 
is not real gesture, but virtual’ (Langer, 1953, p. 178). 

Langer did not, therefore, think defining dance as the art of ‘virtual spontaneous 
gesture’ meant aligning it with pantomime. On her view, the pantomimic asides in 
traditional narrative ballet - insofar as they are part of a dance rather than a party 
game or mime show - do not function like a ‘deaf-mute language’ (Langer, 1953, 
p. 180), although they look like a specialized form of signing, and standard mimetic 
vocabulary was utilized by early choreographers. In brief, passages of aestheticized 
gesticulation do not transfigure the movements of divertissement and pas de deux 
into dance art by rendering them meaningful. Instead, pure dance elements of 
narrative ballet transform pantomimic sequences into something more than sign 
language or theatrical aping. Thus, openly dramatic gestural moments become dance 
material and cease to be pantomime by being converted into ‘dancerly movement’ 
because we are called to attend to the manner of their presentation over their 
denotative potential.'° This saves dance works from being reduced to ‘plays without 
words and dance from becoming a subgenre of theatre. 

Given artistic developments since Langer wrote, it is no longer tempting to 
associate dance with pantomime. One might nonetheless be drawn to the view that 
the moving in dance art performances qualifies as dance rather than tai chi, acrobatics, 
or physical exercises because, no matter how non-representational the dance 
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work might be, performances of its prescribed movements seem to exemplify 
self-expression. 

The view that dance art is essentially gestural because dance performances are 
ineluctably self-expressive had intuitive force in the early twentieth century given the 
way modern pioneers such as Isadora Duncan, Mary Wigman and Martha Graham 
were showcased in their creations. Despite differences in artistic approach, their 
works were studies in sentiment motivated by the belief that the distinctive power of 
dance is rooted in its capacity to reveal ineffable complexities of human feeling. All 
were featured soloists in the ‘passion plays they authored, which made it natural for 
audiences to presume, upon viewing Lamentation (1930) or Schwingende Landschaft 
(1929), that dancers’ psychological lives were laid bare on stage (Langer, 1953, p. 184). 
Langer was sensitive to the practices of ‘the new dance and argued that, while viewing 
dance art performance as a form of physicalized psychotherapy can be seductive, it is 
appreciatively misguided because it fails to respect the difference between the dancer 
qua person and qua creator/performer and encourages the ontological mistake of 
conflating dancers with the artworks they present. 

Although Langer’s reasons were of a piece with New Criticism, one need not 
subscribe to anti-intentionalism to appreciate the distinctions she drew. It is 
uncontroversially inappropriate to watch Julie Kent’s performance of Juliet under the 
pretence that Kent is in love with the danseur who performs Romeo, or the “Romeo- 
character’ he portrays. It is similarly evident that a dancer can perform Lamentation 
without being in the throes of grief. And it is widely acknowledged that a choreographer 
need not have experienced the monstrosity of war to craft a work that conveys effectively 
the constellation of emotions that attend man-made calamity. Insofar as Langer’s 
arguments against dance as fundamentally self-expressive reaffirm the obvious 
conceptual and practical distance ‘between the dancer and the dance’ qua artwork — 
and between the dance maker and her creations - they are apt but unremarkable. 

It is Langer’s bravado in drawing an unimpeachable line between the expressive 
content of a dance performance and a dancer’s emotional states that is both 
theoretically significant and unsustainable from the perspective of dance practitioners. 
She was correct to acknowledge the difference between what a dance work might be 
designed to express and how any given dancer might feel while performing it, and to 
emphasize the importance of remembering that choreographers’ creations are 
metaphysically distinct from their instances. But in many performances, the dancer 
is involved in the emotional contours of the choreography she dances in a way that 
affects significantly how she interprets and presents the work. While there can be a 
deep rift between a dancer’s affective landscape and the feelings she expresses through 
her performance - as when one puts on a happy face to dance Swanhilde'' while 
suffering a painful injury - the schism of sentiment Langer’s theory recommends we 
always honour appreciatively when we view dance art is relatively infrequent in 
professional dancers. 
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Langer acknowledged that, in many actual cases, a dancer’s felt emotions mirror 
those she expresses in her performance. Her theoretical framework enabled her to 
accept the possibility that, just as there are method actors, there might be ‘method 
dancers: And she could have appealed to this idea to explain why professional dancers 
report experiencing their performances as though the movements they execute are 
genuinely self-expressive rather than instances of ‘gestural fiction. She was, however, 
conceptually committed to claiming that the appropriate appreciative stance will 
always take a dancer’s movings as only symbols or representations of ideas of various 
feeling states on pain of failing to respect dance as an art: 


In the dance, the actual and virtual aspects of gesture are mingled in complex ways. 
The movements, of course, are actual; they spring from an intention, and are in this 
sense actual gestures; but they are not the gestures they seem to be, because they seem 
to spring from feeling as indeed they do not. The dancer's actual gestures are used to 
create a semblance of self-expression, and are thereby transformed into virtual 
spontaneous movement, or virtual gesture. The emotions in which such gesture begins 
is virtual, a dance element, that turns the whole movement into dance-gesture. 
(Langer, 1957, p. 180) 


This passage introduces clearly the notion of dance art as ‘virtual gesture’. The details 
of Langer’s nuanced treatment of all art in terms of ‘virtuality’ will not be discussed: 
attention to only the basic claims made above reveal that Langer’s account is at odds 
with fundamental aspects of dance practice and recommends an incomplete approach 
to dance appreciation. I consider a number of worries about the implications of her 
claim that dance art is ‘virtual gesture; ie. a kind of ‘gestural fiction. 


‘Virtuality’: appreciative concerns 


On Langer’s telling, it is important to distinguish between various objects to which 
we might attend when viewing dance. First, there are the materials from which the 
performance is made: the actual movements of living bodies on stage. Second, there 
are the materials that constitute the dance work: movement-types or selected step 
sequences qua abstracta.’* Third, there are the ‘forms of feeling’ or ‘virtual powers’ the 
dancers make manifest in their interpretations of the choreography. Causally 
implicated in every performance are also the set of affective and cognitive states from 
which the choreographer crafted her creations and the dancers’ occurrent mental 
states. Langer appears committed to the view that the only thing that warrants 
appreciative regard is the ‘illusion’ produced by the collective efforts of dancers and 
dancemakers and describes praiseworthy dance presentations as those in which both 
the dancers and dancemakers ‘disappear’ in our viewing experiences, leaving only 
‘forms of feeling’ or ‘images of dynamic powers’ as objects of attention. 
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What dancers create is a dance; and a dance is an apparition of active powers, a 
dynamic image. Everything a dancer actually does serves to create what we really see; 
but what we really see is a virtual entity. The physical realities are given: place, gravity, 
body muscular strength, muscular control, and secondary assets such as light, sound 
of things (usable objects, so-called ‘properties’). All these are actual. But in the dance 
they disappear; the more perfect the dance, the less we see its actualities. 

(Langer, 1957, pp. 5-6) 


Langer’s remarks are apt insofar as the best dance art moments are often those that 
appear neither choreographed nor rehearsed but present themselves as though they 
are ‘spontaneous movement; thereby exhibiting aesthetic vitality. Hence, Langer’s 
description reflects the familiar experience of finding oneself absorbed in a dance 
performance in virtue of its seamlessness and apparent naturalness. In such 
performances something ‘mirage-like’ may hold our focus as the dance seems to 
‘move on its own and, thus, appears to be something more than the sum of its 
constituent materials (movement patterns and particular bodies in motion).” 

However, in virtue of her commitment to virtuality, Langer’s definition of dance 
art flouts the distinction between criteria of recognition and evaluation (Weitz, 1956, 
pp. 33-5). George Dickie articulates this concern by noting that Langer takes only 
successful works (in various genres) as the paradigms from which she builds her 
general theory of art as well as her accounts of specific art forms (Dickie, 1971, p. 84). 
This is, perhaps, most obvious in her treatment of dance, according to which she 
claims it is a necessary condition of dance art that it trade in ‘virtual gesture’ such that 
the actual physical beings and movement materials fade from view. While 
exceptionally gripping or absorptive dance performances might leave viewers with 
the sense they have seen neither meticulously planned movement structures nor 
sweating persons executing them, this ‘illusion’ cannot be requisite for an on-stage 
presentation to be a performance of a dancework. Consider the many jarring attempts 
by young dancers in regional companies to perform the ubiquitous ‘Four Little Swans’ 
variation. Although they are not artful presentations of Petipa’s choreography, they 
do not fail to be occasions of dance art performance in virtue of their aesthetic 
imperfections." 

Langer’s account also has troubling consequences from the perspective of life in 
the studio. If all gestures that count as dances (or parts of an occasion of art dance) 
not only present virtual entities but are successful to the extent that the dancer 
‘disappears, leaving only the ‘forms of feeling’ suggested by her movements, how do 
we describe the rehearsal process? As danceworks are being created and perfected, 
there are many moments in which a movement sequence is executed repeatedly to 
get it ‘into the dancer’s body’ or determine if it is suited to the theatre and the 
performers. When dance artists practise a difficult lift to perfect its nuances, the 
choreographers and style coaches who are their first audiences do not attend to 
anything remotely virtual. Instead, they focus on the dancer’s actual efforts, 
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acknowledging her as a person who tackles a specific set of physical challenges as she 
becomes facile with the choreography. Must we say that what the dancer does in 
rehearsal is not‘art dancing’ because she is not yet skilled enough to present movement 
material without making her efforts evident? Are the choreographers and other 
support staff watching something other than dance art during rehearsals rife with 
obvious attempts to overcome physical difficulties? And do we need a new term to 
describe what professional dancers do when they practice pliés and battement 
repetitively since such exercises are not designed to create images of feeling but to 
improve strength, balance, and flexibility? If as Langer suggests, the gestures that 
constitute dance art performances are those in which the dancer’s exertions recede 
from view, leaving a virtual entity or symbolic image as the object of regard, then 
cases where her actual efforts are the focus of attention are at best cases of ‘proto’ art 
dance. This contravenes commonsense and dance practice insofar as it entails that 
what dance professionals spend the majority of their lives doing is not art dance, but 
only preparation for it. 

One might avoid these worries by recasting Langer’s theoretical goals: after all, she 
aimed both to provide a conceptual analysis of the art form and to train audiences 
how to watch dance (Langer, 1953, p. 169). Hence, even if her thesis that it trades 
fundamentally in ‘virtual gestures’ fails to provide an adequate definition or account 
for the relationship between the performance of a dancework and in-studio 
preparations, it might be instructive as a primer for dance art appreciation. 

I submit that Langer’s construal of dance as a form of ‘gestural fiction’ is no more 
successful as an appreciative guide than as a specification of its essential features. 
First, it is false that in all cases dancers’ movements ‘are not the gestures they seem to 
be, because they seem to spring from feeling as indeed they do not. There are famous 
art dances - for example those of Isadora Duncan - improvised on the basis of the 
mover’s immediate emotional states that are essentially self-expressive. And any 
improvised movement is genuinely spontaneous even if it is not also affectively 
symptomatic @ la Duncan. The delight of attending to an impromptu moment, or a 
work improvised within a more-or-less open-ended set of rules, consists in the fact 
that there is nothing virtual afoot. While an improvised performance might be 
suggestive of ‘forms of feeling’ or exemplify ‘forms of life, it is not a symbol or 
semblance of them. Instead, in extempore dancing the dynamics that Langer 
claims are the appropriate foci of all dance art appreciation are seen not as an image 
but in action, unfolding in real time and under real duress. Hence, Langer offers the 
wrong appreciative prescription in cases where dancers ad-lib in live performance, 
and especially in those that involve nothing but unplanned movement (such as 
contact improvisations).She counsels us to construe what is seen as a mere appearance 
of ‘powers at play. But this comes at the expense of attending to the remarkable 
facility with which trained dancers are able to make ‘off-the-cuff’ movement choices 
that are both striking and seamless. It therefore fails to countenance dancers’ 
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uncommon skill-set in the world of actual powers as a legitimate object of appreciative 
regard. 

Second, it is always possible that a dancer might feel the precise kind of joy in 
dancing Paul Taylor’s Mercuric Tidings (1982) this work is designed to express, and 
that her delight is the source of the interpretative nuances of her performance. Given 
that personal elements of the dancer’s experience help emphasize expressive qualities 
of Taylor’s creation, they are intimately connected to audience members understanding 
of aspects of his artwork that represent ‘forms of feeling. This suggests, pace Langer, 
that in cases where the professional ‘dances what she feels’ and her affective relationship 
to the work enhances her ability to present its emotional qualities in a faithful manner, 
it is fitting to countenance her gestures as ‘springing’ from precisely the kind of 
emotions from which they appear to arise. In such cases, it is inappropriate to dismiss 
the dancer’s affects by regarding all her movements as ‘mere semblances’ of emotion 
because her particular connection to the work gives it emotional life on stage, thereby 
helping audiences appreciate its properties more fully.’ Thus, with respect to 
representational works of dance art designed to be expressive of emotion, it can be 
appropriate not to permit the dancer to ‘disappear’ into the dance in order to 
understand the work or make informed judgments about it. For her affective presence 
might facilitate our ability to appreciate its symbolic content, and therefore deserve 
its own form of praise. 

Third, when we consider formalist danceworks (those whose artistic content is 
constituted by step sequences designed to be appreciated for their own sake) it is 
plausible that most dancers’ emotional relationship to the choreography is the 
primary origin of their performance choices. When a dancer presents a work by 
Merce Cunningham, Trisha Brown, or Lucinda Childs there is nothing other than the 
movement itself to inform her interpretation. Her special relationship to the 
choreographic material - given the ways in which she finds it challenging, invigorating, 
frustrating, or physically revelatory — will, of practical necessity, be the source of the 
manner in which she presents it to audiences. 

Thus, it strains credulity to think of dancers who render non-representational 
dance art pieces available to audiences as ‘making symbols to represent ideas of the 
very feelings they experience while dancing. And it is equally implausible to regard 
their performances as creating only ‘a semblance of self-expression. What would their 
gestures be symbolic of if not the idea of how it feels to move one’s body thus-and-so 
in concert with others? In such cases, the dancers’ movings are not merely ‘actual 
movements, as are all moments in a dance art performance: they are also ‘actual 
gestures’ on Langer’s telling because ‘the emotions in which such gesture[s] begin’ are 
those of the dancers lived experiences of preparing these choreographic creations for 
public consumption. With respect to danceworks of this ilk, there is no plausible 
symbolic remainder. The dancers present the affective contours of such choreographic 
artworks simply by being present in them physically. Hence, it is both theoretically 
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artificial and unparsimonious to treat dancers’ moving in abstract choreographic 
creations as ‘virtual gestures’ in order to transform them into dance art. 

Furthermore, there are many danceworks with respect to which we are well 
advised to let the choreography ‘just be’ rather than going on a hunt for ‘import’ 
beyond that which is immediately perceived: the dancers’ movements. Notable among 
these kinds of dance art creations are fully or quasi-improvised works (performances 
of contact improvisation and Merce Cunningham's famous ‘happenings’), purely 
formalist works (George Balanchine's Jewels and Paul Taylor’s Esplanade), task- 
dances popular during the 1960s when the Judson Dance Theater was in its heyday 
(Steve Paxton’s Rulegame 5 and Steve Moulton’s Five Person Precision Ball Passing), 
and works with a substantial element of audience participation (Mark Dendy’s Kinetic 
Litany). All are designed explicitly to lay bare the actualities of movement as it unfolds 
in time and space. They therefore call us to eschew the temptation to make more of 
them than they appear to be by construing their gestural components as images or 
symbols. The appropriate regard in such cases attends to the actual rather than the 
virtual. 

Fourth, all danceworks permit interpretative leeway on the part of performers. 
The choices a dancer may make range from very minute (how long to hold an 
arabesque) to choreographically substantial (which steps to execute or paths of 
locomotion to follow). It is, therefore, a practical and aesthetic necessity that the 
performer bring herself qua intelligent-feeling-dancer-person to every on-stage 
moment. In some cases, this can result in a dance professional executing unexpected 
movements that - although responsive to the style or choreographic parameters of 
the piece - also qualify as actual gestures insofar as they are genuinely self-expressive 
of the way she feels while presenting the work that night. Dancer-philosopher Aili 
Bresnahan articulates this challenge to Langer by considering cases in which a 
dancer’s contributions might be responsive to her assessment of the audience for 
which she performs, which she elects either to surprise or elevate by making small 
adjustments that reflect her personal relationship to both the choreography and its 
appreciators (Bresnahan, 2010, pp. 8-9). In cases where the dancer takes her job as a 
craft-master of live performance seriously, are ‘virtual gestures’ the only appropriate 
objects of artistic attention? Should all ‘actual gestures’ be sidelined in our appraisal 
of the performance? 

Langer’s theory suggests an affirmative answer to these questions. But the obvious 
responses — from the perspective of the dancer, dancemaker and audience member 
— must be negative because such dancerly input augments our artistic regard for both 
the performer (for her apt choices) and the choreographer (for his thoughtful 
casting). And such actualities can come to constitute features of the work insofar as 
they are widely taken to be essential to it, as are the thirty-two fouettés in the Odile 
grand pas in Swan Lake. These were introduced in the classic Petipa—Ivanov version 
of the ballet in 1895 eighteen years after the ballet premiered because audiences 
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expected to see Pierina Legnani execute them given her bravura performance two 
years earlier in Cinderella. They are now the highlight of almost every version of this 
ballet (Anderson, 1975). Legnani’s contribution to Swan Lake qua artwork is 
acknowledged fully only if it is understood as an actual expression of her recognition 
of her unique talents and audience members’ enthusiasm about them, coupled with 
her desire to please her viewers. And this artistic mantle nearly every prima ballerina 
since Legnani’s time has worn with pride, thereby expressing respect both for dance 
history and contemporary danceworld expectations. Hence, ‘virtual entities’ are not 
the only appropriate objects of appreciative regard when we view live dance art 
performance because the actual flexibility and facility of dancers constitutes much of 
what we relish about the art form. 

The objections to Langer’s treatment of dance thus far considered indicate that 
acknowledging the potential artistic relevance of a dancer’s personal input to artworks 
we can come to know only through her performative efforts is appropriate because it 
is responsive to the fact that dance-making is a deeply collaborative enterprise. 
Taking the dancer’s contributions - both in the studio and on the stage - seriously in 
the aesthetic appraisal of a dance performance credits ‘the dancer’s share.'® This does 
not mean that we must labour under the misapprehension that everything we see a 
dancer do on stage is an expression of her current mental states. Nor does it entail 
that we must conflate the expressive properties of a dancework with those of the 
dancer’s interpretation of that work. It suggests only that we have good aesthetic 
reasons to honour the intimate emotional relationship between dancers, danceworks, 
and their performances of these works by granting that - in at least some cases - it is 
appropriate to take a dancer’s movements as expressive of who she is as a dancer- 
person and, hence, to perceive these movements as actual gestures that can also serve 
as symbols of a particular kind of experience. 


‘Gesture’: practical concerns 


I now present several pragmatic concerns the language of ‘virtual gesture’ might raise 
for dance art professionals. 

First, it is standard for dance insiders to utilize the word ‘gesture’ in an evaluative, 
as well as a descriptive sense. In typical practice-based cases, the normative valence 
of the term is negative: the word ‘gesture’ is used to criticize a dancer’s performance 
of a movement sequence or condemn a dancemaker’s choreographic choices. Most 
members of the dance art community would find it unexceptional for a rehearsal 
director to chide his dancers for performing one of Balanchine's abstract formalist 
works ‘too gesturally. A case illustrates the content of this common form of censure. 

In the famous opening sequence of Serenade (1933-4) the curtain lifts to reveal 
seventeen dancers with right arms outstretched in a gentle upward diagonal, palms 
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resisting the air and heads turned as though looking in a hand-mirror. The dance 
begins in stillness. On a musical cue, the right hand drops at the wrist into a traditional 
‘ballet line’ (in which the hand ‘drapes’ slightly from the wrist). Then the right arm is 
elevated slowly as the head turns down toward the left shoulder, the arm pausing for 
a moment as the back of the right hand finds a place of repose on the forehead. The 
active arm is then inverted and the right hand brought to the left shoulder with palm 
open to the sky as the dancers again gaze up on the original diagonal. 

This simple movement series lends itself to overly dramatic performance: when 
the back of the hand pauses at the temple it is easy for dancers to exert a subtle 
tension that suggests agony (as is appropriate to the performance of a similar motion 
in the mad scene in Giselle). It is also tempting for dancers to execute the entire 
phrase as one might perform the role of Odette, given the formal similarity between 
the arm movements featured in Swan Lake and those utilized at the beginning of 
Balanchine's first American, non-narrative ballet. But neither is appropriate to the 
opening sequence of Serenade: it is an unadorned movement moment designed to be 
‘played straight’ without suggestion of melodrama or any attempt on the dancers’ part 
to evoke images of anything other than themselves qua dancers. The movement itself 
constitutes the dramatic content of Balanchine's early formalist masterpiece, and its 
quiet inaugural progression - though reminiscent of famous quasi-histrionic 
moments from earlier classical ballets - must be performed accordingly to be an 
appropriate overture to the rest of the piece. But it can be challenging for dancers 
accustomed to executing the same movement-types in a very different performative 
tenor to present them without any dramatic conceit; hence, it is not uncommon for a 
style coach to offer the correction that a dancer's approach is ‘too gestural: This 
critique is designed to encourage the dancer to strip away from her motions any 
theatrical interpretation or extra-dance implication and let the movements simply be 
what they are. And it is an effective form of correction recognized immediately by 
experienced dancers both within, and outside of, the tradition of classical ballet. 

Ina similar vein, a dance critic might complain that a dancemaker’s choreographic 
choices are ‘overly gestural. The idea that a dancework might be too gesturally replete 
— hence, artistically weak - is suggested by one review of a reconstruction of Joseph 
Gifford’s masterpiece inspired by Picasso’s Guernica: “Though admirably performed 
by Catherine Cabeen and Matthew Henley, Joseph Gifford’s The Pursued (1947) is 
ultimately off-kilter, with not enough nuanced characterization to balance the couple's 
repeated gestures of anguished fear’ (Lenihan, 2009). Here the critic praises the 
dancers for their attempts to save choreography she regards as too filled with 
repetitive, unmotivated ‘gestural moments’ to be an apt dancerly presentation of the 
graphic images in Picasso’s famous mural. 

This critic might have analysed Gifford’s choreography unfairly, or the performance 
could have been to blame for her sense that gesture triumphed over dance to poor 
aesthetic effect. The point is that this is a very natural way for dance insiders to talk 
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about their art. For, first, they distinguish descriptively between dancing and gesturing. 
And, second, while they recognize a place for gesture in dance art, they also point out 
weaknesses in performances or choreography by utilizing ‘gesture’ as a pejorative 
term. The distinction insiders often make between dance and gesture is clearly 
exposed in a recent review by New York Times dance critic Alastair Macaulay, who 
writes of three works performed by Seattle-based company Whim W’Him: 


Each piece, however, is limited in both dance and gesture. The two men who open 
‘Monster’ revert so often to covering their faces with their hands in grief that I soon 
lost all sympathy for them. The two male-female couples that follow are more 
emotionally opaque, but physically no more subtle ... 

(Macaulay, 2013) 


This pre-eminent reviewer writes under the assumption that there is a conceptual 
difference between dance and gesture, as evidenced by his claim that Whim W’Him’'s 
choreography fails on both counts. And one choreographic critique of Monster is that 
it was too rife with a single gesture — ‘covering their faces with their hands in grief’ - 
for this recognizable expressive movement to be effective as a theme in a substantive 
artwork. On any interpretation of Macaulay's remarks it is clear that dance insiders 
regard the distinction between dance and gesture to be both categorially and 
normatively important. Hence, Langer’s account - according to which dance art is 
definable in terms of gesture — cannot accommodate a key distinction that runs deep 
in dance art practice. 

A second practical concern arises when one considers Langer’s goal in offering a 
theory of dance as an autonomous art form with its own ‘primary illusio and, hence, 
its own unique appreciative prescriptions. Like her predecessor John Martin - the 
first full-fledged American dance critic and theorist - Langer sought to save theatre 
dance from artistic oblivion by educating audiences. While Martin believed this 
could be accomplished by encouraging would-be dance viewers to attend to their 
natural bodily responses to what they saw on stage (a practical recommendation that 
followed from his theory of ‘metakinesis’: Martin, 1965, pp. 1-25), Langer was less 
sanguine about the appreciative relevance of an audience member's kinaesthetic 
reactions to live dance performance. She saw the prescribed — hence, most appropriate 
— response to dance art as cognitive, rather than visceral.'” Nonetheless, her expressed 
purpose in offering a philosophical account of dance was to debunk common 
misapprehensions about how it should be understood and enjoyed in order to bring 
audience members appreciative attentions to it into line with those appropriate to the 
other arts. This, she thought, would both emphasize the legitimacy of dance as a 
genuine art form and make the experience of dance more gratifying for audience 
members, thereby ensuring its future. 

One can applaud Langer’s pedagogical aim while criticizing the approach she 
adopted in its pursuit. It is possible that an audience member who attends to dance 
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art by appealing to ‘simple intuitive understanding’ will find it a more accessible, and 
perhaps more aesthetically robust, art form than he would if he watched it through 
conceptual lenses attuned to ‘mechanics and acrobatics, ‘personal charms and erotic 
desires, or ‘pictures, stories, or music. However, Langer’s description of dance as a 
fundamentally gestural art is practically guaranteed to mislead anyone who does not 
have both experience with dance art and a sensitive understanding of her aesthetic 
theory. According to common parlance, gestures are human movements intended to 
communicate an idea or executed as an unintentional expression of an occurrent 
affect. Hence, even if an inexperienced dance viewer attempts to take seriously 
Langer’s claim that the gestures of dance are ‘presentational symbols, he will be on the 
lookout for various kinds of ‘hidden movement meaning’ But a scavenger-hunt 
approach to dance art conflicts with the kind of appreciation Langer meant to 
advocate insofar as it involves ‘simple intuitive understanding’ of the movement 
whole as a ‘play of Powers made visible’ (Langer, 1953, p. 187). It is also at odds with 
the way experienced practitioners watch dance. 

The instinctive double-error often made by the inexperienced is to think that 
particular ‘dance gestures’ have meaning outside the whole in which they are featured 
and to assume that this can be expressed in familiar non-dance vocabulary. But in 
many cases, such movements do not have any discrete semantic content: they are 
simply part of building up the kinetic-emotional-conceptual landscape that in toto 
makes the work uniquely meaningful. Furthermore, individual movement moments 
are puzzling only if one thinks they should be translatable into ‘non-dance concepts’ 
or the work as a whole has an ‘extra-dance message’ amenable to synopsis. Almost no 
one makes this mistake with respect to classical music. It would be extraordinary for 
a person new to this art form to inquire of a veteran, ‘But what did it mean when 
Beethoven introduced a C# in the fifth bar of the Eroica?’ The temptation to ask 
similar questions with respect to dance is, by contrast, ubiquitous and plausibly born 
of the fact that we naturally perceive the phrases and dynamics of dancers as more 
than moving forms and take them automatically as gestures of human beings, where 
‘gesture’ means a sign or symptom of a (nameable) emotional state. 

Hence, for Langer to advise audiences that dance art is essentially ‘gestural’ while 
also attempting to change their pre-reflective approach to it seems pragmatically 
misguided. For many are already trying to take it as gestural, in the colloquial sense. 
And although Langer’s goal is to disabuse dance audiences of this approach, her 
recommendations cannot be effective in typical (non-philosophical) dance art 
contexts because - unless one understands the subtleties of her theory - Langer’s 
language encourages audiences to try harder to unpack every little movement as 
though it had a meaning all its own. This tactic is precisely what leads many new 
dance audience members astray and engenders aesthetic frustration, and explains 
why it is atypical for members of the dance world to recommend to the uninitiated 
that they watch dance art under the conceptual umbrella of ‘gesture’ 
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Finally, Langer’s appeal to ‘virtual gesture’ is designed to recommend a wholly 
cognitive view of dance art appreciation according to which any kinaesthetic 
resonance a performance might have for audiences must be set aside in the attempt 
to understand the dancework qua presentational symbol (one that offers ideas for 
extended contemplation). Reflection on our own bodily responses will draw 
awareness to the qualitative content of actual experiences while, according to Langer, 
the objects of attention should be the abstracted ‘forny of various kinds of experience 
as manifested by the dancers’ sensitive execution of choreographic structures that 
display virtual powers. While it is not universally accepted among theoreticians that 
audience members’ physical reactions can be genuinely illustrative with the respect to 
objective features of the danceworks they see in live performance, many dancers, 
dance theorists, and philosophers of dance reserve a place for kinaesthetic response 
in their accounts of the aesthetic appreciation of dance art. Langer, however, staunchly 
rules out the possibility that an audience member’s physical reactions to what she 
sees on stage could have any kind of aesthetic or artistic relevance to her engagement 
with dance art. And she does so without regard for the phenomenonological 
importance both mature and green dance art appreciators place on the experience of 
being physically ‘moved’ by live dance art performance. 


Coda 


Should we refrain from describing dance art as a kind of ‘gestural fiction’? My 
critiques of Langer suggest as much. I close by emphasizing several ways in which 
this locution and Langer’s treatment of dance art as ‘virtual gesture’ are theoretically 
important. 

First, they remind us that there is a crucial difference between dancers and the 
works of dance art they perform, thereby cautioning us against an impulsive answer 
to Yeats’ well-worn question, ‘How can we know the dancer from the dance?’ It is 
common for dance practitioners and theoreticians to presume that, because dance is 
an embodied art form, there is no robust distinction between the ‘materials’ of live 
dance performance and the artworks we perceive as a result of dancers’ on-stage 
labours. Langer’s talk of ‘virtuality’ and ‘illusior’ is a valuable corrective because it 
reminds us that, as with the other fine arts, to conflate the properties possessed by a 
medium with those of works created in that medium is to court appreciative error. 

Second, they call us to honour the fictional worlds - and varieties of physical 
illusion - dancers and choreographers create in their collective endeavours. It can be 
tempting not to attend to the details of the fictional world that is the Prodigal Son in 
favour of relishing Edward Villella’s or Mikhail Baryshnikov’s performances of its 
title role. But myopic focus on performance interpretations by dance stars fails to give 
the work of the other dancers and dancemaker (not to mention the composer, 
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librettist, set designers and costumers) their creative due insofar as these jointly 
produce a complex imagined landscape with its own unique logic and inhabitants. 

Third, Langer’s description of dance as ‘virtual gesture’ is intended to highlight the 
distinctive character of dance art, thereby improving its artistic status and giving it a 
bona fide claim to independence from the other arts. This is particularly important 
since dance is the ‘johnny-come-lately’ to the domain of fine art and influential 
philosophers (e.g. Hegel) have offered aesthetic theories that exclude it. Her appeal to 
‘virtual gesture’ is a serious attempt to offset the deep-seated tradition of dismissing 
this art form and to legitimize it on its own terms. If concerns about the conceptual 
mechanisms Langer employed in defence remain, then it is time for aestheticians to 
breathe new life into the spirit of intellectual affection she exhibited for dance by 
considering her proposals anew. 


Notes 


1. Throughout I address only dance as a fine art, i.e. a theatre art, and focus on only 
Western dance art practices. 

2. Langer, 1957, chapters 11 and 12 and 1953, chapter 1. 

3. For details about the kind of ‘directness’ Langer claimed for all symbols of art, see 
Hansen, 1998; Dryden, 1998; and Brand, 1998. 

4. Dance icons such as Jean-Georges Noverre, Rudolf van Laban and Mary Wigman 
all associated dance with gesture. Isadora Duncan also made a connection between 
the two: ‘She can, with all her gestures, represent all ideas. If the gesture is right, the 
idea is beautiful, (Cohen, 1965, p. 10). Modern dance pioneer Ruth St Denis wrote, 
‘the word Dancer should rightly mean one who expresses in bodily gesture the joy 
and power of his being’ (Cohen, 1965, p. 22). 

5. Langer also rejected the views that dance is fundamentally a physicalization of 
music @ la Isadora Duncan or a succession of pictures d la Jean-Georges Noverre 
(Langer, 1953, pp. 169-73). 

6. Consider the description of Carabosse’s choreography portending Aurora's future in 
The Sleeping Beauty as offered in Brandenhoff (2010). 

7. For Langer, ‘balletic means ‘dancistic or ‘of the dance’; it does not refer specifically to 
ballet (Langer, 1953, p. 171, fn 7). 

8. The Oxford English Dictionary offers these primary definitions of ‘gesture’: ‘A 
movement of the part of the body, especially a hand or the head, to express an idea 
or meaning and ‘an action performed to convey one’s feelings or intentions’ (www. 
oxforddictionaries.com/us/definition/american_english/gesture, accessed 
12/12/2014). 

9. Langer mentions cases where a gesture can be both a sign and signal but does not 
discuss cases in which a gesture is simultaneously a sign, a signal and a symbol. The 
throat-slashing mimed by water skiers ready to end a run is an example of a 
movement that might function in all three ways at once. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15: 


16. 


I, 


Many philosophers of dance maintain that any kind of movement can be part of a 
dancework or dance art performance if suitably contextualized. See McFee, 1992, 
Chapter 2 and McFee, 2011, chapters 1 and 11. 

The lead character in the ballet Coppélia who is the comedic analogue of Odette/ 
Odile in Swan Lake. The prima ballerina who performs this role dances both as a 
girl and as (a girl pretending to be) a life-sized doll. 

I do not subscribe to the view that choreography is the only essential element of a 
dancework (since some works have music, costumes, and/or theatrical trappings as 
necessary features). Nor am I suggesting that all danceworks have choreography (i.e. 
‘selected step sequences’) as an essential element. Some repeatable works of dance 
art are constituted of more-or-less restrictive movement rules rather than prescribed 
series of specific movement-types. 

Langer writes: ‘In watching a collective dance - say an artistically successful ballet 
— one does not see people running around; one sees the dance driving this way, 
drawn that way, gathering here, spreading there — fleeing, resting, rising, and so 
forth; and all the motion seems to spring from powers beyond the performers’ 
(Langer, 1953, p. 175). 

If they are poor enough, they might fail to be performances of a particular work of 
dance art. This does not disqualify them as dance art performances. 
Choreographer Pauline Koner remarks: Tf you listen to yourself, to the throbbing 
blood pulse of your body, to its breathing, to the inner singing, you find an entirely 
different color in your movement than if you are listening to a number [dancing by 
counting] ... Margot Fonteyn dances with her inner ear because she is listening to 
how she feels, because she experiences the moment of doing as a moment of living 
... this awareness creates characterization, timing, and luminous quality’ (Cohen, 
1965, p. 78). Koner’s closing remark is intriguingly consonant with the goal Langer 
articulates for dance art viewers: to apprehend dance art as reflecting ‘the forms of 
life’ experienced in our everyday doings, i.e. the rhythms, tensions and releases that 
are part of being an animate creature. The important difference between Koner and 
Langer is that the philosopher takes these as objects of artistic concern to be only 
semblances of sentient life, while the dancer-choreographer emphasizes the practical 
inseparability between the dancer’s experience of the choreography and ‘forms of 
feeling’ her movements bring to view in performance. 

See McFee, 2011, Chapter 7. The ‘dancer’s share’ refers both to contributions made by 
dancers during the process of creating the choreographic work and the 
interpretative decisions made in live performance. But McFee argues that dancers 
are not are properly termed ‘artists’ because they do not author the works they 
perform. 

Langer’s sentiments are of a piece with contemporary philosophers of dance who 
argue that bodily responses to dance art are not the appropriate grounds for 
aesthetic-artistic judgments about danceworks. See McFee, 2013, pp. 187-94. 
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Fictionality of the 
Theatrical Performance 


Roderick Nicholls 


The standard view is that a theatrical performance is a kind of text whose primary goal 
is to represent an absent fictional world, and the audience looks past, or through, the 
real events to the fiction. 

(Saltz, 2006) 


In the age of mass media, theater perhaps realizes its potential as a viable art-form 

when it asserts itself, not in terms of presenting the ‘live real or the purely fictional, but 

as a site where reality and unreality overlap to reveal their mutual instabilities. 
(Power, 2008) 


Theorists have commonly understood a theatrical performance to be representing a 
fiction that lies beyond the performance. The first section of this chapter examines 
reasons for the resilience of this view. Yet this chapter rejects any dualism of on-stage 
performance and off-stage fictional world. The second section identifies the 
philosophical premises for an alternative. And the third addresses an innovative 
account of fictionality embedded in the reality of a performance that draws on 
powerful themes in contemporary philosophy. In proposing a fusion of the fictional 
and real as performative ideal, however, it constitutes a theoretical over-reaction to 
the standard view. The fourth section argues that there is an uncanny and ineradicable 
on-stage tension between the two and this duality can be creatively exploited to fulfil 
the distinctive potential of the medium. 


At the outset, I suggest a feature of the medium that must be accommodated by any 
viable theory of theatrical performance. Consider, for example, that the words on the 
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page of Arthur Miller’s script/text can prompt a reader to imagine Willy Loman and 
the entire fictional world of Death of a Salesman independently of any performance. 
Analogue or digital images of Frederic March on the screen provide the viewer with 
another mode of access to that world. A rendering of Willy Loman in blobs of paint 
on a visual artist’s canvas could do the same for a knowledgeable enthusiast. In a stage 
performance, by contrast, the fictionality of Death of a Salesman is thoroughly 
entangled with the solid, physical reality of actual persons and things present on the 
stage. This does not imply aesthetic superiority, nor does it assume that words on a 
page, images on a screen, or blobs of paint on a canvas are any less ‘real’ than flesh and 
blood actors or wooden chairs. My point is simply to identify theatrical performance 
relative to other art forms in a very preliminary way. 

This distinctive ‘merging of the fictional and real’ - the audience, for example, sees 
Dustin Hoffman playing Willy Loman and Willy Loman played by Dustin Hoffman 
- is well described as ‘uncanny’ (Fischer-Lichte, 2008, p. 16). Of course, as long as 
spectators are caught up in a performance of Death of a Salesman they draw on a 
deep familiarity with what happens on-stage. Even a novice play-goer comes equipped 
with practical knowledge and skills acquired through experiences of childhood 
make-believe in which she has pretended to be a character she is not (human, animal, 
or wholly imaginary). Some still participate as amused observers, for example, 
watching a son pretending to be the father of the family in a game of house, while his 
friend plays the mother (and her doll becomes the baby, a wooden cart turns into the 
family car, and so on). Nevertheless, the uncanniness at the heart of scripted or 
improvised performance arises the moment one tries to conceptualize it. And at first 
glance, semiotic theory offers a promising starting point for discussion. 

Keir Elam, for instance, approvingly quotes C.S. Pierce’s comment that anything at 
all can be ‘an icon of anything insofar as it is like that thing and used as a sign of it, 
and continues ‘the theater is perhaps the only art form able to exploit what might be 
called iconic identity’ (Elam, 2002, p. 22). Sketched lines on paper or an image on the 
screen, for example, can be iconic signs of a rich silk costume; but in the theatre what 
is denoting a rich silk costume may well be a rich silk costume’ (Elam, 2002, p. 22). As 
Jean Alter says, ‘in theater alone iconicity reaches its full material potential’ (Alter, 
1990, p. 97); and ‘live actors and verbal statements’ epitomize iconic identity (Alter, 
1990, p. 97) because ‘human beings stand for other human beings’ and ‘words stand 
for other words’ (Alter, 1990, p. 98). In the opening scene of Death of a Salesman, 
Willy Loman tells his wife that he has cut short a futile business trip after falling 
asleep at the wheel. He sits down on the side of the bed, bent and weary, saying, 
‘T couldn't make it. I just couldn't make it, Linda (Miller, 1976, p. 8). The bent and 
weary person speaking those words is signified by another bent and weary looking 
person speaking the exact same words. 

This section shows how the language used to elaborate iconic identity - most 
obviously, Dustin Hoffman ‘denotes; ‘signifies; ‘stands for; or ‘represents’ Willy Loman 
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- actually separates performance from fiction and eliminates the medium’s 
distinctive uncanniness. What is most immediately interesting, however, is the 
historical irony in this contradiction of an audience's unreflective assumption that a 
fiction is shaping (and taking shape in) the performance it watches. For the semiotic 
approach to theatre gained credibility partly because it appeared to oppose the 
traditional ‘literary-mimetic bias’ against performance (Goldman, 1975, p. 29) 
originating in Aristotle. Specifically, the Poetics gave a strong normative interpretation 
of the fact that a play can exist as dramatic literature (on a page) and as theatrical 
performance (on a stage). In both cases the most important element is the story, the 
indispensable end (telos) and ‘soul of the drama (Aristotle, 1995a, 1450b1), but the 
staging of a play is of secondary importance. Acting, visual effects, music, etc. can 
arouse the key emotions of fear and pity but they affect an audience in a far inferior 
manner to the play’s poetic dialogue. Indeed, Aristotle goes so far as to claim that ‘the 
power of tragedy can be achieved without a performance and actors (Aristotle, 1995a, 
1450b1, emphasis added). And if a play can be fully appreciated despite never having 
been performed, moreover, it follows that its fictional world must exist apart from its 
performance. 

Though the Poetics does not claim that performing a play might inhibit an 
appreciation of its narrative soul, Aristotle provides philosophical support for Charles 
Lambs classic statement of such a position. Lamb’s view on the relative value of 
watching, as opposed to reading, a play was embedded in the views of immediate 
predecessors or contemporaries such as Jonson, Dryden, Hazlitt and Goethe (Park, 
1982, p. 101). Yet he pressed the argument that Shakespeare cannot be performed 
without being diminished by ‘the inherent fault of stage representation’ (Lamb, 1935, 
p. 292), in an exceptionally ‘subtle and pugnacious’ manner (Fenton, 2004, p. 36). 
Everything ‘aimed at in stage representation; he says, is ‘to arrest the spectator’s eye’ on 
features that are either extraneous to the fictional world or misleading (Lamb, 1935, 
p. 292). We pay dearly for watching Richard Garrick play Hamlet because in doing so 
we necessarily shift our focus from the goal of imaginatively conceiving the fictional 
character created in Shakespeare’s poetry to enjoying the ‘flesh and blood’ antics, 
gestures, and gesticulations of an actor who cannot but present us with a crude, 
counterfeit Hamlet (Lamb, 1935, p. 294). Although tragedy is Lamb’s main focus, he 
argues that Shakespeare's comedies are ‘equally incompatible with stage representation’ 
(Lamb, 1935, p. 301). Any attempt to stage the Tempest, for example, will be undercut 
by a paradox rooted in the ineradicable ‘fault’ of the medium: everything introduced 
to assist the audience in envisioning the play’s enchanted island - the bodily reality of 
actors, material elements of stage design, music — ‘positively destroys the illusion’ of 
its fictional world (Lamb, 1935, p. 301). 

On the face of it, this indicates a theoretical dead-end for examining the fictionality 
of theatrical performance. But Lamb notes: ‘I am not arguing that Hamlet should not 
be acted, but that Hamlet is made another thing by being acted’ (Lamb, 1935, p. 293). 
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Although the meaning of his off-hand caution is elusive, it unintentionally opens a 
door leading away from Lamb’ literary predecessors for whom the two relevant 
things were the performance text and the literary text, toward a different pair: the 
written text (whether performance or literary text) and performance (which is ‘another 
thing’ altogether). Here is the historical irony. For theatre semiotics eventually takes 
the latter very seriously but it does so by treating it as a second text, hence the 
traditional Aristotelian bias against performance still operates within it. 

Consider Keir Elam’s point that a necessary condition for the establishment of 
theatre semiotics was a distinction (never ‘adequately formulated’ despite being ‘so 
fundamental that it seems self-evident’) between ‘two objects of analysis, namely, the 
written text and the text of the performance’ (Elam, 1977, p. 140). Treated as a text, 
the performance is a ‘network of meaning’ (Ubersfeld, 1999, p. 32) providing every 
element of on-stage happenings with an ascertainable signifying function. If one uses 
‘the term sign-vehicle rather than signifier’ (Ubersfeld, 1999, p. 28) then Jiri Veltrusky’s 
frequently invoked slogan can be adapted to read: ‘all that is on the stage is a semiotic- 
vehicle’? In film, the diversity of such vehicles is invariably resolved into the 
homogeneous reality of moving image on the screen. In the theatre, by contrast, an 
actual table can coexist with a stylized abstract icon of a ship, two actors pretending 
to be a horse, a decorative flat, slide projections, etc. And as noted previously, actors 
and words in the theatre epitomize iconic identity. In this context, however, iconic 
identity is scarcely the starting point for discussing a distinctively uncanny, on-stage 
merging of the fictional and real. 

If Dustin Hoffman is playing Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman, metaphorical 
‘quotation marks’ surround him (Elam, 1977, p. 145). For the moment he steps on- 
stage he exists only as a semiotic vehicle conveying messages to spectators who 
decode them in accordance with the system communication as a whole. In that sense, 
Hoffman ‘becomes more fictional than real’ (Elam, 2002, p. 99). Yet Willy Loman does 
not appear on-stage as Hoffman disappears, because the signified fiction remains 
beyond the performance ‘in a spatio-temporal elsewhere’ (Elam, 2002, p. 99). Jean 
Alter tries to do justice to the flesh and blood actor but in the process sharpens the 
core dualism: fictionality ‘takes place in a mental space outside the stage’ separate and 
opposed to the performance taking place ‘on the stage’ (Alter, 1990, p. 31); and from 
the perspective of the audience, ‘the story space’ and ‘space of the stage’ are ‘mutually 
exclusive’ (Alter, 1990, p. 32). 

Saltz, then, is right to say that in the semiotic vehicle approach to theatre, spectators 
are expected to look past the performance into ‘an absent fictional world’ (Saltz, 2006, 
p. 203). Whether this was the ‘orthodox’ or ‘standard view’ in the twentieth century 
(Saltz, 2006, p. 203) is a separate question. And in the fourth section I justify the 
exclusion of one broad approach from its sway. Nevertheless, to conclude this section 
and set up section II, I will look briefly at a theoretical intersection between the 
semiotic view (narrowly construed), and an influential position within Anglo- 
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American analytic philosophy. It occurs through a famous aside by J.L. Austin in How 
to Do Things With Words. The focus is on utterances which perform some action or 
accomplish some end through the very fact of being uttered, that is, ‘speech-acts’ 
made under normal circumstances. Regarding performative utterances made in 
abnormal conditions of the theatre, Austin claims words coming out of the mouths 
of actors are ‘in a peculiar way hollow or void. The pejorative tone - language in the 
theatre is ‘parasitic upon its normal use’ and ‘not used seriously’ (Austin, 1965, p. 22) 
— would be jarringly out of place in works of theatre semiotics. Yet surrounding 
actors’ words with Elam’s metaphorical quotation marks would be an apt way of 
emphasizing Austin’s point. 

In an article that explores the distinctive character of theatrical performances (a 
rarity in analytic philosophy at the time) J.O. Urmson essentially elaborates this 
connection by explicitly using Austin’s terminology while presupposing a dichotomy 
between ‘stage space’ and ‘story space’ reminiscent of Alter. ‘So foul and fair a day 
I have not seen; for example, is spoken by the actor/Jones and this is not a simple 
‘phonetic act. Jones utters an intelligible complete sentence, i.e. he performs a ‘phatic 
act’ (Urmson, 1972, p. 335). Still, Jones never performs a full-scale speech act because 
he is only pretending to be Macbeth (the T’ does not refer to Jones himself) and he is 
not actually addressing members of the audience (which sits on the other side of the 
fourth wall). Hence his words are ‘hollow and void’ or, as Urmson puts it, Jones is ‘to 
some extent ... like a marionette’ (Urmson, 1972, p. 366). Macbeth, of course, does 
not perform even simple phatic acts because he is never present on the stage (Urmson, 
1972, p. 366). 

This problem of dramatic representation is resolvable, Urmson argues, because the 
audience will be familiar with ordinary linguistic rules for differentiating between 
making a promise, giving an order, or offering advice, as well as general social 
conventions regarding the way military personnel interact with each compared to 
academic colleagues, etc. Moreover, even an audience unfamiliar with Macbeth 
should be able to interpret the network of signs - communicated through set, 
costumes, lighting, dialogue, etc. - and thus ascertain the dramatic context in which 
Jones performs his phatic act. So when Jones utters his otherwise ‘hollow and void’ 
words, the audience has already supplied the essential reasoning that if Jones was a 
medieval general, if he was returning from battle (and so on) then he could be 
‘understood as performing the full-scale speech act of giving a mixed verdict on the 
day’s activities’ (Urmson, 1972, p. 337). The fictionality of the performance, therefore, 
is part and parcel of the audience's interpretation of ‘the basic actions on the stage’ 
against a ‘hypothetical counter-factual background’; indeed, the fiction is constituted 
by ‘this counter-factual interpretation’ which, ipso facto, is distinct from the ‘actuality’ 
of what takes place on the stage (Urmson, 1972, p. 338). 

To sum up, and whether or not there is something as far-reaching as ‘the standard 
view; if theatrical performance is treated as subservient to a literary text or a special 
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kind of text/discourse to be decoded/interpreted, then the separation of fictionality 
from performance is inevitable. One reason why alternatives have been slow to 
emerge is the tendency of analytic philosophers to be much more interested in 
literature, painting, music and film than in theatre. As Noel Carroll points out, despite 
the fact that theater was the first art form to be examined in depth by Western 
philosophers it has not receiveda great deal of attention by contemporary philosophers 
of art’ (Carroll, 2009, p. 435). Yet that has started to change, and the next section aims 
to thematically focus some germinal thoughts on the subject by Bernard Williams, 
Stanley Cavell and Kendall Walton. This will provide the premises for accounts of the 
‘merging of the fictional and real within theatrical performance to be elaborated in 
the third and fourth sections. 


It is only ‘the crudest of gestures toward a complex and fascinating subject’ (Williams, 
1973, p. 36), but Bernard Williams’ remarks on what spectators actually ‘see’ when 
they watch a performance of Othello are well worth considering. The other side of the 
iconic identity coin, for instance, is a ‘lack of formal identity between actor and 
character’ (Williams, 1973, p. 35). Olivier is not Othello. That said, and though he 
cautiously couches the statements with qualifiers such as ‘in some sense’ and ‘what 
may be described as; Williams repeatedly refers to the audience seeing Othello in his 
Venetian palace. The audience ‘would not be seeing Othello unless they were seeing 
Sir Laurence’ (Williams, 1973, p. 35, my emphasis). Nevertheless, the recurring 
mention of Othello being in some way present to the audience is key. For Williams’ 
distinction between the physically real actor and the fictional character does not 
presuppose the former has a primary representing/signifying function and the latter 
a represented/signified function, which would turn the distinction into a separation. 
Instead, he retains the tension between the two. 

Williams acknowledges the logical force of the fourth wall that frames theatrical 
performance as Western bourgeois art form. Audience members sitting in the real 
world - in their seats in the theatre located on a specific street in a certain city, and so 
on - conform to the convention that defines them as ‘spectators of a world they are 
not in’ (Williams, 1973, p. 35). But though they ‘are not in the world of the play itself’ 
the spectators ‘see what is happening in that world’ (Williams, 1973, p. 36). They are 
seeing the fictional world of Othello and do so only because they are also seeing 
Olivier (and all the other physical constituents of the stage). With this second 
distinction, then, Williams supports the existence of a tension on the stage, not a 
dichotomy between the stage and an off-stage story space. 

He uses both distinctions in a pithy example that reinforces the latter point. A 
spectator, he says, might be 150 feet from Olivier, the actor, but it is not inaccurate to 
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say that that she is 150 feet (or any such distance) from Othello. Instead, it is 
nonsensical (Williams, 1973, p. 36). Yet the second distinction concerning the 
relationship between spectators in the audience and everything that happens on 
stage — focused by the ‘notional transparency’ of the fourth wall (Miller, 1986, p. 61) 
- only plays a supporting role in this scenario. The relationship between Olivier and 
Othello is the significant concern. This is easily reversed, however, when interests 
tangential to theatre aesthetics govern discussion. This happens in very different ways 
within arguments by Stanley Cavell and Kendall Walton. 

At a critical point in his famous essay on King Lear, for example, Cavell pauses and 
ponders the sheer strangeness of a stage performance. The modern theatre must 
‘silence and immobilize’ (Cavell, 1987, p. 97) its bourgeois audience participating 
with an appropriately ‘silent, specular intensity’ (Stallybrass and White, 1986, p. 87). 
He refers to the familiar joke ‘about the Southern yokel who rushes to the stage to 
save Desdemona from the black man (Cavell, 1987, p. 98), but Cavell is not knowingly 
dismissing someone who is simply ignorant of relevant conventions. He is interested 
in possible ways of correcting the aberrant behaviour. Most importantly, if the goal is 
to interest and attune the yokel to the play, trying to convince him that nothing is 
really happening to Desdemona is counter-productive. For saying ‘don't worry, 
nobody’s actually getting hurt’ is a typical response when a child who is actually too 
young to attend a certain play is frightened and we try break the grip of what she is 
seeing. If a child (or yokel) is to understand what is going on, they must eventually 
realize that someone - Desdemona - is being hurt and will die. 

Cavell clarifies this fascinating ambiguity in almost identical fashion to Williams. 
Instead of saying no one is dying in my presence, a knowledgeable spectator responds: 
‘there are two women, Mrs Siddons and Desdemona, both of whom are mortal, but 
only one of whom is dying in front of our eyes’ (Cavell, 1987, p. 99). In some sense, 
the spectator sees both women, but uttering a name and pointing to a specific spot 
on the stage is useless: ‘Not all the pointing in the world to that woman will distinguish 
the one woman from the other ... you can't point to one without pointing to the 
other; and you can't point to both at the same time. Which just means that pointing 
here has become an incoherent activity’ (Cavell, 1987, p. 99). Calling Lear and others 
‘fictional’ is a starting point or ‘the name of a problem: what is the existence of a 
character on the stage’ (Cavell, 1987, p. 103). 

‘That said, Cavell is clearly more interested in the audience's relationship with what 
is happening on the other side of the fourth wall than in the on-stage tension between 
a physically real actor and fictional character (which is to say, his real focus is the 
second not the first distinction). This is due to Cavell’s ethical agenda. King Lear is a 
play, he argues, that explores the consequences of Lear’s inability to reveal himself to 
others and hence acknowledge the separateness of other lives. There is a dangerous 
consequence: ‘we convert the other into a character and make the world a stage for 
him. There is fictional existence with a vengeance, and there is the theatricality which 
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theatre such as King Lear must overcome ..? (Cavell, 1987, p. 104). Theatre in the 
Enlightenment tradition requires a silent audience sitting in the dark attentively 
watching characters on a lit stage who are not aware of watchers. Lear, Desdemona 
and Willy Loman are present to us, but we are not present to them. So performing 
plays ‘literalize the conditions’ of ‘hiddenness, silence, isolation’ and valorize a space 
that encourages spectators to confirm the status of one another as a figment of our 
imagination. In a word, it cultivates our dangerous habit of theatricalizing existence 
(Carlson, 2002, p. 249). 

True, a great tragedy such as King Lear ‘gives us a chance to stop’ theatricalizing 
existence (Cavell, 1987, p. 104). Fora spectator can transcend the alienating conditions 
of the theatre (against which the yokel rebels) when she accepts the fact that she 
cannot do anything for those who are present on the stage except one thing: to 
‘confirm the final fact of our separateness’ which means ‘the only essential difference 
between them and me is that they are there and I am not’ (Cavell, 1987, p. 110). Yet 
this only emphasizes that the two relevant distinctions — between on-stage reality and 
fiction, and between on-stage happenings and spectators in the real world - were 
used to forward the ethical agenda, not to address the general question about the 
fictionality of performance. It is also a reminder that they are used in what is effectively 
a long detour in the middle of an analysis of King Lear as a work of dramatic literature. 
There is a parallel occurrence in an article by Kendall Walton (later integrated into his 
book Mimesis as Make-Believe) which asks the question, ‘how remote are fictional 
worlds from the real world?’ (Walton, 1978b). For Walton uses the second distinction 
to elucidate his position in a broad debate about fiction within the philosophy of art. 
The first distinction is absent because it has no role in advancing the broad aesthetic 
argument, but this ends up distorting the distinctive fictionality of theatrical 
performance. 

Walton addresses a Cavell- or Williams-like scenario quickly. A spectator 
nonsensically claiming to be at a measurable distance from Othello or absurdly 
pointing to Mrs Siddons with the purpose of distinguishing her from Desdemona is 
precluded by a general principle of aesthetics: ‘fictional worlds are insulated or 
isolated, in some peculiar way, from the real world... there is a logical or metaphysical 
barrier between them’ (Walton, 1978b, p. 11). This barrier does not prevent an 
audience member from entering a fictional world in the sense of being emotionally 
affected by fictional characters. What it prevents is any ‘interaction between worlds’ 
(Walton, 1978b, p. 18, emphasis added). For example, a spectator may be disturbed by 
the machinations of Iago or Othello’s killing of Desdemona but she cannot intervene 
in Othello, that is, enter that fictional world with any chance of changing the fate of 
Desdemona. To attempt a ‘cross-world saving’ of Desdemona or a pre-emptive ‘cross- 
world killing’ (Walton, 1978b, p. 18) of Iago, as Walton puts it, makes no more sense 
than attempting to measure the distance that separates an audience member from 
either fictional character. 
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It is not surprising that Walton clarifies this logical or metaphysical barrier with a 
theatre example because the fourth wall exemplifies the framing of an on-stage 
fictional world to be seen by audience members in the real world but who are 
separated from it. Nor is it surprising that Walton utilizes the story of a yokel in the 
audience - he names him Henry - who jumps on-stage to save a fictional heroine 
from her fate. For although Henry makes a spectacle of himself by disregarding the 
invisible line separating audience from stage, he does not enter the theatrical spectacle. 
Walton does not propose him as a counter-example to the basic aesthetic principle 
excluding interaction but as an example confirming its inviolability. In other words, 
by breaking a convention of the theatre acknowledged by the rest of the audience, 
Henry’s action underlines the fact that only fictional characters can save fictional 
characters. Hence his behaviour must be ‘understood not as part of the theatrical 
event, but as an intrusion on it’ (Walton, 1978b, p. 17). His intrusion does not constitute 
a transgression between a fictional world and the real world. 

Still, consider how this simple example distinguishes the stage from page, and 
screen. For one thing, no matter how disturbed Henry might become while reading 
Hamlet as a piece of dramatic literature, it is impossible for him to intrude upon the 
page in a futile attempt to prevent Ophelia’s drowning. While attending a showing of 
Olivier’s film, Hamlet, it would be possible for Henry to barge into the screen. He 
might actually damage it enough to cause the termination of the screening. Yet he 
could not intrude ‘on to’ the screen in the way he could jump onto the Old Vic stage 
where Olivier’s Hamlet was being performed. Let us say the film was being shown in 
a contemporary repertory cinema that does not require a projectionist in the booth. 
Then the images would continue to unfold on the screen - with Jean Simmons, 
playing Ophelia, oblivious to and undistracted by Henry - even if the screen was 
damaged or the house lights came on. In the theatre, by contrast, the audience would 
see Vivien Leigh, playing Ophelia, respond to Henry’s accosting of her as well as 
security staff moving past Olivier and other actors to deal with Henry. 

In short, there are living bodies on the stage. So in addition to the peculiar kind of 
insulation or isolation between real and fictional worlds on which Walton focuses via 
the theatrical fourth wall, there is a tension between reality and fiction within the 
spectacle. That focusing on the former distinction obscures the latter is evident in 
another of the very few substantive references to theatre in Mimesis as Make-Believe. 
Walton describes a number of people who join together in an ongoing make-believe 
activity in which otherwise ‘free floating fantasies’ are governed by a collective 
acceptance of rules and conventions that anchor their imaginings in an ‘actual 
environment’ (Walton, 1990, p. 21). For example, ‘let’s say all [tree] stumps are bears’ 
is a core convention of a game. And with practice it becomes second nature for 
participants to be ‘automatically and unreflectively’ frightened whenever they see a 
stump and imagine a bear’ (Walton, 1990, p. 24). In the terminology of Walton's 
theory of art as make-believe, a stump is an ‘object of imaginings’ that, in this social 
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context, functions as a ‘prop’ capable of generating fictional truths. “There is a bear to 
my immediate right’ is the most obvious truth-candidate; and whether or not a 
participant is aware of a stump in that location, ‘fictionally there is a bear’ there 
(Walton, 1990, p. 38, emphasis added). 

Exactly how the stump contributes to the imaginative experience, Walton admits, 
is not at all self-evident. Participants in the bear game, for instance, do not ‘have any 
substantial interest in the stump itself’ so why do they not use a boulder or simply 
imagine the bears directly? (Walton, 1990, p. 26). The best answer to the question 
about the utility of any ‘prop; Walton suggests, is simply that a grounding in an actual, 
tangible object makes the imaginative experience more vivid. For support, he uses an 
example - Hamlet with Olivier in the lead role - of a theatrical performance. Lamb, 
of course, argued that using Garrick as a tangible object of imagining actually 
distracts an audience from fictional truths accessible to readers of Hamlet as dramatic 
literature. And, Lamb’s bias aside, the general point that a virtuoso acting turn does 
not necessarily enhance the fictionality of a performance is worthy of exploration 
(Alter, 1990, p. 64). Yet Walton’s suggestion is flawed because stumps and actors are 
very different kinds of bodies, and the difference is more important than their 
conceptual identity as ‘objects of imaginings. 

Consider Walton's blunt statement that the imaginings of the audience ‘are made 
more vivid by the presence of the actors’ and indeed ‘their presence is important only 
because they are objects of imagining’ (Walton, 1990, p. 27). The performance - 
Olivier, the supporting cast, blocking, set, lighting, etc. — is effectively a means to assist 
the audience in imaginatively garnering fictional truths about Hamlet which, in all 
consistency, must lie beyond the performance. Regarding fictionality, therefore, the 
audience will have no an intrinsic or ‘substantial interest’ in the performance itself 
(any more than the bear game participants take an interest in the tree stumps). Saltz 
zeroes in on the irony: “Walton’s governing metaphor - that of a “prop” - is theatrical’ 
(Saltz, 2006, p. 211) but he fails to do justice to a distinctive feature of the medium 
because ‘the object the audience uses as a prop in its game of make-believe is itself a 
game of make-believe’ (Saltz, 2006, p. 212). 

In short, Walton overlooks the fact that there are two intimately related games of 
make-believe going on in the theatre (reflecting the two distinctions I have identified 
in this section). In the next section, I focus first on Saltz’s excellent account of the 
audience's imaginative activity, and then turn to the innovative way he understands 
the game played on-stage. Regarding the latter, it is important to emphasize that the 
actor is different from a tree stump not just because she is actively participating but 
because her entire body is the medium of this activity. In the fourth section I interpret 
this point from a phenomenological perspective critical of Saltz’s position. Yet there 
is no disagreement that an alternative to the so-called standard view of theatrical 
performance depends on plausibly embedding fictionality in its flesh and blood 
immediacy. 
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Saltz’s theory of dramatic representation is a constructive response to neo- 
Wittgensteinian aesthetic theories associated with philosophers such as Wollheim 
and Walton (Saltz, 2006, p. 206). The concept of ‘seeing-as, exemplified in the familiar 
drawing that can be seen either as a duck or a rabbit, is seminal. The drawing is what 
it is and remains so regardless of the gestalt shift in the person seeing it first as one 
thing and then as another. The more complex the network of ‘rules’ governing our 
perceptions, the imaginative dimension characteristic of all seeing is intensified. In a 
child’s game of make-believe, for instance, a chest can become a house and then a 
pirate ship, precisely insofar as participants play according to commonly held 
conventions, imagining it as one or the other (Saltz, 2006, p. 209). Hence Walton's 
‘objects of imaginings’ has unqualified value in undercutting representational dualism 
because when a child rocks a rag doll in his arms and imagines himself putting a baby 
to sleep, he does not just imagine (with the help of a doll) a baby. Instead, ‘he imagines 
the doll to be a baby’ which is to say, he ‘imagines, of something which is in fact a rag 
doll, that it is not a doll but a baby’ (Walton, 1990, p. 25, emphasis added). 

In moving from simple duck/rabbit cases of ‘seeing-as’ through more complex 
‘imagining-as’ in pirate or bear games, toward a theatrical performance such as 
Hamlet, this ensures the dualism never has to be introduced. When my son plays 
house, the rag doll is the baby and, similarly, spectators can imagine Olivier to be 
Hamlet because Olivier is playing Hamlet not just despite that fact that he is playing 
Hamlet. As noted above, it is misleading for Walton to identify actors and stumps 
(chests, dolls, etc.) as ‘objects of imagining’ and apply that concept to theatrical 
performance without addressing the second game of make-believe taking place on- 
stage. Sticking with the audience’s activity, however, Saltz coins two words that greatly 
enhance any neo-Wittgensteinian explanation of a fictionality. What he calls the 
‘outfictiom is the meaning audience members ‘extract from’ a performance, often 
when engaged in conversations and debates about the theatrical event in the 
intermission or after the event is over (Saltz, 2006, p. 215). It is the product of their 
skills at decoding and interpreting. The ‘infictior’ refers to the meaningfulness of the 
embodied experiences on which they focus while watching the performance. 

‘The ‘infiction’ shapes perception and imagination in both simple and complex 
phenomena: just as the concepts “duck” and “rabbit” provide schemes to organize our 
perceptions of the duck/rabbit drawing, the fictional narrative of a play provides a 
schema that organizes the audience's perception of the game the actors are playing’ 
(Saltz, 2006, p. 212). The way it functions in higher level games of make-believe, 
argues Saltz, is illuminated by ‘an extremely instructive parallel’ with interactive 
computer technology (Saltz, 2006, p. 213). The metaphor of the ‘desktop’ created by 
Apple and then appropriated by Microsoft, for instance, allows us to interact in brand 
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new virtual worlds. Initially there was a tendency to conceive the computer desktop, 
folders, files and the like, to be metaphorically representing an actual office 
environment. But after becoming familiar with the rules and conventions governing 
the new environment this ceases to be the case. The virtuality of the desktop, folders, 
and files with which we are interacting does not make them less real, nor do we see 
them as representing something outside the virtual space. Within this metaphorically 
restructured space, Saltz concludes, we treat them literally as folders. 

The parallel is clear. When the ‘infiction’ operates in a theatrical performance the 
audience does not look at Olivier as distinct from the fictional character he is 
representing any more than the person interacting with the computer looks at the 
folder on the desktop as a metaphorical representation of ‘real’ folders. A theatre 
audience imaginatively participates in the performance of Hamlet knowing that ‘in 
the course of the performance “Hamlet” takes on a new meaning; it becomes a label 
that affixes to the actor who is metaphorically a prince in Denmark and literally a 
“prince” in the game played on stage’ (Saltz, 2006, p. 214). Of course, the on-stage 
utterances and actions of the actors are governed by the same ‘infictiom that shapes 
the imaginative perceptions of the audience. So this parallel underlines the intersecting 
character of the two games of make-believe constituting the performance. To 
complement his account of the representational seeing of the audience, however, 
Saltz needs to explain the on-stage activity that Walton overlooks. He has done this in 
a series of articles that develop a ‘game model of acting. 

As a foil for his own position, Saltz uses the view I identified with Austin-Urmson 
in section II. Recall that, according to the latter, an actor often engages in actions that 
are not pretended or simulated - Ian McKellen really sits on a real chair when 
Macbeth sits on a chair - but he can never perform a full-scale speech act. For he is 
not (but only pretending to be) the character he is playing. There is a kind of 
illocutionary void within the lower level utterances of the marionette-like actors 
which audiences interpret against a ‘hypothetical counter-factual background’ to 
create the fiction. Yet this is similar to what Saltz later calls the ‘outfiction, so argues 
that this on-stage void can be filled with ‘borrowed intentions, specifically with “game 
intentions” of the sort possessed by athletes and which provide them with reasons to 
act as they do’ (Saltz, 2006, p. 70). In his role as a wide receiver on a football team, for 
example, Smith must follow rules and defer to conventions. He is committed to the 
overall strategy intended to move all players toward the desired conclusion — winning 
the competition - and acts tactically based on an intelligent scan of evolving situations 
and circumstances. This overlapping of games such as football and games of make- 
believe does help account for classic cases when words constitute an act that 
accomplishes an end. When the quarterback tells the wide receiver to ‘go wide and 
then cut in at the center line; Smith follows that directive. And an actor can respond 
to a similar command whole-heartedly on the stage with senses acutely aware of her 
surroundings and ready to improvise or adjust if things do not go quite according to 
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plan. Still, the problem is not with speech acts but simple assertions by fictional 
characters in highly rehearsed plays. 

This is apparent in another Walton-influenced argument by Paul Woodruff, who 
claims ‘performing Hamlef is playing ‘an artistic game’ just ‘like playing football 
(Woodruff, 2010, p. 59). Woodruff notes the obvious difference, namely, that on-stage 
talking and acting occur ‘in the context of make-believe’ (Woodruff, 2010, p. 19). But 
he tellingly eliminates that difference when using his own version of the Henry the 
yokel example to emphasize the similarity. A football fan, that is, ‘cannot intrude on 
the game, because once he intrudes, there is no game for him to intrude or (Woodruff, 
2010, p. 117). Yet Walton’s relevant principle, ‘no interaction between fictional and real 
worlds; cannot justify this conclusion without being unreasonably stretched. True, if 
Henry enters the field intent on killing the wide receiver before he makes the winning 
touchdown, or if he steps on-stage to kill Othello before he strangles Desdemona, 
Henry does not become a participant in either game. But it is misleading to say ‘if the 
fan intended to kill the receiver he has failed’ (Woodruff, 2010, p. 117). For Henry 
could indeed successfully kill the wide receiver even though it would not be possible 
to kill Othello. Olivier is Othello, and is not Othello. Smith is the wide receiver, but he 
is not not the wide receiver in the same way as Olivier is not Othello. 

Similarly, if John Wilkes Booth had climbed over a barrier and killed Lincoln 
during an inauguration ceremony - certainly a theatre (if not an art theatre) event by 
Woodruff’s criteria - then a newspaper would have been fully justified in the headline 
‘Fanatic Kills President. In fact, at one point Woodruff does acknowledge the key 
point. Mary Jones at the altar in a wedding ceremony (President on the inauguration 
platform, the quarterback at the centre line, etc.) is not, in the requisite sense, 
happening in the ‘context of make-believe’ precisely because ‘the bride in a wedding 
is really a bride’ (Woodruff, 2010, p. 96, emphasis added). If a jilted suitor rushed up 
and killed Jones at her wedding, a newspaper headline of ‘Bride Killed in Shocking 
Incident’ would again be justified. Nevertheless, all this suggests the troublesome 
character of simple assertions by fictional characters. In a time of difficulty, for 
example, a real prince could look at his subjects and say, ‘I am a prince (and could 
never be prouder of you)!’ and in the Olympic gold medal ice hockey game, Sidney 
Crosby could say, ‘I am the captain of this team (and could never be prouder of you)!’ 
By contrast, when Kean pronounces, I am the prince of Denmark; notes Sartre, Kean 
is not Hamlet, and he knows it and knows that we know it (Sartre, 1976, p. 160). This 
is the uncanny duality at the heart of a theatrical performance. 

Saltz anticipates this problem by referring to ‘borrowed beliefs’ in addition to 
borrowed ‘game intentions’ with (Saltz, 2000, p. 71). In the role of the US President's 
press secretary, for example, a person makes confident assertions embodying beliefs 
that are not her personal beliefs but those of the President and the executive office. 
Similarly, Kean borrows the beliefs of Hamlet (including the basic belief that he is 
Hamlet) which govern his behaviour and imbue it with the requisite sincerity. For the 
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duration of the play only, he acts ‘truthfully’ (Saltz, 2000, p. 76) though exempted from 
the consequences of his actions. This strategy of interpreting the on-stage game of 
make-believe under the rubric of a sporting event reiterates and augments the 
position that those watching the ‘infictiom are more spectators of an event than 
‘readers of a printed text’ (Saltz, 2000, p. 76). A Pinter play exemplifies the way 
‘infictiom shapes the two interacting games. For the fictional narrative contained in 
the text is often ‘extremely obscure, if not banal whereas there is a ‘remarkable density 
of illocutionary significance’ contained in the watched ‘actions that actors commit 
from moment to moment during the performance’ (Saltz, 2000, p. 76). 

In general, Saltz’s approach resonates with a central idea of Eli Rozik 
(notwithstanding the latter’s positive inclinations toward theatre semiotics). As 
Carlson sums it up, for Rozik an audience imaginatively perceives ‘a fictive world by 
the interpretation of illocutionary forces’ presented to them in a performance 
(Carlson, 2004). Such fictionality, moreover, reflecting the collective ability of the 
actors (but also playwright, director, designers etc.) to intensify the illocutionary 
forces vis-a-vis each other, is an overall strategic aim that Carlson compares to 
‘Stanislavski’s concept of the super-objective’ (Carlson, 2004, p. 73). And this 
highlights the third section’s concluding point, namely, that Saltz’s argument 
constitutes a very persuasive defence of a Stanislavskian performative ideal. 

Stanislavski’s method, he claims, ‘provides a philosophical foundatior for the ‘most 
basic premise’ of that theoretical approach: ‘that real action onstage is possible’ (Saltz, 
2000, p. 75). And Saltz’s neo-Wittgensteinian theory of representation combined with 
his game model of acting does conclusively undercut any semiotic vehicle view 
presupposing that what happens on stage is largely feigned and ‘unreal action. It is as 
‘real’ as what happens on a football field and the audience sees it as such. Of course, 
‘acting truthfully is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for acting well’ (Saltz, 
2000, p. 76). Acting requires taking on game intentions, borrowing the beliefs of the 
character one is playing, etc. but long and ongoing training is also required for 
successful execution in performance. Truthfulness is a start that might eventually 
lead to the point when an actor plays the game well enough to participate in a 
performance well worth watching by spectators — a Kean or Olivier playing Hamlet, 
for example. Then, Saltz concludes, performance has taken a final leap and achieved 
a special ‘kind of theatrical truthfulness’ in which ‘something real is happening on 
stage’ (Saltz, 2000, p. 75). 

In sum, theatrical performance is premised on the ‘truthfulness’ of ‘real action on- 
stage’ but it aspires to the goal of ‘real action on-stage’ This effectively affirms total 
fusion of the fictional and real as a sort of Kantian regulative ideal shaping the 
training of individual performers and the rehearsal process of specific productions. 
And when a theatrical performance peaks and approaches an ideal it cannot realize, 
the flaw evident in Woodruff’s game model reappears in Saltz’s more sophisticated 
version. Ideally, that is to say, there is no more difference between Olivier and Hamlet 
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than there is between Smith and the wide receiver in a football game. Saltz explicitly 
indicates that a ‘collapsing’ of ‘two levels of reality’ within a performance happens 
when an actor fulfils Stanislavski’s demand that the actor ‘live’ the part (Saltz, 1991, 
p. 36). And this matches the collapse experienced by the audience when, to switch 
metaphors, the ‘very thin line between metaphorical and literal in an on-stage 
performance is erased (Saltz, 2006, p. 214). Reviving an old issue that divided 
Stanislavski and his avant garde critics, there is a desire to eliminate the tension 
between fictional and real in a make-believe context where it is ineradicable. 


IV 


In this section, I briefly probe Saltz’s commitment to a Stanislavskian regulative ideal 
and then suggest a more detailed alternative to a standard dualism that affirms the 
creative potential of a tension between fictional and real distinctive of theatrical 
performance. Begin by considering the extent to which any neo-Wittgensteinian 
view is tied to a regulative ideal of total fusion. The duck/rabbit gestalt shift, for 
example, is an excellent first step in explicating the audience’s focus on the on-stage 
‘infictior’ central to Saltz’s argument. In his discussion of cinematic representation, 
Richard Allen uses the same example: the duck/rabbit figure shows that ‘our thoughts 
about an object cannot be divorced from our perception of that object in the activity 
of seeing’; and while we see different objects, ‘the spatial properties of the figure 
remain exactly the same’ (Allen, 1995, p. 101). Yet Allen notes another essential 
characteristic of this phenomenon that particularly affects its application, by Saltz, to 
theatrical performance. With regard to the complex interactive representations of the 
Hamlet game, for example, Olivier remains what he is - a metaphorical prince — but 
his superb acting skills enable an imaginative spectator to see Olivier as a ‘literal’ 
prince - Hamlet. But if there is even a residual form of the essential characteristic of 
‘seeing as’ in ‘imagining as, then the regulative ideal of total fusion places a heavy 
burden ona theatre audience, especially when it faces the flesh-and-blood immediacy 
of Olivier. For ‘one cannot perceive the new aspect of the object simultaneously with 
the aspect first perceived; says Allen; but rather ‘one can only flip-flop, sequentially, 
between them (Allen, 1995, p. 101). 

As a contrast, Fischer-Lichte explicitly acknowledges the impossibility of focusing 
on both aspects of a duck/rabbit or face/vase figure simultaneously and takes the 
approach that any conceptual residue in the higher level imaginative context of 
theatrical performance, is not something to be overcome. Instead, it can be 
aesthetically exploited in subtle or more striking forms of theatricality. Referring to a 
series of Italian and German theatre productions in the 1990s, for instance, she 
examines various devices used to ‘deeply irritate’ the perceptions of the audiences and 
allow them to oscillate visually between the real bodies of actors and the fictional 
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characters they were playing (Fischer-Lichte, 2008, p. 17). An Italian production of 
Guilio Cesare directed by Romeo Castellucci made use of strategically distorted, 
highly abnormal bodies, for example, with the character of Antonius played by an 
actor with a microphone implanted in his larynx. As a consequence, his articulation 
was voiceless and torturous. By such means, Fischer-Lichte says, an audience 
member can experience what she calls ‘perceptual multistability’ wherein she shifts 
temporarily from the bodily abnormality of the actor to the fictional character, 
and vice versa (Fischer-Lichte, 2008, p. 17). Given the explicit justification for the 
choices defining such performances - creative exploitation of the tension between 
fictional and real in the medium - it is not credible to subsume them under Saltz’s 
Stanislavskian rubric. In the latter context, this kind of self-conscious transgression 
between real and fictional would have to be considered if not ‘false’ acting then at 
least not the sort that would lead to an experience of something that is in the requisite 
sense ‘real. 

Rather than trying to justify best usage of the duck/rabbit example, I will pick up 
Allen’s line of thought and pursue a difference between theatre and film. For instance, 
a well-known statement of Christian Metz — a ‘theater is too real’ (Metz, 1974, p. 9) - 
might simply mean that a theatre audience must work harder to imaginatively 
conceive the fictionality of something that is so dependent on physical bodies, props, 
etc. Or it could be conceived as a variation of Lamb’s criticism that there is an inherent 
fault in stage representation relative to another medium. But Allen focuses on the 
immediately relevant point. Film is a medium that withdraws as far as possible from 
the physicality which is part and parcel of theatre. Or, in other words, there is a 
techno-aesthetic tendency toward a completely virtual experience inherent in this 
medium which he calls a ‘projective illusion (Allen, 1995). Experiencing a drama in 
this form is to participate in ‘a fully realized world’ where the very awareness of a 
medium has disappeared (Allen, 1995, p. 89). James Cameron's Avatar, watched with 
3D spectacles, for instance, matches up with Allen's regulative ideal more than D.W. 
Griffith’s Birth of a Nation but it still stops short of full virtuality. 

All judgments in this context depend upon the extent of medium awareness and 
Allen notes that historical supersession is not necessarily linear or normative; for 
example, ‘in certain respects, painting is superior to photography for the evocation of 
projective illusion’ (Allen, 1995, p. 90). Nevertheless, contemporary mass taste 
privileges phenomena in line with the tendency toward the experience of projective 
illusion “facilitated by the cinema’ (Allen, 1995, p. 82). Hence the default position of 
youth with no experience of theatrical performance is likely that theatre is a dated art 
form compared to what they see on the screen or on their phones and tablets (or in 
virtual reality). Aesthetically, of course, such a judgment is arbitrary but it does point 
to the necessity of creatively exploiting of the tension between the fictional and the 
real, which would be equivalent to positively affirming the strong medium awareness 
a theatrical performance cannot eliminate. 
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Ina detailed statement of the relevant difference between film and theatre, Cormac 
Power clearly identifies a route toward a response that does justice to the role of this 
medium awareness. ‘By freeing itself from the excess baggage of physical presence’ 
and becoming almost ‘nothing in physical terms; he says, film ‘heightens the sense of 
reality and presence with regards to the fictive’ (Power, 2008, p. 31). In a theatrical 
performance, by contrast, ‘an abundance of physical objects in terms of props and 
actors highlights the sense in which the fictive is unreal and absent’ (Power, 2008, 
p. 31). Such language is, of course, an anathema to Saltz since it seems to encourage 
audiences to look beyond the performance to a fictionality that is ‘unreal and absent’ 
Yet this is misleading. Power, for instance, discusses the delight that members of a 
theatre audience take in the exercise of their imagination in mediating between 
medium and representation. Coleridge refers to the contrast between ‘this unworthy 
scaffold’ and ‘so great an object as Agincourt’ self-consciously celebrated in the 
prologue to Shakespeare's Henry V (Power, 2008, p. 27). In this meta-theatrical 
moment, the chorus explicitly draws the audience's attention to the medium (rickety 
scaffold) and the difference between the medium and what is represented (the 
magnificent Agincourt). The audience’s pleasure in imaginatively ‘piecing out’ the 
discrepancies into an imaginative vision is described by Power as a balancing of 
‘reality and unreality’ (Power, 2008, p. 27). So imaginative experience in the theatre 
depends upon an always lingering medium awareness which is not a problem, but the 
source of pleasure. 

Power refers to Sartre as a twentieth-century figure who confirms the key feature 
of Coleridge’s account of the theatrical imagination (it is also essential to countering 
Lamb's argument). Spectators, according to Sartre, form an integral part of theatrical 
artifice insofar as they use those various physical objects to contrive something very 
different - the pieces of painted cardboard as Shakespeare’s Forest of Arden - 
something that would not be possible if they were actually seeing a forest. Power's 
otherwise counter-intuitive conceptual connection can be made even stronger. 
According to Coleridge, argues Frederick Burwick, ‘stage scenery involves an 
analogon’ that provides for ‘a sort of temporary Faith’ giving the audience ‘complete 
volitional control over stage illusiom (Burwick, 1991, p. 209). And Sartre uses exactly 
the same term in referring to the strange double-sidedness of the imaginative act 
whereby one moves between the pieces of cardboard and the Forest of Arden: 
imagining ‘is an act of consciousness focused on an abstract or nonexistent object 
through a form of reality which I have elsewhere termed an analogon’ (Sartre, 1976, 
p. 162). Especially given Saltz’s argument, it is noteworthy that Sartre explicitly 
emphasizes that the analogon is not a sign. In fact, it functions as ‘a materialization of 
the object on which it is focused, though not by ‘realizing’ the fictional object but 
rather by ‘unrealizing the material’ (Sartre, 1976, p. 162). 

Sartre uses the example of a painting. The canvas, blobs of paint, frame, etc. 
constitute the analogon with which the fictional object forms ‘an indissoluble unit’ 
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(Sartre, 1976, p. 162). In this context, Sartre’s main concern is with the actor using his 
own body as an analogon in theatrical performance. This reflects his most basic 
phenomenological premise: ‘an actor’s aim is to make an absent or fictitious object 
manifest through the totality of his individuality, treating himself as a painter treats 
his canvas and palette’ (Sarte, 1976, p. 163). Now, of course, I have shifted toward the 
second (albeit closely connected) distinction - between the on-stage relationship 
between actor and fictional character - and that is a bit premature. So I will briefly 
turn back from the actor’s use of his own body as an analogon for his on-stage game 
of make-believe, and keep focused on the audience’s use of the physical constituents 
of the stage as an analogon for its imaginative activity. Doing so also provides a chance 
to dwell on Sartre’s language, which is guaranteed to raise red flags for most analytic 
philosophers and certainly for Saltz. For instance, Power sums up Sartre’s position on 
the first distinction by saying ‘we have this basic tension between an unreal fictional 
world, and that which is materially real before us’ (Power, 2008, p. 28). And he 
highlights what is the crux of the apparent dispute between Sartre’s position and 
Saltz’s neo- Wittgensteinian position: ‘although Sartre suggests that we do not “actually 
see” the objects onstage, but rather the general “indication” of objects which are 
absent, it is important to understand that it is only through the real that this effect can 
be achieved’ (Power, 2008, p. 28). 

To stress that the fictional is only available ‘through the real’ might be a significant 
qualification of the classic Elam-style semiotic vehicle view. From Saltz’s point of 
view, though, this would at best provide for the kind of attention that Alter pays to 
on-stage performance because the fictionality of a performance would still be located 
in an absent ‘story space’ Alternatively, it would engender a set of theoretical Siamese 
twins where phenomenology takes care of ‘embodied experience’ and the semiotic 
vehicle view oversees ‘linguistic interpretatiom dealing exclusively with the fictionality 
lying beyond on-stage actuality. This is the approach of Bert States - in Great 
Reckonings in Little Rooms: On the Phenomenology of Theater (1985) - to which Saltz 
responds: ‘States ... maintains the fundamental dichotomy between the reality of the 
performance event and the fictional world those events represent’ (Saltz, 2006, p. 206). 
Yet Stanton B. Garner aptly refers to one of Saltz’s frequently invoked Stanislavski 
phrases to make a point corroborating Sartre’s approach: 


To borrow Konstantin Stanislavski’s term, theater originates in the ‘as if? in a 
transformational act through which the illusionistic is called into being by, and 
partially supplants, the ‘present field and its elements ... the entire field of performance 
is subject to a mimetic play where everything is always other than what it is, where the 
object in its actuality is seized and taken over by what is not there. 

(Garner, 1994, p. 40) 


What is on-stage is seized by ‘what is not there; that is, the absent, unreal fictional 
object. Or as Sartre puts it, the actuality/materiality on-stage is ‘publicly devoured by 
the imaginary’ (Sartre, 1976, p. 162). 
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Garner notes the difficulty of articulating the ‘experiential weight’ of this ‘as if? 
response to on-stage theatricality. Yet he falls back on exactly the vocabulary used by 
Sartre and Power, referring to ‘the mutuality of the real and unreal at the heart of 
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what we call “actuality”’ (Garner, 1994, p. 42). What happens on-stage, moreover, 
intensifies and magnifies a basic characteristic of all embodied experience, and this 
underlines the fact that the balancing or interacting of these mutually related 
components of an audience's vision do not constitute a dualism. The duality of real 
and fictional (unreal) takes place within the performance. As a consequence, to say 
that Sartre’s spectator sees an unreal fictional object ‘through the real’ does not lead to 
some version of the semiotic vehicle view. In one important respect it is equivalent to 
Williams’ claim that the audience ‘would not be seeing Othello unless they were 
seeing Sir Laurence’ (Williams, 1973, p. 36). By the same logic, Sartre’s spectator does 
not ‘actually see’ the ‘absent’ fictional objects. True, she does not ‘actually see’ Hamlet. 
Yet this does not mean a) she sees ‘nothing’; or b) she ‘sees nothing on-stage’; or c) 
she ‘sees nothing on-stage but instead conceives Hamlet (absent from the stage but 
present elsewhere, in some story space). For as long as one accepts the specific 
phenomenological rendering of the first distinction (and hence presupposes that the 
fictionality of a theatrical performance is inherent in the performance) there is 
nothing objectionable about the spectator not ‘actually seeing Hamlet. After all, the 
fiction is ‘unreal’ and it is ‘absent’ because it is ‘unreal’ But it is certainly not completely 
absent because the actor, functioning as an analogon, ‘unrealizes’ himself in order for 
the fiction to be materialized. That is why the spectator sees the otherwise absent 
unreality, i.e. fiction, in the performance ‘through the actor. 

Sartre’s view of theatrical performance is particularly helpful in understanding the 
on-stage game of make-believe. His description of the spectator being ‘publicly 
devoured by the imaginary is striking. But it applies in a more complete and sustained 
fashion to the actor’s relationship to a fictional character; for example, the relationship 
between ‘Kean, the flesh and blood individual ... and a Hamlet who devours hin’ 
(Sartre, 1976, p. 164). Similar images abound: Hamlet is a ‘parasite living in symbiosis’ 
with the actor (Sartre, 1976, p. 164); and insofar as Kean exists as an analogon of 
Hamlet, it is almost impossible to distinguish the actor and the character who 
‘vampirizes him (Sartre, 1976, p. 166). Every dimension of the embodied being that is 
Kean is subject to this process; he ‘sacrifices himself’ to Hamlet and hence ‘becomes a 
medium for nonbeing’ (Sartre, 1976, p. 165). His own feelings, beliefs and emotions 
serve ‘as an analogon of the imaginary being he is embodying’ (Sartre, 1976, p. 164). 
To successfully ‘experience fictionally’ (Sartre, 1976, p. 164), moreover, the imaginary 
emotions of Hamlet on-stage mean Hamlet is also ‘at times unrealizing him when he 
is about his daily business off the stage’ (Sartre, 1976, p. 164). The end result is ‘a living 
and thinking man whose immersion in unreality is an unpredictable blend of rehearsal 
and invention each night, in which at the worst he comes close to being an automaton 
and at the best transcends the habits he has contracted’ (Sartre, 1976, p. 167). 
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Garner makes two excellent general points regarding the significance of Sartre’s 
phenomenology of performance. The first is simply that ‘the unitary self-presence of 
which phenomenology is so regularly accused’ (Garner, 1994, p. 37) is to some extent 
a red herring. Insofar as a performance has been rehearsed, all actions and words are 
thoroughly textured by repetition. They have been done before and hence are not 
completely present (though not absent in the same sense in which a fictional character 
is absent). And improvised innovations will become part of future performances. As 
with life itself, a performance is ‘an unpredictable blend of rehearsal and invention. 
The second point is made in a comment that is worth quoting in detail because it 
offers a striking parallel to the notion of ‘borrowed intentions’ that Saltz uses to 
develop his game model theory of acting. The example referred to is King Lear, but 
the point is generalizable: 


Jointly claimed by actor and character, the body on the stage is also implicated in the 
real and imaginary that underlie the twines of dramatic fiction. Considered one way, 
the actor’s body is eclipsed, denaturalized by the character’s fictional presence ... and 
yet the actor’s body never ceases asserting itself in its material, physiological facticity. 
On one level, of course, it does so by endowing the character-body with ‘borrowed’ 
physicality, in the same way that a wooden stage device makes ‘real’ the stocks in which 
Kent is placed... 

(Garner, 1994, p. 44, emphasis added) 


There is no necessary contradiction between Kean taking on borrowed ‘game 
intentions and ‘beliefs’ to play the game of Hamlet, and Hamlet borrowing Kean’s 
physicality (in Sartre’s robust sense of embodiment) so that his fictionality can be 
materialized on-stage. Both are probably required to adequately explain what happens 
on-stage. However, one thing that Sartre secures for such an explanation is the 
uncanniness of this scenario - the sheer strangeness of a scenario that, as Cavell 
claimed, forces us to ‘theatricalize existence’ by fictionalizing other persons. This 
uncanniness is precisely what is lacking in the performance of a football game and in 
any theoretical account of theatrical performance that aims at total fusion. 

If this kind of phenomenological perspective could be integrated into an account 
of theatrical performance as analytically powerfully as Saltz’s then we would be much 
closer to understanding its fictionality. I suspect that the complementary aspects of 
Saltz’s argument — the neo-Wittgensteinian theory of representation and game model 
of acting - are not irrevocably tied to the regulative ideal of total fusion. Maintaining 
the tension between the fictional and real would, in fact, result in a much sounder 
theoretical pair. That is the strength of Power’s theoretical approach in which theatre 
is‘a site where reality and unreality overlap to reveal their mutual instabilities’ and the 
distinctive potential of the medium can be best fulfilled by creatively exploiting those 
tensions (Power, 2008). 
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Fictionality in Film and 
Photography 


David Fenner 


It has been said, probably to the point of cliché, that when photography began to 
become popular painting began to be less focused on the capture of reality in terms 
of its representational aspects. The advent of photography was simultaneous with the 
advent of Impressionism. Despite having no way to ask painters of the time what was 
included in their motivations to leave behind the ‘capture of representational reality’ 
as a goal of their work, the timing of the two events may lead one to think that this is 
as good an explanation as any for the move in painting away from what we today call 
‘photo-realism. Photography could capture visual reality almost absolutely, and with 
technical advancement it could capture reality with increasing accuracy and detail. If 
truth is the articulation of reality, then photography was - and is - able to render 
visual truth with a click of a shutter and some chemical - and now electronic - 
processing. 

Film is photography in motion. Whether we are talking about celluloid or about 
digitization - one frame in photography, many in film - film and photography are 
inseparably joined not only in the technical aspects of each medium but in their use 
as art media. It may be clearer to see the devotion of early film realists like Jean Renoir 
to the ‘capture of representational reality; but even those who explored highly edited 
montage like Sergei Eisenstein used as the basis of their work sequences of frames 
that were essentially no less photographic than Renoir used. They took ‘shots’ - 
continuous sequences of frames that provided a true visual record of actual events — 
and then worked from there, but in all cases in photography and in film the core focus 
was and has always been on recording visual truth. 

If photography and film both come from these ‘visual truth roots, what does it 
mean to talk about ‘fictionality’ in the two art forms? I believe it means a great deal; 
in one respect it means everything. 

Those reading this chapter very likely have seen millions and millions of images 
captured photographically - either in still or moving formats - and many of us have 
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actually been party to the production of a subset of this number. Nowadays most of 
us carry cameras in our pockets - in the form of telephones - and no doubt the 
already ubiquitous nature of photography will continue to grow as new technologies 
become available and popular. So what accounts for the difference between an image 
that I capture as a photograph and one that is captured by Ansel Adams or Sally 
Mann? The difference, I believe, between a photograph that is not art and a photograph 
that is art lies precisely in whether ‘fictionality’ is introduced to the photographic 
object. And I believe the same is true in film. Photography and film are art forms 
when they intentionally and explicitly leave the ‘capture of representational reality’ 
through artistic transcending actions that introduce the fictional to these objects. 
Photography and film produce works of art specifically when they go beyond the 
mere capture of representational reality. This ‘going beyond’ - this transcending - is 
definitionally, since it is about what is beyond the ‘real, fictionality. In what follows in 
this chapter I wish to explore nine ways in which this happens, where fictionality is 
introduced in the products of film and photography, thereby rendering the resulting 
objects works of art. 

Before proceeding I need first to offer the disclaimer that not all photographs and 
films that include fictionality are works of art. This is a small disclaimer, of course, 
since the situation is the same with virtually every art work. Not every painting is art, 
not every building is art, not every sequence of sound is art. So not every photograph 
and not every film - even when creativity, expression and other traditional means of 
transcending the mere recording of reality are employed - result in the creation of 
works of art. Which ones are properly classed as works of art turn on a host of factors 
best articulated and defended by those who construct and advance theories about 
what counts as art. My point in this chapter is not to say that a sufficient condition for 
creating photographic or filmic art is the introduction of fictionality; my point is to 
argue that this is simply a necessary condition - that all photographic and filmic art 
employs transcending the mere capture of reality through introducing fictionality. 


When does the introduction of 
fictionality elevate photographs 
and films to art? 


When they invite and reward interpretation 


In any classic art-critical review, we may expect to see four elements: the critic will 
dispassionately describe the object (dispassionately so that the object’s properties 
may be used to justify the ascription of aesthetic properties to the object, if the critic 
is planning to render an aesthetic judgment); the critic will investigate the object's 
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aesthetic/art properties; the critic will offer an aesthetic or art-critical judgment 
(depending on whether the work is being judged on aesthetic grounds or otherwise 
inspected for its worth as an art object); finally - although not necessarily as the final 
stage of the review - the critic may be expected to explore the object’s meaning, 
offering one or perhaps more interpretations of the object. Interpretations are 
narratives we tell that bind together all aspects of an object (or event) into a coherent 
whole; they are accounts — ‘logos’ - that connect together all the various and disparate 
pieces of the puzzle into an experientially meaningful whole. A good critic can usually 
offer more than one interpretation — this is, if the critic believes that art objects can 
have more than a single meaning. More often than not the critic aims to offer an 
interpretation that will resonate with those reading her review, allowing them, 
through the adoption of one narrative account or another, to experience the object 
from different points of view, each one a new lens through which a new and rewarding 
art/aesthetic experience is possible. If this is close to what happens when an art 
interpretation is offered, then it is precisely at those times when such narrative 
accounts in fact provide for rewarding experiences that photographic and filmic 
objects become more than mere records. 

It is important to note that by ‘meaning’ we are not talking about, for instance, the 
semantic content of the words on the page of a novel. When critics and audience 
members interpret works of art, they bring to those works something whose origin is 
not in the work per se but rather in the cognitive consideration of the work. They 
bring something subjective to the work, and in doing so they lend to the work 
something fictional, something creative and created in the minds of those interpreting 
the art object. This addition of the subjective makes the object more than it started 
out being, and in doing so they elevate the potential of the object for delivering a 
quality aesthetic or art experience. And this is accomplished by a fictional additive: 
the subjective contribution of an interpretation. 

Granted that it is much easier to think about interpreting films than it is photographs, 
but despite the challenge of less content over which to contemplate meaning, 
photographs are as susceptible as any (potential) work of art to being interpreted. 
While there are obviously many elements to a film that can be brought together into a 
coherent whole - acting, sets and props, lighting, editing, framing, and so forth - a 
photograph worth viewing as a potential work of art must also have a great enough 
plurality of elements to retain a viewer's interest as a source of a potentially rewarding 
experience. If great art rewards continued and repeated attention, a photograph that is 
potentially art must do the same, and this suggests of course that there are many 
aspects to which a viewer might attend. It is this plurality of content aspects that offer 
themselves as a basis for interpretation, for being pulled together into a coherent whole 
describable by a narrative account of just what the photograph means. 

Whether the meaning of an art object connects to the artist’s intentions or 
expression — whether there is a particular means or mechanism by which the meaning 
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of a work of art is uncovered or constructed - is not at issue. That an object is 
interpretable in the ways described above is sufficient to say that the work has 
transcended being a mere record, and that is sufficient to say that the work has the 
potential to be a work of art (again, whether it is an actual work of art depends on 
additional factors, but at least the object may be seen, since it is interpretable, to have 
one of the characteristics that works of art classically possess). 


When they are message-driven 


While there are a great number of theories that suggest that art should exist for its 
own sake, that any instrumental use the object may be put to is and should be entirely 
irrelevant to the object as a work of art - as claimed in theories coming from the 
disinterest, formalist and aestheticist camps - it is more common today to think 
about works of art in broader terms, terms that allow aspects external to the formal 
features of the objects to enter into understanding, appreciating, and valuing the 
objects as works of art. If this more common tact is the right one - as judged perhaps 
on the basis that these sorts of external considerations actually at times contribute to 
the worth of the object or the worth of the experience of the object - then some 
works of art may well be understood as having the potential to deliver messages. If 
there are bona fide works of art that contain, for instance, messages that communicate 
and perhaps inspire patriotism or nationalism, and consideration of these works - as 
art — properly includes consideration of these aspects, then films and photographs 
that offer messages of this sort and other sorts fall in line. Plato, Tolstoy, Marx and 
many others have explored the nationalistic messages that works of art may convey, 
and in the cases of many such theories the value of particular works is enhanced 
through the inclusion of such messages. 

Nationalist art has been popular, particularly in the last few centuries. In the 
eighteenth century, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin West produced visual works 
of art that celebrate and support Great Britain. In nineteenth-century America, we 
find the work of Winslow Homer and Thomas Eakins, and, in the literary arts, the 
work of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Herman Melville. In the 
early twentieth century, Mexican artists such as Diego Rivera, José Clemente Orozco 
and David Alfaro Siqueiros painted murals that focused on cultural nationalism and 
revolutionary politics. In architecture in the early twentieth century we find Le 
Corbusier in Switzerland, Charles Rennie Mackintosh in Scotland, Walter Gropius in 
Germany and Frank Lloyd Wright in America, each creating architectural styles 
unique to, and celebratory of, their respective nations. Perhaps the greatest example 
of message-driven nationalist film — a fact that gives many pause — is Leni Riefenstahl’s 
Triumph of the Will. 

Just as in the case of interpretation, any message that a photograph or a film may 
contain is a synthetic matter - the audience member must contribute cognitively to 
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what is given on the paper or the screen. If a photograph, say one printed on a piece 
of paper, says ‘turn to your right; this is of course not what we mean when we say that 
a photograph can be message-driven. “Turn to your right’ would be consonant with 
the semantic content of the words on the page of a novel. In the same way that this 
brute semantic content is not what we mean by ‘the novel’s meaning; ‘turn to your 
right’ is not what we mean when we talk about message-driven photography. Insofar 
as the communication of a message in a photograph or a film requires the cognitive 
contribution of the viewer, then this is another case of fictionalizing what is given to 
the viewer on the paper or the screen. And it is this subjective addition, this 
fictionalizing, that elevates the photograph or the film from being a mere record to 
being something more, and in some cases that ‘more’ is a work of art. 


When they point to an identification relation 


It is a common experience to find oneself identifying with characters in film. Recently 
I watched a film with my son, a film from 1980 that he had not seen previously. The 
film has four primary characters: a dad, a mom, a son and a psychiatrist. The 
psychiatrist in the film is not particularly interesting, aesthetically speaking; he is 
primarily a means to allow the audience entry into the thinking and feeling of the 
other three characters. When I watched this film when it came out in 1980 I identified 
with the son; I was the same age, and the trajectory and strength of his thoughts and 
feelings easily matched the tone of my own at the time. But when I watched the film 
recently my identification with the characters switched. The film’s content and 
direction make the dad the most sympathetic character for those watching who are 
my age currently, but the film's strength is that identification with the mom, who is 
not a very sympathetic character, is the more powerful and illuminating, even jolting. 
My identifications with the three characters in this film, over time, have made this 
film all the more important to me, aesthetically and, frankly, psychologically. 

What may be given in a film are a host of characters, a collection of settings and 
props, and a variety of elements that are controlled by a director (and to a lesser 
extent by people like cinematographers and editors). When one finds an identification 
with a character in a film, this activity can be seen as creating a new psychological 
amalgam of viewer and character, a kind of psychological hybrid. Many times such 
identifications are illuminating. They offer us, in great works of art, opportunities for 
self-exploration and new discovery. But whether we find discovery or whether we 
simply enjoy the opportunity to ‘be someone else’ for the duration of the film — or the 
duration of our attention to a photograph - the event of creating this ‘identity hybrid’ 
is both common and natural. 

The hybrid we create is not given to us, neither is it merely an act of imagination 
on our parts. It is truly a hybrid, and as such two things are accomplished: we are 
contributory to the creation of a new fiction - this heretofore uncreated identity 
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hybrid - and our experience of the object is enhanced through this act. The 
enhancement might be psychologically positive or negative, and the ensuing aesthetic 
experience may be positive or negative, but the creation of this new fictional element 
clearly takes the object beyond merely being a record. 

Thus far I have spoken about identification of the viewer with the filmic or 
photographic character, but there are many different ways identifications can be made. 
One can identify with ethnic or racial themes, with gender and sexual themes, with 
religious themes, with themes of class, and so forth and so on. And in each case this 
involves the audience member bringing something to the experience of the object that 
is not given in the object itself. Reality, captured in the photograph or film, is changed. 
It is modified and fictionalized, and something greater than a mere record is the result. 


When they engage one cognitively 


It is sometimes rewarding to view works of art as opportunities for puzzle solving. 
The puzzle pieces are what are, in the case of photography, given visually — in the case 
of film, visually and auditorially. The work of the audience member is to put the 
pieces together, to understand how one aspect relates to another, how one formal 
element enhances or modifies another, perhaps how the objective components of the 
work connect to appropriate contextual facets. The result of this work is frequently 
what we discussed above: an interpretation of the work, understanding the meaning 
of the work. But sometimes the puzzle is solved by simply understanding the work as 
an aesthetic object, how the base properties of the work give rise to the work's 
particular aesthetic qualities, how the objective features are introduced in ways that 
contribute to the work’s value and how it rewards aesthetic attention. Puzzle solving 
is an exercise enjoyed by many, and art objects can be seen as providing opportunities 
for this sort of cognitive enjoyment. 

The twentieth century, and now the twenty-first, are rife with works of art that are 
found infinitely more rewarding when viewed from a cognitive perspective rather 
than an aesthetic one. Frequently the praise or blame is laid at the feet of Pablo 
Picasso, who with such works as Les Demoiselles d’Avignon departs from a focus on 
the production of beauty to something new. And perhaps Picasso's greatest heir in 
this regard is Marcel Duchamp, who adopted common everyday items - mundane, 
banal, tool-like items - and elevated them for artistic contemplation. Those who view 
formally Duchamp’s readymades succumb to the very heart of what he meant to 
challenge. These adopted objects were not meant by Duchamp to be considered from 
an aesthetic point of view; the very point he was trying to make was that art can be 
about what transcends aesthetic contemplation. A very similar point to the one 
Picasso was making, it seems. 

In Advance of a Broken Arm is a Duchamp readymade that started out its existence 
being a snow shovel. A plain ordinary snow shovel. Like all snow shovels it has 
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symmetry (and so could be claimed to have balance) and the ‘scoop part of the shovel 
incorporates a gentle curve (and so could claim to possess some degree of elegance) 
to enhance its functionality for actually scooping snow. But the value of In Advance 
of a Broken Arm lies not in the aesthetic consideration of its formal properties; the 
value lies in the intellectual challenge that Duchamp was offering to institutions 
focused on defining art in ways that circumscribed the set of art objects to exclude 
various objects. Duchamp was literally attempting to break barriers. And so when we 
as viewers consider In Advance of a Broken Arm and Fountain and other readymades, 
the experiential value available to us lies principally in cognitive - not aesthetic - 
consideration. 

The same can be true of various films and photographs. Eisenstein-style montages — 
film shots edited together in ways that can be jarring — can engage us in ways that reward 
cognitive attention over aesthetic attention. And looking to the other extreme, the 
seemingly endless shots that Renoir offered may reward cognitive activity - ‘what is 
Renoir trying to say here?’ - rather than an aesthetic connection that for some viewers 
of this style of realist film results in boredom. 

We fictionalize what is given - snow shovels, jarring filmic images, boring filmic 
sequences — into something valuable by considering what the artist may have been 
intending to express or communicate. And in some situations it may be that it is our 
subjective contribution - in a kind of artistic version of Schrédinger’s cat - that 
actually brings the expression or communication to reality. 


When they are designed to evoke 
emotional response 


Works of art that have temporal durations that reach many minutes or even hours - 
like literature, symphonies, dance, opera, plays and film - have an edge on inspiring an 
emotional reaction over works where the connection between object and attender can 
be very brief. It has been reported widely that when viewers visit museums that contain 
paintings and sculptures, they pass along the objects in an almost continuous fashion, 
focusing their gaze for what can be measured in seconds. For a ‘first-timer’ this may 
not be a bad approach; she can ‘canvass’ the museum to decide what she wishes to 
return to for the sake of some quality investment of attention. Sadly, many do not 
return; they believe that they have taken in what there was to be taken in through these 
momentary encounters with the paintings and sculptures. In most cases quality 
aesthetic experiences take time to ripen, and consideration of works — whether that 
consideration is aesthetic or cognitive or even merely emotional - takes time. 

A while ago I took my son to London for a month as a celebration for having 
graduated high school. My son understands art, and we spent an enormous amount 
of time in museums and galleries. Almost all of these venues I knew relatively well, 
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and so I would breeze through galleries until I reached a work that I wanted to spend 
some time with. My son did no breezing at all - he paid a great deal of attention to a 
great number of works. So much so that museum patrons frequently came up to me, 
as I was leaning in a doorway waiting for my son, to ask about the museums closing 
time and the location of the gift shop or café (at first I explained I did not work for 
the museum, but after a while I simply started answering the questions). My son’s art 
experiences in London were incredibly rich, in large measure because he took his 
time with the objects he encountered. 

Iam certain that his experiences, at least some of them, were emotionally coloured. 
Many of mine were. This is easy to understand when it comes to film - I cannot 
imagine anyone reading this chapter who has not had an emotional connection to a 
film - but given the proper investment of attention, the same can be true of 
photographs. Because of my son’s speed - or lack of it - I was able to invest a good 
deal of time in particular photographs with which I developed a connection. I left 
attention to some of these works feeling differently than I did when I first encountered 
them; I do not mean by ‘feeling’ an attitudinal shift; I mean actually being in a different 
emotional state than when I first encountered them. And this was infrequently 
because of the representational content of the photographs; it was rather because of 
some bond that was created through my attention to a very wide range of aspects of 
what was given in the photograph (representational elements, lighting, focus, framing, 
etc.) and what associational memories and psychological states the works prompted 
in me. 

None of the photographs I viewed that summer were viewed by me simply as 
records of reality. Many of them moved me, and they did so in ways beyond their 
simple representational contents. They went beyond the given; they went beyond 
being merely records of reality. 


When they are designed to inspire imagination 


Many philosophers who advance claims in articles about the theories of other 
philosophers are the subject of claims by the philosophers whose theories they discuss 
that they did not read the theorist’s words carefully enough. Some even advance 
claims that one philosopher ‘strawed’ the arguments of the other. I am on the side of 
those who encourage charity, charity in understanding the views of others and charity 
when one is reading another philosopher discussing her work. When philosophers 
read philosophy, their minds are at work - work that is creative and inventive. New 
ideas occur, and as they occur in the mind of the reader, they may mix in with what 
she is reading. The result is wonderful, and sometimes journal articles and even books 
are forthcoming. But the result is also dangerous in the sense that what is retained by 
the mind of the person reading - and being intellectually stimulated and inspired — is 
not always purely what was offered by the author being read. 
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Sometimes works of art inspire creative and imaginative activity in the minds of 
viewers, and the results here are commensurately wonderful and dangerous. For those 
who are artistic, the result may be the advent of new works of art, but for the rest of us 
the imaginative results frequently take the form of transportation from the world that 
we live in when we are not viewing the film or photograph in question to one that is 
suggested by the work we are enjoying. Great works of art offer invitations to viewers to 
live for a time in the worlds they portray. Great works engage us cognitively, emotionally, 
and imaginatively - and it is through imaginative engagement that, first, we can find 
ourselves a part of the population of the world suggested by the artwork and, second, we 
can fill in those parts of the world that are not offered by the work to whatever degree 
suits our imagination. Artworks are finite things, and while worlds are finite as well, they 
are much bigger than the works that suggest them. When a work engages us, we have the 
opportunity to fill in the blanks with our own ‘worldly’ contributions. In the Disney 
classic Mary Poppins, Mary, Bert and the children jump into a chalk pavement picture 
and interact with penguins, go to a fair, and ride horses in a race. All that was given in 
the pavement picture was a bucolic scene with a little road that led over a hill. In the film, 
once the group magically enters the picture and follows the road they find so much 
more. This Disney device is a clever way to demonstrate what happens all the time, with 
all sorts of works of art, when people engage with them and through this engagement 
are transported into them. Disney showed it literally, but art attenders do it all the time. 

The degree to which the new world is offered makes it easier to enter, of course, 
and so the worlds that are suggested by films are relatively easy to join - given that a 
film has a longer temporal platform and that through its temporal duration a great 
deal of the ‘new world’ can be offered objectively. Photographs may present more of a 
challenge, but for those willing to take the challenge of transport to the world of the 
photograph, the worlds they present may be even more rewarding places to visit than 
we find through films. The reason is simple: with less objectively offered, the mind has 
more space in which to contribute, in which to fill in the blanks and amplify the 
world offered through the photograph imaginatively. 

Imaginative engagement is the best example I have thus far of the subjective 
contribution to fictionalizing a film or a photograph for the purposes of going beyond 
a mere record of reality to what is potentially a work of art. 


When they convey the abstraction as 
opposed to the concrete 


Mark Rothko, the great colour-field painter of the early twentieth century whose works 
grace all museum-level contemporary collections - and a whole gallery at the Tate 
Modern - said that his large abstract works were about representing the great emotions, 
not particular emotions of a particular time and place but rather the emotion itself, 
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taken as the universal. Photographs and films can, if they move beyond being mere 
records of reality, do the same thing. They can point not to the particulars of the times, 
places, and events they record; they can point to the universal, whether that universal 
is an emotion, as was the case with Rothko, or an idea, or a theme, or a pattern. This 
takes us back to Aristotle, who claimed that when humans imitate the world in the 
creation of works of art, they mean to capture not merely the particular — the token - 
but what is universal to the type of the token being imitated. The kouros depicted not 
a particular young man but all young men. It concretized an abstraction by choosing 
to depict an archetype, complete with features that were idealized from the pattern. 

When photographs and films stand as symbols of what is beyond the particular 
realities they record - when they convey the pattern more than the instance - a 
fiction is introduced; that fiction is the concretization of the abstract, the idealization 
of the time-and-place-bound particular. This is surely the introduction of a fiction 
since every concrete object is, as a matter of fact, bound to time and place. Each 
kouros, to continue that example, has a particular sized eye and a particular distance 
between the eyes; the arm has a certain length and that length has a certain ratio to 
the leg. As a particular object, we might have, in ancient Greece, lined up every young 
man in a city-state to see which one the sculpture most closely represented. While 
likely it would not depict one in particular, the reality is that it would indeed have 
more features in common with one of the citizens than with any other. This is because 
it is a token; the artist had to choose which size eye, and how far apart they would be 
from one another, and so on. The move, then, from the particular to the abstract must 
be something that goes beyond what is given objectively; when we see the pattern in 
the instance, we see more than can be given objectively. We see an idealized fiction. 
And, to complete the point, this is what Aristotle believed that works of art do. 


When they engage one formally 


Formalism as an approach to understanding both what is valuable about works of art 
and what is the appropriate focus of attenders to art (in order to access that value) had 
its heyday before the twentieth century. There are still proponents of formalism 
working today, crafting theories that improve on those offered earlier, but for the most 
part the art world has embraced a contextualist approach, where some aspects external 
to the object’s internal features are deemed worthy of consideration when experiencing 
a work of art and when assessing its value. There are many reasons for leaving 
formalism behind and embracing contextualism, but the main reason is surely that art 
theory must be relevant to the art world, and the art world of the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries includes a great deal of art the value of which cannot be accessed through 
exclusive consideration of elements that are objectively internal to the work itself. 
Duchamp’s readymades provide perhaps the best example, as I mentioned above. 
Sally Mann’s photographs are another set of good examples. Mann is famous in part 
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for her photographs of her own children; and that her subjects were children, and 
that they were her children, and that they could be my children, are all relevant 
contextual factors as we appreciate the force of her works. In Mann it is the bridge, 
within the photographs’ representational contents, between the art object and the 
‘family photo’ that I find most arresting. 

So why are some theorists today still attempting to resurrect formalism with new 
arguments? Their reasons are of course their own, and perhaps some of the motivations 
of those who came before the twentieth century they find still compelling: the reduction 
or elimination of subjective bias, the creation of a stable ground upon which to assess 
the true worth of works of art, the creation of such a ground to describe the actual 
aesthetic properties possessed by the work, the basis for an aesthetic realist agenda 
where answers to aesthetic questions about worth and definition could be offered 
absolutely. But my guess is that some of today’s formalists continue the fight because, at 
the end of the day, attending to a work of art means attending to a work of art. Without 
a physically instantiated object as the focus of attention, there is no artwork. An idea 
whose existence is located entirely subjectively is not, classically and canonically, a work 
of art. There must be an object, and aesthetics as a discipline has widely been understood 
to deal with facets of appreciation of those aspects of the object that are uptaken by the 
senses. Wherever art theory may go — may need to go - the roots of aesthetics are 
always formalist. The appreciation of the object as an object is paramount. 

In a photograph we can appreciate the light and shadow, the composition, the 
plains of focus, the depth of the image, the dominant lines of the items populating the 
photograph’s content. In some photographs, we can appreciate the colours. In film we 
can appreciate all these elements and many others, including for the vast majority of 
films the addition of sounds. In photographs and home videos made to capture 
friends and family at holidays or on vacation, our focus in viewing these later is on 
the representational content. We are interested in seeing the friends and the family 
members; we are interested in remembering events and the places and times at which 
those events occurred. On occasion some photograph or some film shot may capture 
our attention aesthetically, but on the whole that is not the aim either of taking the 
pictures or of watching them later. 

But when Mann or Ansel Adams take photographs - and given Mann's repeated 
choice of content the point is even more interesting — the focus is not on capturing the 
particular content, the focus is on creating something that can be appreciated 
aesthetically or artistically. When we appreciate the formal aspects of a photograph or a 
film, our appreciation is, by definition, aesthetic. We move beyond consideration of the 
representational contents to appreciate much more that is given in the object. While it 
would be difficult for me to suggest, given what I have said above about formalism, that 
we introduce anything subjectively additive when we appreciate the formal aesthetic 
features of a photograph or film, I still want to try by invoking Frank Sibley’s thought 
that the instantiation of aesthetic features, as borne on the basis of an object’s base 
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properties, requires the addition of what he calls ‘taste: Without the exercise of taste on 
the parts of those who appreciate an object aesthetically, the lines, colours, textures and 
so forth are insufficient for generating the elegance, balance, grace, harmony and so 
forth that the aesthetic viewer may claim that object possesses. I am not sure that Sibley 
would claim that anything ‘subjectively additive’ is going on; I am not sure he would 
claim that the aesthetic viewer is adding anything to the work that is not already there. 
Likely he and those who accept his point would simply say that the viewer, through the 
exercise of taste, is bringing to the fore what is inherently already in the object. But even 
if this is the case, my point survives: aesthetic attention moves beyond what is given 
brutely by the object, and as it does this introduces fictionality — by definition something 
not offered through consideration of the object as a simple record of reality. 


When they point to film or photography 
as art forms 


The formativist Rudolf Arnheim, in Film as Art (1932), claimed that film is art when 
it focuses attention away from the particular contents of what it records and toward 
the medium itself. Many film theorists, from both the formativist and realist traditions, 
have celebrated and capitalized on the fact that photography and film are particularly 
suited for capturing reality. Where they part company is how they decide to manipulate 
that capture of reality: the formativists find valuable the manipulation of shots 
through highly intentional editing; the realists find valuable the heavy investment in 
the long shot and the emphasis on the presentation of reality through temporal 
duration. In both cases we see very deliberate editing choices, and in both cases these 
choices drive the audience member to consider the purposes and decisions of the 
director. At times these editorial choices are equal to, or perhaps more important 
than, the representational contents of the film. The audience member's focus is no 
longer merely on the representational contents, and when the audience member is 
drawn to think about the editing — or the lighting, framing, focus, etc. - the audience 
member begins to appreciate the film’s medium itself. They appreciate film as an art 
medium, and this - according to Arnheim - is when film is art. 

Virtually everyone reading this essay will be reading the chapter inside some 
structure. In most cases that building is first and foremost designed for utility - for 
shelter, for comfort and so forth. To spend much time considering the design of these 
buildings might be at best unnatural, at worst a waste of time. But some reading this 
essay may be in a building that rewards attention focused on itself as a building. Such 
buildings we call architecture, and some architecture we call art. 

The purpose of food is to nourish; we eat to live. Some of us - most of us - eat 
more than we need to because eating is an appetite the sating of which is accompanied 
by pleasure. So we may say that the functions of food are, first, survival, and, second, 
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pleasure. We enjoy the taste of food. If this is so, then why is it that we go to such 
elaborate measures to make food visually or otherwise experientially interesting? 
When sushi is presented, it is always visually stunning. The colours, shapes, textures 
and so forth are easily appreciated from an aesthetic point of view. And one of the 
most amazing things about the presentation of sushi is that as one consumes what is 
on the plate, and as the basis for visual aesthetic appreciation wanes, the plate 
continues to look good until the last morsel is devoured. This is different in common 
contemporary visual presentations of Western foods. When a plate is served off a 
Western menu - stacking the food is still, at this writing, widely in vogue - the plate 
looks fantastic. But to eat the food the first act must be destruction of the visually 
wonderful; the stack of food must be knocked over or otherwise disturbed as one 
‘digs in. So why go to the bother of constructing the beautiful tower of food in the 
first place? It could easily be argued that the visual has little (something perhaps, but 
little) to do with the gustatory experience (qua gustatory) of the food. A chilli dog 
looks fairly unpleasant but it tastes great. Those who seek to justify the effort put into 
the visual presentation of food usually do so with claims that the visual enhancement 
of the food actually contributes to the gustatory anticipation and preparation. As one 
is struck by the beauty of the visual presentation, one’s anticipation of the taste of the 
food is enhanced, and thereby the gustatory experience itself is enhanced. Of course 
we may more simply claim that two pleasures are better than one, and that the 
gustatory pleasure coupled with the aesthetically pleasant visual presentation renders 
a net increase of pleasure overall. Regardless of the answer, my point in discussing 
food here is to focus on the fact that the pleasures derived from appreciation of food 
are not merely gustatory. If we take nourishment and gustatory pleasure out of the 
picture, there may still be something left: visual appreciation. Photography and film 
may be records of reality, but absent their representational contents - their capture of 
reality — there may still be something left: aesthetic appreciation of those elements of 
photography and film that transcend the mere recording of reality. As we appreciate 
food aesthetically - as beyond mere nourishment and taste sensation - we may 
appreciate photography and film as more than mere recordings, and as we come to 
appreciate those qualities that are either sensory in nature (formal) or relevantly 
connected to their appreciation as objects (contextual), we understand them to have 
the potential of being works of art. This happens as we move beyond the brute fact of 
recordings to the introduction of fictions that we as subjects either add or manifest. 

As I stated at the beginning of this chapter, it is not that all photographs and all 
films that have something of the fictional introduced are works of art. But all 
photographs and films that are works of art do in fact have some manner of fictionality 
introduced - by the artist in creation of the work or by the audience member in 
consideration of the work - that move the object beyond merely being a record of a 
certain time and a certain place. Where the capture of reality is transcended through 
this introduction of fictionality, we have the potential for art. 
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Fictions Sharing Subjectivity 


Rob van Gerwen 


Real narratives 


Fictions come in many kinds, depending on their suitable uses. Some fictions figure 
as an ideal against which to measure policies or behaviour, such as the fictions of 
freedom, the good life, the market. By calling these notions fictions Iam not dismissing 
them as unreal. These terms do not need to refer to a class of real things or events to 
function as intended. What I mean is that they are the product of human thought. 
This is what characterizes all fictions. It holds for counterfactuals too: the short, 
condensed fictions that are meant to challenge philosophical theories. It makes little 
sense to object to a counterfactual that it is fantasy, and unrealistic. Those who set 
them up normally know this. Counterfactuals are meant to tease out hidden 
assumptions of established definitions. The largest group of fictions, though, consists 
of narratives that are not functional as regulative ideals and counterfactuals are, but 
are experienced for their own sake, for aesthetic reasons. I am referring to artistic 
fictions. Novels and films present some or other fictional world, not satisfying 
themselves with merely saying that such and such could be the case, but elaborating 
what it might be like to live in such circumstances. The audiences of such fictions are 
not merely asked to entertain certain propositions, for instance, about a world where 
humans have been driven away from the earth into space and are now in a state of 
war with otherworldly cultures from light years away, but are presented with an aim 
of making us accept make-believe truths about undergoing such events. 

Why would people be interested in reading about such fictional worlds when for 
all they know such circumstances are not going to arise any time soon, if ever? It does 
not seem likely that we admire these fictions for their capacity to predict more or less 
exactly what our future world will be like. I want to argue that the core value in 
fictional art is the rendering of the subjective aspect, of what it is like to be in such a 
predicament as conveyed in the work of fiction. And the gain is of a general kind. It 
is not that due to fictions we now know how things stand in these starry wars; that we 
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have acquired a knowledge that might sometime come in handy. What we gain from 
fictions should not be treated as a kind of knowledge that would have to conform to 
some definition of knowledge to count as such. Instead, it is best modelled after the 
type of insight that we acquire from gazing at one another. This is a crucial type of 
understanding, and it is crucially vulnerable. It is also subjective. 

Philosophers have discussed several issues with regard to the artistic type of 
fictions, but they do not seem to have addressed the power of fictions to share the 
subjective. For instance, they ask what distinguishes fictional representations from 
documentary ones (Currie, 1990). Yet I think that before addressing this distinction 
we should ask what is involved in recognizing that one is confronted with a 
representation, as opposed to some real-life event. But I will not go into the 
representational attitude that is summoned up by all types of representations.' To an 
extent, the aspect that Iam about to discuss looms in all representations, as much in 
fictional as in documentary ones, and it presupposes that in some sense representations 
are alienated experiences. Other philosophers discuss the distinction between truths 
within a fiction and those about the real world (Walton, 1990). Or they are interested 
in the capacity of fictions to deliver special types of truth about the real world 
(Nussbaum, 1990 a.o.). Yet other philosophers discuss ontological issues with regard 
to fictional characters as opposed to real persons.’ And, lastly, they discuss certain 
paradoxes arising from the insight that we apparently enjoy events in fictions that we 
would certainly want to evade in real life. More on this in the next section. My subject 
in this chapter is the thought that fictions deliver something peculiarly important, 
and that this something should not be understood as a particular kind of knowledge 
(discussed in the third section). 

I am concerned with the surface of representations: what can we derive from the 
experience of a fiction while it presents itself? This issue precedes the epistemological 
or ontological questions just mentioned. The aesthetics of fiction trumps the 
epistemology. And this is not solely due to a different use of a text. One can read 
any text in any manner one chooses, but that does not mean that any reading 
will be as fruitful or suitable to the text as the other. To read a text as a report on real 
events as opposed to a fictional story, involves among other things adding beliefs 
about the world: that certain events actually happened in real life and had real-life 
consequences. Or if we were to find out that the events narrated in a fiction 
did actually take place this should only make a difference if it changed the nature of 
the narrative. 

The surface of the representation of a fiction is not just the product that we see 
before us, but also the process that went into making it. In the product we also 
recognize the relation between the reporter and the reported. It is in this relation that 
a model presents itself to the maker of the fiction, and with that discloses her 
subjectivity. Exemplary cases of this would be portraits, as well as photographs and 
films, yet similar mechanisms are found in other arts, such as literature. This chapter 
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attempts to make sense of fictions sharing subjectivity, rather than developing a 
definition of a certain aspect of fiction. As will become clear this is due to the nature 
of the subject at hand. 


Philosophy’s types of fiction 


The word fiction means at least these two things: it means that something is made, 
instead of that it has simply arisen, and secondly, in a more narrow sense fiction 
means made up, fantasized, unreal. All representations are made. All representations 
are fiction in the broad sense of the term. So not all fictions are made up. The only 
fictions in the first sense that would not be fictions in the second sense are the so- 
called acheiropoieta, the Greek word meaning ‘not made by hand?’ The term 
acheiropoieta was used in the Byzantine era to refer to pictures such as the one on the 
so-called Mandylion, a cloth Jesus had wiped his face on which now shows a picture 
of him; or the shroud of Turin which supposedly was taken from Jesus's grave and 
which too reputedly holds a picture of him (cf. Maynard, 1983, p. 156; Belting, 1997; 
van Gerwen, 2013). The notion of the acheiropoieton was used in the Byzantine era to 
legitimize the reverence of Byzantine icons. These icons were of course made by 
human hand, but the painters had to follow the strictest rules, meant to hide the 
artist’s hand in the picture. The painter was supposed to paint purely from inspiration, 
allowing the picture to happen upon him. The invisibility of the artist’s interventions 
also allowed the spectator to connect straight through the painting to the person 
depicted. The illusion of being able to thoroughly grasp the real via a representation 
is still with us and it motivates our thought that fictional representations are made up, 
and documentary representations are not. 

Asserting that it is cold at the North Pole says little more than what it says: it does 
not intimate in any way what the North Pole is like. Journalistic reports are like this. 
Such thin descriptions are modest in a sense, yet lay claim to be telling the truth. But 
just how much is included in that claim? It is artistic fictions that take questions such 
as this to heart, I think. Many a fiction narrowly conceived tries to match the 
phenomenology of events. Their aim is intimation of what it would be like to undergo 
certain events; not telling the truth. 

As has been said, even philosophers work with fictions. They use counterfactuals 
to animate their, and our thinking. Daniel Dennett calls them ‘intuition pumps; and 
he thinks that these thought experiments are often abused and that they can blow up 
in one’s face (Dennett, 2013). From where I stand, even Plato’s forms or ideas introduce 
fictions — fictions that allow one to recognize the things and events surrounding one, 
as if without them we would not recognize them. Also, Plato's myth of the cave jumps 
to mind as a fiction used to support a philosophical view (Plato, Republic, Book 7). 
Kantian regulative ideals, too, may be viewed as functional fictions. 
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These philosophical fictions are instruments for reasoning and dialogue. For 
instance, Kant argues that the normativity in aesthetic judgments is to do with 
people’s appeal to the regulative ideal of a common sense, a sensus communis, or 
Gemeinsinn (Kant, 1987, § 22). The existence of this shared sense cannot be proven, 
yet it is assumed. It is assumed that in principle all people should be able to see the 
beauty that one sees before one, because our cognitive apparatuses are all built in like 
manner. Such philosophical fictions as these are fictional in their functioning: they 
are not important for specifying exactly what happens in them, but for how they 
make us think. We use them instrumentally; they are fictions nominally. 

In this context I am even thinking of Martha Nussbaum’s proposal to use fiction 
in our courtrooms, in order to supplement our rational approach to human behaviour 
with insights into moral agents’ psychological and emotional make-up as this is 
elaborated in works of fiction. Nussbaum treats fictions as purveyors of more 
elaborate types of knowledge about human behaviour, and I am sure it is fruitful to 
follow her advice. But I think fictions do not so much deliver a special type of 
knowledge, but show what it is like to go through the events described in them. 
Central to how they do just this is the style of the artist, his connection with the 
model portrayed, and the way he manipulates the material of the fiction — not just the 
narrative that can perhaps be rephrased as knowledge. 

Richard Wollheim remarked on the use of counterfactuals in the first chapter of his 
‘The ‘Thread of Life, where he discusses Ovid’s Metamorphoses for their power to teach 
us something about personal identity (Wollheim, 1984, pp. 1-32). Wollheim’s interest 
is in the lives persons lead; or better: with the living of these lives. In the Metamorphoses, 
Ovid relates tales of persons changing into animals while remaining persons, or so it 
seems. For instance, the hunter Actaeon is changed into an animal and is hunted 
down by his own dogs. Actaeon tries to shout his name but nothing comes of it, as he 
can no longer speak. Speech is something we would expect from a human being, 
rather than of a person (who only happens to be human). We can imagine Actaeon’s 
despair, but cannot imagine how his inner is expressed in his outward appearance. 
Actaeon’s is not a simple, coherent action, but a wish to make himself known to the 
dogs, and behaviour that makes no such sense. How could his desire animate his 
behaviour? The things that Actaeon is still capable of performing, he cannot do as a 
person. His being an animal prevents him from being a person. The counterfactual 
fails because the phenomenology is unintelligible. Wollheim’s criticism guides my 
attempt to discuss a neglected aspect of fiction: its power to share subjectivity. 

In 1979 Thomas Nagel argued that the objective worldview has a problem with 
acknowledging the existence of the subjective, of the fact that there is always the 
living of a life, the doing of a deed, and so on. Meanwhile, we represent everything in 
the world, assuming that our representations get everyone up to date with ... 
everything. But the subjective gets left out. Adorno called the subjective the other of 
what is identified (Adorno and Horkheimer, 2002; and see Adorno, 1997). I believe 
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art is the next best place for the subjective to thrive, compared to face-to-face 
communication. The image we get from another person, gazing at her, is specific not 
only to her but also to the one looking. We are not gazed at when we are behind a 
one-way mirror, or when we look at a photograph of the other. I propose we call the 
face-to-face impression of someone an image of perception, and hence an image in 
the thick sense; and the picture that we have of her in a photograph a thin, derivative 
image that is in a sense alienated from the original image that is a process.‘ This is the 
background to my interest in fictions’ means to compensate for this derivative 
character of pictures. 


The presence of the camera 


I am concerned with the reciprocity involved in the empathetic recognition of 
another’s expression and the fact that through representations this reciprocity is all 
but hindered. Our humanity shows in our interest in empathy and our capacity of 
empathizing with others, and this is extended to represented others, whether these 
representations are documentary or fictional. I want to look into an aspect of fictions 
rarely addressed: the relation as it shows forth in the representation between the 
subject matter and the person who produces the representation, irrespective of 
whether he writes, paints, or uses a technological apparatus such as a camera, at the 
moment of the inception of the representation. I think that in this relation we may 
find an answer to the question why fictions are important, and how they share the 
subjective. 

Film and photography provide us with the means to understand this particular 
capacity of fictions. It has been remarked before that technological reproduction both 
depicts and manifests the things they show (Maynard, 1983, p. 156; Sontag, 1979). But 
I would want to say that photos do not depict - they are caused by the light falling 
upon the events and objects before the camera’s lens when the shutter is opened and 
closed. It is humans who make the resultant photos depict. Photographers normally 
take more than one photograph of something that holds their interest, and they select 
the one that happens to depict it, rather than arbitrarily any one of these photos, and 
rather than making exactly the one photo they have in mind. The photographer 
chooses the photo that allows him to see something in it - something that he may 
have seen in the world as well, or something that presently comes as a surprise. 
Spectators sometimes see in a photograph something they think they would also have 
seen had they been around when the depicted scene took place. Due to their causal 
origin photos prove that what they show is real.* But photos merely show it, they do 
not tell us what it is, or where the events shown took place, or what is their meaning. 
Sometimes however, what the photo shows is enough in itself. Such photos too are 
shot by a photographer, hence the thought that he made them. That is one aspect. 
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The other aspect of —- what I think are —- the more interesting photos occurs when 
the depicted present themselves to the camera - as people do when their portrait is 
taken (Freeland, 2010, p. 4ff.). My view explains the present popularity of so-called 
‘selfies’ on the internet, as well. Selfies are pictures people make of themselves without 
worrying about how the end result will look, or how it will depict them. The sole aim 
is to present oneself to the camera. Why publish these pictures, although they are 
often ugly? Selfies give the other a glimpse of how someone presents himself to the 
camera, instead of to the spectator. We see this also in William Klein’s 1955 New York 
photos, and in his Entrance to the Beach, Ostia, or Picnic, Rome, 1956.° We also see it 
in movies complying with the Dogme 95 ‘vow of chastity originally signed by Thomas 
Vinterberg and Lars von Trier, such as Vinterberg’s Festen (The Celebration, 1998). 

Rule number 3 of Dogme 95 reads: “Ihe camera must be hand-held. Any 
movement or immobility attainable in the hand is permitted’ The unstable, hand- 
held camera is a cinematographic device, and it is to do with a certain type of 
authenticity. Let us look at four examples. In the film Perfect Sense there is a wildly 
moving camera in two scenes where Michael, the main character played by Ewan 
McGregor, is riding his bicycle. The camera, attached to the bicycle, producing a 
wildly jumping shot of Michael, confronts the spectator with the camera, but does 
not carry any added meaning beyond an association with the bobbling bicycle ride. 
The instability of the camera is different in a scene from Stephen Spielberg's 
Schindler’ List of SS officers chasing children who try to flee their certain deportation. 
The shots are such that the spectator has the impression of watching the children 
from the point of view of one of the chasing officers. This so-called subjective shot 
effect is disturbing, as it seems to make us the ones chasing the children. Yet it is not 
meant to make us imagine that one of the SS officers is carrying a camera. The views 
presented on the screen both in Perfect Sense and in Schindler’ List act as an objective 
external point of view. 

‘This is again different from the use of a hand-held camera in footage that is amply 
available on YouTube of the Japanese tsunami of March 2012. Here the camera is 
hand-held of necessity, and the impression a spectator gets from it is that the man 
holding the camera is present during the disaster and is as vulnerable as the world 
being inundated beneath where they are standing. The camera is present to and part 
of the scene filmed. This we do not see in Perfect Sense or Schindler’s List. There the 
camera is outside the scene - in the real world of the studio. In these two films the 
camera cooperates with us, the spectators; the represented scene is fictional, and it is 
elsewhere in a place not spatially but conceptually distinct from the recording of the 
camera. The difference between these three cases is what motivated the third rule of 
Dogme 95. The hand-held camera is clearly visible in many scenes in Festen. The 
camera is present within the scene; it forms part of the festivities, as if the film is a 
home movie of some sort. The reality effect of this hand-held camera is convincing, 
and introduces the measure of authenticity that I am interested in in this chapter.’ 
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Roland Barthes wrote about this same mechanism in “The reality effect, and 
commented on the mentioning of a barometer in Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, an 
object that does not in any clear way add to the narrative (Barthes, 1986). Barthes’ 
analysis leads him to argue that these descriptive phrases, or the objects described by 
them, should be understood negatively, as exceptions to the semiotic rules of the 
narrative. Barthes argued similarly about his search for a photo of his deceased 
mother (Barthes, 1980). He checked large stacks of photos but remained unsatisfied 
until he came upon a youthful picture of his mother in a winter garden in 1898. There 
he finds what he now calls her ‘air. Obviously, Roland was not yet born at the time. Yet 
this was the first and only photograph in which he felt he could recognize his mother 
as she had been, her real presence. Barthes does not fill in the realist details that 
the reader wants to read about. One gets the impression that Barthes thought that 
these reality effects are deeply idiosyncratic, and hence cannot be shared. I submit 
that they can be shared. The fictions I am interested in share subjectivity of the 
shareable kind - not everything subjective must be characterized as idiosyncratic, 
private associations. And my interest in them is due to the fact that even our 
associations play a role in perception, and do not prevent the communicability of our 
perceptions. Again, the problem is that although they are accessible to a degree to 
onlookers present to the one having these associations, this cannot automatically be 
transferred through representation. 

According to J.J. Gibson, perception can be understood in terms of affordances 
(Gibson, 1986). We see a chair as affording us to sit on it. The net effect of his approach 
to perception is that we do not see all similar chairs in the same manner. Upon 
entering a room we see one chair as the one affording us to sit on it. The others we see 
as affording others to sit on them, perhaps. And one reason why we see this one chair 
as offering an affordance to us may be due to our association with sitting there last 
week, or with often sitting near the window, or with wanting to sit next to a particular 
person, or not wanting to sit next to someone else, and so on. Our perceptions are 
permeable as much to knowledge as to our private associations, but they are shared 
through what we do. Sitting in this one chair is open for assessment by others. 
Wittgenstein thinks similarly even of our so-called hidden mental life: ‘If I see 
someone writhing in pain with evident cause I do not think: all the same, his feelings 
are hidden from me’ (Wittgenstein, 1953, p. 223). 

I speculate that Barthes’ photograph of his mother as a child presented to him a gaze 
that he was acquainted with; the gaze through which the two would communicate 
whenever they would look at each other: her real image, per the stipulation above. To 
be clear, a gaze is a reciprocal process: one gazes at another who gazes back. This is not 
something that a photograph can capture — hence the rareness of these photos. We tend 
to ignore this due to the spread of photography. The reciprocity of the gaze is primordial; 
it forms the core of what it means to be a member of this social species (Fridlund, 
1997; van Gerwen, 2011). Again, we saw this in William Klein’s photographs - they are 
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flocked with people looking at the photographer taking their picture. Considering 
the gaze, there is always also the contribution of the spectator, which involves more 
than mere observation. We standardly talk about photos as if they are simple objects to 
look at. And we look at films as though the camera producing the images in them 
happened to be exactly where the action was, though it is in no way involved in the 
action - the objective camera. The discussion above suggests that this is illusory; or, 
perhaps, it is a lie. 

This realization motivated Dogme 95. I understand Vinterberg and von Trier’s 
motivation to be an acknowledgement of the fact that people’s faces are expressive, and 
that their expression is meant to be received through an active reciprocation. In pictures 
produced by an objective camera the image is presented as if the camera recording it 
were not actually present in the scene depicted. Nothing in the scene betrays the 
presence of the camera.* Barthes’ mother’s gaze in the winter garden photo must have 
been addressed at a befriended person or family member behind the camera. It is this 
gaze of hers that makes clear how the camera was present in the scene depicted.’ 


Associations and fictions 


While writing this chapter, I have long been stuck with a paradox. Whenever I shaved, 
the first thing that would come to my mind would be my thoughts on fiction. But if 
there is a relationship between my shaving and my writing this article it has to be 
indirect, via an idiosyncratic association. And that is not something I should make 
too much of in an essay on fiction, it seems. Yet, the second thing that would come to 
my mind is that fiction has centrally to do with the subjectivity of perception, and 
hence, with idiosyncratic associations. 

The association between shaving and the chapter on fiction that you are now 
reading went in another direction at first, to a debate I had with a colleague of mine 
about the nature of practices, two years ago. This debate took place half a year after 
my wife had given me the blade as a present. I had been fantasizing about shaving 
with a single-blade razor knife for years when my wife decided to stop the bullshitting 
and buy me one. Of course, that was never really my intention. Fantasies are not 
meant to be realized - they realize something on their own. Anyway, the debate with 
my colleague was about practices and he argued that shaving could be understood as 
a practice as well. His argument was that the rituals that you go through before 
actually shaving are interconnected, as well as connected to the aim of being beardless 
when communicating with other people. The shaving he talked about was with an 
electric machine and it made me think of the murder weapon I got to shaving myself 
with, thanks to my wife. In the debate I commemorated the onslaught of my first 
efforts with the fresh knife when it was at its sharpest. Shaving brought me cuts, scars, 
blood and an unsatisfactory result. It took a few months to learn shaving all over 
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again. Listening to my colleague I wondered whether his description could be 
satisfactory when it did not include any thoughts about the particular phenomenology 
of shaving. There should be something about the phenomenology of participating in 
a practice in an adequate account of that practice; about the subjective aspect of it. 

Initially, my association while shaving did not teach me much about fiction, but 
gradually I started realizing that my associations are based in real connections and 
they tell me something about how I perceive things. Perception is more than merely 
processing the data that enters our sense at a certain moment - even though the latter 
is what defines perception, as opposed to imagination or thinking. In Roman 
Polanski’s Repulsion a London girl, Carol, played by Catherine Deneuve, watches over 
the apartment of her sister and brother-in-law, whom she hates. Carol suffers from 
hallucinations and although this is what produces the narrative, what keeps the film 
going is the objects spread out in the scenes, such as the razor blade that Polanski 
manages to turn almost into a character. The blade is not simply a prop but something 
foreshadowing later behaviour. It is in how Polanski shows them that he makes the 
spectator think about the affordances that the blade and several other objects hold in 
store for the main character. I remember how the second time I saw the film in the 
cinema, in the 1970s, after forty minutes I put my head down and stopped watching: 
I knew exactly what was going to happen with which prop. My anticipation felt like 
Carol's. There was no escaping the events; they could not not happen, even though 
that was all that one wished for. The tragedy in the story was carried by the affordances 
of the objects, much as they would for the protagonist. 

Today, I switched the blade and started working my six-day-old beard with the 
sharp knife. The beard flew off at a speed which cannot possibly be matched with 
electric razors. But I knew about the precision I needed to proceed without cutting 
myself. I was ready in a minute. Shaving may be a practice, but the phenomenology 
of achieving the relevant skills is central to it. The way in which Polanski showed the 
blade, as bringing meaningful affordances, brought home the phenomenology of 
their use; it was not nominal and thin, but phenomenological and thick.'° This, I 
think is what certain artistic fictions are intended to achieve: to convey the subjective 
aspect of any odd event. The challenge is to explain why we would bother with this. 
One might want to argue that this question each time depends on another one about 
the relevance of empathizing with the relevant type of event. Why be interested in 
Carol's murderous hallucinations in the first place? I submit that it is the very attempt 
to convey the subjective in general that always makes it worth our while.” 


The reality constraint 


There is one last angle in my discussion of fiction: the angle of sincerity. What is at 
stake in the reality constraint is the apparent claim behind a text, and the reality of it. 
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Read from the point of view of the reality constraint, one reads a text as expressing 
the context that generated it, which includes the author's conscious intentions. But we 
also read a text as an expression of the author’s character traits. The expression of a 
writer's social awkwardness assumes a belief, in the reader, in the sincerity of the 
writing: the reality constraint. If, in contrast, the text were written by someone 
impersonating someone stupid the stupidity would not come out in the same manner. 
The reader's attitude towards the meaning of the text would be totally different. One 
might think that the author exaggerates, which is not what one would normally think 
when one is still under the reality constraint. One's thoughts would concern his 
context of production: his intentions with the readers which are vastly different from 
the original writer’s. We would treat the text from a meta-point of view.” The fiction 
writer would have faked the relation between the subject matter and the medium of 
the representation, trying to hide his own contribution - just like the objective 
camera. This makes a difference to any suitable reader. Reading consists in large 
measure in activities of the imagination, to do with the relation between the reporter 
and the reported. 

In real life, the reality constraint is quintessential.’ It keeps any species going. We 
would not call it an assumption with tigers, though. The reality constraint is an 
assumption in a species like ours, whose members have the connected capacities of 
faking authenticity, and of representing. We have no clue what life would be like, or 
how people would survive the next day if we were surrounded by humanoid robots 
and the first thing that would have them killed were the reality constraint.'* Secondly, 
perception involves the synchronous combining of data assembled by our senses in 
our imagination which allows us to recognize the affordances that the world and the 
things and creatures in it hold in store for our future behaviour. Add to that the 
measure in which we learn constantly from how these things and creatures actually 
afford our behaviour or deny its success. Others have a good measure of access to our 
perceptions. Their subjectivity is shared by people in similar circumstances. But it is 
not normally reproducible by technical means, by cameras. 

I have discussed fictions in the narrow sense, and especially those that attempt to 
render the subjective aspect of perceptions. This subjective aspect is central in real 
perceptions of real surroundings by real people, and fictions in the thick sense 
attempt primarily to capture the phenomenological reality of perceptions. That the 
perceptions thus rendered are of worlds hitherto unknown to audiences means that 
fictions in the narrow sense have an added value of teaching us to step into another’s 
shoes. Without this added value these worlds would turn into fantasy worlds, their 
emotional effects to ungrounded arousal only, their net effect to the production of 
some or other cognitive insight. Though these may be helpful in philosophical 
debates, they mobilize only one limited aspect of fictions. 

All this goes to show how the philosophy of art is an applied philosophy, depending 
crucially on the discussion of illustrative examples. This is due to the central role in 
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its subject matter of the subjective. This has been remarked upon very often. Think of 
Kant’s Critique of Judgement to bridge a gap between understanding and reasoning 
with a middle member, the power of judgment. Discussing the power of judgment, 
Kant suggests that in an aesthetic judgment we appeal to the regulative ideal of a 
sensus communis to support our normative claims inherent in this judgment (Kant, 
1987, § 22). He explains how taste is power to judge the communicability of feeling, 
independent from knowledge claims or ethical reasoning: ‘taste is our ability to judge 
a priori the communicability of the feelings that (without mediation by a concept) 
are connected with a given presentation (Kant, 1987, § 40, p. 162). In discussing 
aesthetic education, Kant states that the master has no method to teach his pupils in 
the workshop, but must rely on his manner of making art. Exemplary art is both an 
example, and proof of our capacity of sharing subjectivity. Aesthetics definitively 
depends on examples. For a discipline devoted to the subjective this is only to be 
expected. 


Notes 


1. In general, a representation is something that transfers something to a spectator 
who is absent to the events represented. See van Gerwen, 1999. 

2. When one starts with the ontology of the represented this may cause such 
wrongheaded theses as this one from Gregory Currie: ‘A fiction does not have the 
kinds of properties — shape, size, color — that could be represented pictorially’ 
(Currie, 1998, p. 12). 

3. This notion can be applied to photography too. Photographs are caused by 
physiological and chemical events that can be described in terms of physical law. 
They only become photographs of something because we see the something in 
them. Thinking about photography, one may ask whether it is the causal process that 
produced the representation, or our subsequent interpretation. In fact, all the world 
is a representation of something depending only on our capacity to interpret it as 
such. Sherlock Holmes would agree. 

4. It is interesting to note that we do not have a thick image of ourselves in the mirror, 
as we cannot address ourselves with our gaze. We cannot express our feelings to our 
reflected selves, and so on. Ovid's Narcissus myth is about this frustration as much 
as it is about Narcissus’ fascination with his own appearance. Our mirror image is 
our pre-image. Plato’s ideas are not pre-images in this sense at all; they are rational 
constructions. 

5. I feel a kinship with the arguments of Roger Scruton (1983), though I am not 
interested in defending the thesis that photography is not an art as Scruton is - I am 
convinced that it is an art — but in finding a peculiarity it shares with fictions of a 
certain kind. 

6. Think also of films based on home movies, such as Peter Forgacs’ Private Hungary 
series, and Alan Berliner’s Nobody’ Business (1996). 
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7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


These examples are of people and fictional characters, but the effects noted may 
occur in shots of things too, as we can see from the tsunami footage. In Dogme 95, 
read rule no. 1: ‘Shooting must be done on location. Props and sets must not be 
brought in (if a particular prop is necessary for the story, a location must be chosen 
where this prop is to be found)? Compare the beautiful book about how objects 
present themselves to vision by James Elkins (1997). But my interest is in photos 
depicting people presenting themselves to the camera. My reasons will become 
apparent shortly. 


. We all know what happens to this illusion if an actor happens to acknowledge the 


camera in her gaze, even when only for a mere fraction of a second. 


. cannot think of a better argument for the thesis that photography is an art than 


this way in which the photographer is present in his pictures in the gaze of the 
depicted. That could be the photographic analogue to individual style in painting 
and literature. 

For this use of the notions of thick and thin, cf. Ryle, 1949, p. 115 and Williams, 
1985, p. 140: ‘If a concept of this kind applies, this often provides someone with a 
reason to act, though that reason need not be a decisive one and may be outweighed 
by other reasons ..?. And see Geertz, 1994 for an application to historiography and 
anthropology. 

This may be yet another way to defend art’s autonomy. 

Just like in Hume’s solution of the paradox of tragedy it is said that we feel pity for 
the protagonist while enjoying the nature of the story and the role of the playwright 
in that. And see Feagin, 1983 for further discussion of Hume's paradox. 

Members of a social species need the capacity to express their intentions and to 
empathize with other members’ intentions in a quick and instant way; i.e. not 
through a lengthy reasoning process. See Fridlund, 1997. 

This scenario might fit the world of Ridley Scott’s Blade Runner (1982). 


Part IV 


Oriental Perspectives 
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Fundamentals of Fiction 
in Indian Mythology, Poetics 
and Dramaturgy 


Ananta Ch. Sukla 


Yaska, the Vedic lexicographer (seventh century BC) is the earliest Indian theorist on 
fiction. His approach to fictionality in the Vedic narratives is linguistic and non- 
representational. According to him, proper names and the events narrated in the 
Vedic texts, both the songs (Mantras) and the ritual guides (Brahmanas), do not refer 
to any pre-existing phenomena. But, at the same time, he does not agree that these 
narratives are semantically empty. As an etymologist he agrees that all words are 
derived from the primordial roots following the principles of grammar and phonetics, 
although these principles should not be over-emphasized. Yaska’s semantics is 
context-oriented. Therefore he might be called a pragmatist semantician. 

The root theory of meaning is based on a philosophy of action that the whole 
cosmos is in an ever-changing and ever-moving stage. Each phenomenon is therefore 
identified by the action it performs, and finally its name is derived from that action 
(kriya/ verb) connoted by a root. Although all the words are this way etymological 
(yaugika), in the course of time, each word attains its distinct semantic status by 
virtue of its contextual use. Go (cow), for example, is derived from the root gam 
meaning to go. But go is used for only a subcategory of animals, i.e. cow, not for all the 
animals that walk or move. Similarly, names of sages such as Vasistha, Bharadvaja, 
Jamdagni and Visdmitra are all derivatives not referring to any particular or individual 
persons who actually existed prior to the formation of these words. These words 
refer to different sense organs according to the functions they perform - Vasistha is 
derived from the root vas (to sit). That which sits best is Vasistha, etymologically 
meaning the vital air (prana) although conventionally referring to a man who 
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possesses the highest vital strength. Similarly, the narratives in the Vedic texts are all 
semantically etymological. Yaska cites a particular example - the battle of a demon 
named Vrtra: explaining a Vedic stanza (Rg Veda, 1.32.10): “The deposited body was 
in the midst of waters which neither stay nor rest. Waters march against the secret 
(outlet) of Vrtra; in deep darkness lay he whose energy is Indra’ Yaska (2002) 
comments: 


The deposited body, i.e. the cloud, was in the midst of waters which neither stay nor 
rest, ie. waters which are non-stationary. Sarira (body) is derived from (the root) sr (to 
kill), or from sam (to destroy). Waters march against, i.e. know, (the secret) outlet of 
Vrtra ... But who is Vrtra? ‘Tt is a cloud; say the etymologists (nairuktd). ‘Tt is a demon, 
son of Tvasta; say the historians (aitihdsikd). The phenomenon of rain is produced by 
the commingling of water (vapours) and lightning (jyotis). With reference to this, 
there are metaphorical (upamadrthena) descriptions of battle. Indeed, the descriptions 
of the Vedic stanzas and the narratives of the Brahmanas depict him (Vrtra), no doubt 
as a serpent. By expanding his body, he blocked the channels (of the rivers). When he 
was killed, waters flowed forth. Thus the Vedic stanza (1.32.10) says, ‘He slew Vrtra and 
reopened that outlet of water which had been closed? 

(Nir, IL. 16)! 


The purport of this observation is clear enough to interpret the Vedic narratives as 
metaphorical discourse. Etymologically, Vrtra means cloud, a condensed body of 
water (or a mass of vapour where water is blocked), and rainfall is nothing other than 
the clearance of this blockage. But the Brahmana narratives depict this event as a 
battle between Indra and a demon named Vrtra, the son of Tvasta. Why? Because 
Yaska states, ‘the sage (rsi) delights in expressing his perception (drstdrtha) in a 
(metaphorical) narrative (akhydana, X.10, X.46)? Thus in Yaska, itihdsa, synonymous 
with dkhydna, is not an empirical history but a metaphorical discourse, otherwise 
called ‘myth’ in current idiom, and it is this metaphoricity of this discourse that 
generates delight in both the author and the audience. By the same token Yaska 
enunciates that the Vedic narratives deliberately fictionalize the events by their 
metaphorical mode of expression. In other words, fiction is a metaphorical function 
of language, not a representation of reality. By implication, Yaska constructs a 
philosophy of language that considers linguistic function as a revelation of reality by 
two modes: representational and fictional. The fictional revelation is figurative in 
character endowed naturally with a power of delighting both the speaker and the 
hearer. This fictional mode is in no way a distortion of the truth. Functionally, it is 
rather more communicative because of its pleasing effect. 

Yaska designates such episodes as itihdsa (literally, history), gatha and akhyana 
(literally, story), and he further clarifies that they are not referential in the sense that 
the names (characters), their relationship and actions are not representational in any 
Aristotelian sense. They are all constituted by a specific function or potency of 
language called upacara (superimposition) or gauni vrtti (secondary function other 
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than denotational). This superimposition is a figural function of language called 
upama (literally simile/an identity-in-difference): ‘upamarthena yuddhavarna 
bhavant? (this battle etc. is meaningful only figuratively, ie. the natural phenomena 
are anthropomorphized by means of superimposition owing to an identity-in- 
difference relationship between them). In fact, there are neither gods nor demons 
forming referents to the whole episode (‘naitadasti yad daivasuramiti, Satapatha 
Brahmana XI. 1.6.9) The Vedic texts abound in such figurative expressions, for 
example, ‘the father impregnated the daughter’ (pita duhitur garbhamadhdt, Rg. I. 
164.33): interpreted by Ydska, rain is the father and earth the daughter; by rainfall 
earth bears vegetation (Nir. IV. 2). Similarly ‘ghee is the grandson of milk; ie. milk 
begets butter and butter begets ghee. Thus the gist of Yaska’s observations is that the 
Vedic expressions are always self-constitutive; no external referents are there requiring 
any empirical existence for their semantic truth. 

Obviously, in our current idiom we may comfortably designate these expressions 
as fictional. But why such expressions? Yaska answers that “The sages delight in 
expressing the perceived truth in terms of episodes’ (rserdrstarthasya pritirbhavati 
akhyana samyukta, Nir. X. 10). But he does not explain the very nature of this delight, 
nor does he articulate the very ground of this delight in figurative expressions. 
Nevertheless, significantly, Yaska’s statement implies that description of empirical 
phenomena, otherwise called information, does not yield pleasure, and at the same 
time, figurative cognition of this phenomenon, because of its non-referential 
character, is not also false. Thus, according to Yaska, Truth may be either referential 
(representational) or non-referential (non-representational). Referential truth is of a 
lower status whereas the non-referential truth is of a higher order — the ‘Presence; 
the Ultimate Reality or Truth can be neither cognized nor expressed in referential 
terms. Its narration is possible only in terms of figurative language which constitutes 
a narrative (dkhydna), and all such narratives yield pleasure of a non-sensual 
kind. These narratives are ‘fictional’ in the sense that they do not represent any pre- 
existing phenomena, nor do they refer to any events actually occurred in any point 
of time or space. The fictionality of these narratives does not negate their truth 
value, because their truth value is semantic and constitutes their epistemological 
status as well. According to Yaska, it is the secondary linguistic function that justifies 
the truth of the events and objects of the Vedic narratives that also demands their 
epistemological validity. That is why different versions of a particular Vedic narrative 
in different epics and purdnas during the post-Vedic period are also considered 
authentic. When there is not a single Presence to be (re)presented faithfully, all 
presentations are true by virtue of their semantic potency: Truth is a linguistic 
phenomenon that determines all our epistemological exercises. A Vedic narrative 
might be a fiction epistemologically, but true linguistically, therefore the supreme 
wisdom of the Vedas is a linguistic experience that determines as well as transcends 
all our epistemological exercises. 
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Vedic exegetes elaborated Yaska’s ideas of the secondary linguistic function 
systematically during the millennium after him - from the second century BC to the 
eighth century AD. The Mimarhsa philosophers, corroborating Yaska, observe that 
the goal of man is delight (pritih), for which man has an innate longing (lips@), that is 
objectively operative in man’s activities - the ultimate aim and purpose of man’s life. 
Both the object (artha) and the linguistic function that designate it (padartha) are 
signified by the same word: purusarthah: 


That in which man (finds) pritih, (that is to say) that significant thing (padartha) 
which when accomplished gives rise to pritih, (that is when accomplished gives rise to 
pritih) that significant thing (or signification) is known as purusdrthah. Why? The 
innate longing (Jipsa) for it (is) caused by arthah; the innate longing for it (is) due to 
arthah alone. But kratvarthah is known from scriptures (sdstra), not from anywhere 
else. For purusarthah is not unconnected with pritih. Whatever brings about pritih, 
that is purusarthah. Purusdarthah being (thus) described, kratvartha (is said to be) its 
opposite. 

(D’Sa, 1980, p. 22) 


This pritih is termed as dnanda in the Vedic scriptures, described as the very origin, 
existence and immersion of the whole creation. The superiority of the fictional mode 
of linguistic function over the representational (kratvartha) mode implies therefore 
an ontological doctrine founded on the Vedic authorities. The Ultimate Reality and 
the language (metaphorical) that signifies/reveals it are both relishable (generate 
pritih/ananda). The Vedic poet uses and delights in both the metaphorical mode of 
verbal expression and its cognition not just whimsically, but because it is only in this 
mode that the Ultimate Reality can be revealed. 

The Sanskrit theorists of poetry’ benefited from this linguistic theory in defining 
poetry as verbal expression in both the semantic and phonetic figures (kdvyam 
alankdrah, Bhamaha, seventh century AD) that yields delight of a non-sensual kind. 
This definition of poetry, following Yaska, implies that poetry presents a fictional 
world constituted semantically, the truth of which is beyond epistemology. But, 
significantly, a representational theory of fiction developed in the dramaturgy 
forwarded by a mythical author named Bharata (fourth century BC - first century 
AD) who defined the theatre (ndtyam) as a mimesis (anukrti) of the actions of the 
three worlds — heaven, earth and the underworld - that generates a kind of non- 
sensual delight called rasa (literally, juice): theatrical mimesis generates rasa in the 
audience, this rasa being nothing other than relish of emotions that are presented on 
the stage by a combination (samyoga) of the three constituents of the theatrical 
performance - characters, (vibhava) their physical gestures and postures (anubhdva) 
and expression of psychic elements or feelings (vyabhicaribhava) (Bharata, 1960; see 
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also Gnoli, 1968). Through these constituents, an emotion is (re)presented in its 
complete form, which is relished by the audience present in the auditorium. There are 
eight major emotions: love, laughter, sorrow, anger, heroism, fear, disgust and wonder. 
To the question ‘whose emotions are they - those of the characters of the play (Rama, 
Sita, Ravana etc.) or those of the actors and actresses who play their roles?’ conclusive 
answers are given that those emotions belong neither to the characters nor to the 
actors; they are emotions in general, beyond the confinement of any particular time 
and space. Had they been so (belonging to a particular individual in spatio-temporal 
confinement) they could have never been relishable. In representing these characters 
the actors also do not imitate any such characters simply because they have never 
perceived their counterparts directly, nor have these counterparts been perceived by 
the author(s) of the dramatic script. To draw on Yaska, again, the truth of the dramatic 
text is only linguistic, not epistemological. It cannot be proved by any logical means 
(perception, inference etc.). The characters and the events narrated there have no 
causal efficiency, so also the theatrical performance itself. Because of their lack of 
causal efficiency’ they cease to be particular referents, and hence are fictional. In 
representing the characters actors do not pretend (chala) to be characters, nor do 
they play a game of make-believe. Anukarana, the Sanskrit word for imitation, literally 
means ‘after-doing, i.e. the actors ‘do after what the characters did. But this is only a 
pseudo-chronology. Such imitations demand the simultaneity of both the imitated 
and the imitator, and evidently this is not the case with role-playing. In imitating the 
characters, the actors perform only the same kind of action (sajatiya), not like what 
the characters did (na tu tatsadrsam). Theatrical representation is distinguished from 
replica, reflection, picture and portrait, similitude, anagoly, (non-linguistic) 
superimposition, symbol, ascription, dream, illusion and magic. Similarly, the 
experience of the audience is distinguished from any valid cognition (pramd) as also 
from the four kinds of invalid cognition such as perceptual error (of five kinds), 
doubt, ignorance and confusion (Siromani in Bharata, 1960; Gnoli, 1968). In our 
phenomenal world emotions are not relishable because of their causal efficiency, but 
they are relishable when presented in a theatrical performance because of their 
generality due to their lack of causal efficiency, this very property becoming the 
‘fictionality’ of emotions. Our response to these fictional emotions, as an experience 
of a non-sensual kind of delight called rasa, is therefore in no way ‘irrational (contra 
Radford, 1975), and at the same time, theatrical mimesis turns out to be non- 
representational because of its non-referentiality or generality. Bharata makes this 
point absolutely clear: that gods and demons represented in the theatre are not in any 
sense individual referents. They represent only the principles or laws of action - 
virtuous deeds (actions of the gods) are rewarded, whereas evil deeds (those of the 
demons) are punished. Evidently, the whole position goes back to Yaska in holding 
that gods, demons, heaven, hell and all other multiple possible worlds (re)presented 
in the theatre are linguistic constructs, their truth value depending upon the semantic 
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function called upacdra in terms of action (kriyd). The inherent properties of that 
also determine its property (guna). The problem of any ‘paradox of belief’ (Lamarque, 
1981, p. 291; see also Mounce,1980; Skulsky, 1980; Novitz, 1980; Price, 1964; Shaper, 
1978; Walton, 1978a, 1978b; Radford and Weston, 1975; Davies, 1983) that troubles 
the contemporary theorists appears to be dissolved by the ancient Sanskrit critics, 
who do not experience any paradox at all in their cognition of the laws of action 
embodied in the theatrical constituents that are not simply allegories, because their 
referential status is supported by the traditional authority, if not by empirical 
evidences. History or itihdsa in the Indian context is founded on authoritarial 
evidences, not on any empirical investigations. Ontology is not independent of 
semantic truth — Sabda (the Vedic wisdom in all its branches) is the highest means 
(pramana) of cognition. 


The Sanskrit rhetoricians, who consider poetry as figurative expression, do not 
explain the delight of the reader in terms of rasa although they designate a particular 
figure by that term. A philosopher of Kashmir named Anandavardhana (ninth 
century AD) proposed for the first time that poetry can also yield this specific kind 
of delight (rasa) by a tertiary potency of verbal expression that he named Vydfijana, 
meaning manifestation. He intended to make an improvement over the figurative 
theory of verbal narrative that was enunciated originally by Yaska and followed by 
the rhetorical theorists of poetry active and was influential till his time. Ananda tried 
to explain Yaska’s concept of priti in terms of rasa. He submitted that non-informative 
verbal narratives are characterized not only by the secondary function of language 
(upacara), but they can also be constituted by tertiary potency, which is a higher level 
of linguistic function that enables that narrative to generate a non-sensual kind of 
emotional delight comparable to the one generated by a theatrical performance. This 
kind of narrative might be grounded on both the primary (denotational) and 
secondary (laksanda/gauni/upcara etc.) functions of language. Both the varieties are 
non-referential, and, therefore, fictional. 

An oft-quoted example of such expressions is Gangaydam ghosah (a hamlet on the 
bed of the Ganges). The referentiality of this expression is meaningless because there 
cannot be a hamlet on the bed of the Ganges. Therefore, of necessity, a second 
meaning on the ground of the first one is taken — ‘on the Ganges’ means on the bank 
of the Ganges, a metonymy formulated on the basis of proximity. But there is yet a 
third meaning - because of the hamlet’s proximity with the Ganges it is cool and 
sacred. This third meaning is called dhvani, which is neither referential nor figurative, 
although both these linguistic functions operate as the foundation of the third. The 
truth of this third semantic level is a fact that is manifested (vyafijita/vyakta/ 
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abhivyakta) here, this manifestation being not arbitrary, but due to a specific inherent 
linguistic potency called vyafijand. According to the Sanskrit theorists, linguistic 
function is always due to an inherent linguistic potency (sabda-sakti). 

There is another oft-quoted expression: a girl was waiting for her lover at the lonely 
place on the bank of the River Godavari. But the place was frequently visited by a 
Brahmin hermit for plucking flowers. To disperse him one day the girl said, ‘Oh 
hermit, move on fearlessly. The dog of which you are afraid has been devoured 
recently by a lion’ (Ingalls, 1990, chs 1-2).* 

The referential meaning of the expression is clear. But the tertiary meaning, 
otherwise called dhvani, is altogether a contradiction of the referential meaning: ie. 
‘Oh hermit, move out immediately’ This non-referential meaning is a fiction, and its 
truth is self-content, not dependent upon its comprehension by the addressee. It is 
meaningful even if the hermit fails to comprehend the truth of the expression, and 
stays on there. The communication process is not reciprocal or dialogical. According 
to the Sanskrit theorists, although an expression is intended for an addressee, its 
semantic value remains intact even if the addressee fails to comprehend it. Keeping a 
complete account of the theoretical perspectives of Sanskrit linguistics aside, as the 
space required is not available here, the core point is that this third level of meaning 
is a fiction, because of its empirical emptiness. It generates a kind of non-sensual 
pleasure called rasa (priti in the exegetic vocabulary) that always manifests any one of 
these three - an object/fact (vastu), a figure (alankara) or an emotion (bhava). 
Abhinava concludes that, practically, the former two are always converted to the third 
(vastvalankdra dhvani tu rasasm prati paryavasyete), pleading therefore for a theory 
that dhvani expressions generate rasa invariably. In the case of the first example the 
delight is of the nature of quietude (santa), and in the case of the second, the nature 
of this delight is love (srrigdra). Delight (rasa) due to our experience of fiction is in no 
way an ‘irrational’ type of emotional response. 


Notes 


1. References to Nirukta (Yaska, 2002) are given in the text as Nir. 

2. Fora precise history of Sanskrit poetics see Sukla, 2010, pp. 26-69. 

3. Arthakriyakaritva (causal efficiency): an empirical object (artha) exercises its 
inherent functional ability (kriyakdritva). A serpent arouses fear; a piece of gold 
arouses greed; a flower arouses love in spectators who express their experience by 
way of appropriate behaviour such as running away from or toward the object. But 
events like murder and love presented on the stage do not do so, although the 
experience of the spectator in both the cases remains the same, i.e. perceptual 
(pratyaksa), and the ontological status of both the objects is the same, i.e. empirical, 
but carrying truth values of different orders. The Sanskrit theorists argue that in the 
former case it is particular whereas in the latter case it is general and lacks the causal 
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efficiency of the former because of its very generality (sddhdranikrta). This 
experience of generality is purged of the impurities (or harmful effects) of the 
personal attachment of the spectators to any particularity of the performed acts of 
characters. Abhinvavagupta, the celebrated commentator on Bharata, describes this 
experience as self-participation (svatmdnupravesa), not any ‘psychic distance’ as the 
Western thinkers propose. For details see Sukla, 2001, pp. 221-42, and 2003, 
pp. 144-59. Fiction, viewed along these lines, is empirical realty (re)presented in its 
generality. 

4. For this stanza see gloss on Dhvanydloka, 1.4. 
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Fiction in the Chinese Mythical 
and Literary Traditions 


Amy Lee 


In this chapter, xiaoshuo (/]\#t) has been used to refer to the concept of fiction as 
used in the Chinese literary and cultural context. The term, which first appears in 
Zhuangzi (fourth century BC), refers to a particular category of writing, although 
without a precise explanation. But in its early use xiaoshuo was not referring to any 
coherent structure of narrative that we are familiar with today. It refers only to the 
ordinary people’s daily conversations and gossip. It was one of the duties of the local 
government officials to collect these ‘stories’ circulating among local citizens and 
present them to the central government to give a picture of the daily life of local 
citizens and what they were concerned about. The Chinese narrative Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms (fourteenth century) can be considered equivalent to the literary 
genre that is termed ‘novel’ in the Western critical sense. The text is closely related to 
Chinese myth and philosophy. 

It was during the Southern and Northern Dynasties (AD 420-589) in China that 
narratives containing an embryonic structure and pattern of fictions first appeared. 
These stories were a combination of daily gossip, anecdotes, mythical stories and 
legends transmitted orally. During the Sui and Tang Dynasties (581-907), a narrative 
type emerged called chuangi ({##t, legend), written in archaic language, with more or 
less a full narrative structure, characterization and themes. The development of Chinese 
xiaoshuo continued through the Song and later dynasties, picking up from the previous 
generations and also influenced by contemporary cultural and literary practices. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the New Culture Movement (1919) advocated the 
use of modern written Chinese, which was considered a more effective language to 
record the life and express the thoughts of modern people. With a contemporary 
language and knowledge of Western literary works, fiction in China converged with its 
Western counterpart, and subsequently xiaoshuo became the equivalent of fiction. 
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The word ‘myth’ does not have a Chinese origin. It was introduced to the Chinese 
literary scene via scholars who studied in Japan early in the twentieth century. Today 
the common translation of the word ‘myth’ in Chinese is shenhua — narratives about 
gods and celestial beings, including simultaneously a range of different types of 
narratives that existed in the ancient Chinese culture. These stories, usually not of 
great length, had often been adapted by philosophers to help illustrate their 
philosophical points of view to common people. Thus the study of ancient Chinese 
myths is closely related to the study of Chinese philosophy, and because of the 
philosophical burden of these myths and their bearing on the cultural core of Chinese 
beliefs, very often they survived literary fashion and were inherited by many 





generations of literature, exerting their influence even today. Bangu (HE[#], AD 32- 





92) wrote in his history Hanshu (38, AD 82) that xiaoshuo is ‘made from 














conversations in streets and alleys, what one hears on the road’ [nk 45a, WET UR 
aia Zita th]. Xiaoshuo as a type of narrative depicted events and experiences of 
the common people. During Bangu’s time, there were government officials whose 








responsibilities included collecting information about common people's lives and 
reporting it to the government, almost like an official news reporter. The news, if 
reported faithfully, would certainly help the government to be in touch with the 
current situation of the country, and design its policies accordingly. 

Chinese literary scholar Hu, in trying to describe Chinese fiction, stated that story, 
fiction, novel, tales and romance should all be included in the Chinese concept of 
xiaoshuo: ‘but myths and sagas are the roots of xiaoshuo; in tracing the origin of 
xiaoshuo, we cannot leave them aside’ (Hu, 2006, p. 3). Instead of starting with an 
overall definition of what xiaoshuo is, Hu thought that a more reasonable way of 
going about it was to find the root of the type of discourse, and trace its development 
to see the various types of narratives it refers to. This helps to form a picture of the 
common nature of these narratives and possibly arrive at a definition that can be 
used to denote a group of writing that could be different in many ways. Myths, fables 





and baishi (##5E, historical records of what happen to common people, their life 
practices, etc.) were generally thought of as the real root of xiaoshuo (Hu, 2006, p. 69), 
and put together, this type of narrative will include quite a number of different types 





of common narratives: folk legends ( FG {H] Si), unofficial history (#f 52), biographies 
(38 A (4), anecdotes of celebrities (44 \ #34), histories of ordinary people (#h @ ik 
ijt), and autobiographies [ F {#{]. The following is a brief description of these types of 














narratives, which Hu considered to fulfil the criteria of xiaoshuoi to different extents. 

Folk legends represented the lives of ordinary people. They were considered to be 
the earliest and the most natural form of xiaoshuo. In the course of their being told 
and re-told these legends underwent changes into different versions. While important 
political figures included their biographical pictures in official history, Sima Qian 

















(HJ 8538) started the tradition of putting biographical stories of non-political figures 





in Shiji (S280, Records of the Grand Historian, 91 BC), including even lay figures 
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such as assassins, wandering swordsmen and so on. Historical scholars believed that 
many of these biographical stories were creative narratives, but because these stories 
were found in Shiji, they were sometimes treated as history, though modern readers 
tend to read them as fiction. Anecdotes about celebrities were similar to influential 
figures’ biographies as they were also about famous or important personalities in a 
particular society. But these anecdotes were collective stories of many different 
characters without any coherence. Besides the stories and anecdotes about influential 
and well-known characters, there were also records of stories happening to the 
ordinary people in society. The final source of narrative that Hu considered to fulfill 
the criteria of xiaoshuo was the genre of autobiography, the writer talking about 
himself, and one of the most famous examples was the autobiography of Sima Qian, 
his ‘self preface’ in Shiji. 

Yuan Ke, a famous scholar of Chinese mythology, states that the heavy Confucian 
influence hijacked myths for religious and philosophical purposes. The practicality of 
Chinese culture and the inclusiveness of the ‘spiritual’ world in the ancient Chinese 
mind were the main reasons why Chinese mythology was not a well-established field 
of critical study in China (Yuan, 1993, p. 13). 

Confucius lived at a time when China was not a united country. His teachings 
were thus geared toward political unification, and, even at the level of personal 
learning, knowledge and skills which could be helpful toward a peaceful political 
environment were given priority. Therefore it was not surprising that in Confucian 
teaching, the fantastic and colourful myths were dismissed as irrelevant to the main 
objective of political stability and unification. On the other hand, the colour, drama, 
imagination and short length of mythical stories lent themselves easily to adaptation 
for various purposes. Emperors and leaders turned the ancient myths into justification 
for their elite status and divine right, or they distorted the stories of heroes and anti- 
heroes into metaphors of their relationship with the masses. The literati and 
philosophers adapted the ancient myths for the expression of their own emotions 
about the political situation, their view of life, or used the stories to illustrate a 
philosophical point of view (Yuan, 1993, p. 16). On the top of that, at the time when 
these mythical stories circulated, China was mainly an agricultural nation, and the 
common people were farmers who held very practical views about life. While these 
stories might be interesting and even enjoyable at leisure time, they did not play an 
important part in the core of daily life practices. The practicality of the agricultural 
mind in most of the Chinese farmers inevitably meant that myths would not be 
treated seriously as an institution to be preserved and studied. And although the 
supernatural had always been a component of the common Chinese beliefs, there 
was no clear distinction between the gods who were the higher power in organizing 
the world order, and the other spiritual beings such as ghosts and monsters. Thus, to 
the common Chinese people, the myths were not distinguished from common 
folklore or beliefs about harmful spirits which should be appeased in their daily life 
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practices. This lumping together of the mythical world and the supernatural world 
was not a friendly environment for the focused study of Chinese mythology. 

Lu Xun defines the Chinese myths in Zhongguo xiaoshuo shilue (“FEM /)\iit S2HR): 
‘In the past, the early residents, they saw the surroundings changing, and these 








phenomena were all beyond human ability. Then they created various stories of their 
own to explain them. These explanations became what we call myths today’ (quoted 
in Yuan, 1993, p. 31). This is correlated with the historical growth of xiaoshuo. Myths 
have been considered to be an important root of Chinese fiction. 

Owing to the scattered nature of the Chinese myth-story and the variations 
inserted into the different tellings, scholars have not agreed on a specific date of the 
origin of Chinese myths. Chinese anthropologist Yang proposed an origin in the late 
Old Stone Age, when Chinese society was already a matriarchy. Yuan proposed an 
even earlier start, during the early primitive society, when human beings were still in 
the primitive collective stage. He remarked that at this stage of human societal 
development, the myth-stories created were very simplistic and closer to what we 
understand today as fables or fairy tales. A systematic study of the Chinese myths did 
not begin until the early twentieth century, when the ideas of anthropologist 
E.B. Tylor (1832-1917) were introduced to Chinese scholars. Tylor’s idea of the myths 
as ‘a pseudo-science of primitives in mystic communion with nature’ (Tylor, 1871) 
had a great impact among Chinese scholars. Tylor proposed that the primitives 
established a communion with nature in order to provide themselves with an 
explanation of the operation of nature, and hoping that through this explanation they 
could survive the conditions, sometimes unexpected, of nature. Andrew Lang, 
influenced by Tylor’s study, put forward the concept of the ‘survival of barbarism in 
the form of myth-stories. In his book Myth, Ritual and Religion (1887), he studied the 
myths and stories of uncultured inhabitants of forests and concluded that myths are 
the remnants of the ancient culture - this had a great influence on the study of 
modern folklore. Using this approach, primitives regarded the elements of nature as 
similar to human beings, in that they all contain a ‘spirit’ which determines their 
individual behaviour. Yuan felt that this concept of nature having its own individual 
spirits could only account for the myths that appeared in the matriarchal culture, 
where worship of nature, or animals, or totem worship was found. For the human 
beings in the primitive stage of society, they might not even have a clear concept of a 
‘spirit’ within themselves, not to say spirits within all the elements of nature. Probably 
their understanding of nature still stayed at the stage when they saw nature as alive, 
and possessing consciousness (Yuan, 1998, p. 8). 

The earliest Chinese myths, according to Yuan, were created when primitive human 
beings had just emerged from the animal state to learn to use tools and started to lead 
a life of collective production. They gradually learned to use language to communicate 
with each other to facilitate production, and to exchange ideas and feelings about the 
world. Yuan remarked that the essence of this stage was curiosity - humankind was 
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curious about the world and the connection between the elements and human beings. 
As mentioned, at this stage humankind regarded the world as inhabited by elements 
sharing characteristics of being alive, and having consciousness - he called this 
primitive way of thinking ‘mythical thinking, and the stories created at this stage are 
the first myths (Yuan, 1998, p. 9). 

In this early stage of human society, men had very close contact with animals. 
Thus many of the first myths had to do with animals, such as human beings interacting 
with animals, understanding their language, and so on. But because these stories were 
not systematically recorded, it is now almost impossible to know their original form, 
and scholars could only guess their original shape from the versions re-told and 
adapted into fairy tales, fables or philosophical narratives. Yuan Ke gave a general 
name to this type of primitive myths as ‘living being myths’ (A Wiiti##!a4, Yuan, 1998, 
p. 11). 

After the first stage, when human beings had acquired a more complicated 





language and also a more complex understanding of the forces of nature, the concept 
of what we regard as religion today emerged. Yuan argued that although in the earliest 
stage of myth-making, human beings had already granted a life and consciousness to 
the elements of nature, that could only be regarded as a ‘religious consciousness’ 
(Yuan, 1998, p. 12), but not a full-blown concept of religion. It was only when human 
beings entered the stage of recognizing a ‘spirit’ dwelling inside them, and possibly 
also present in other elements of nature, that a proper sense of religion emerged. This 
was probably in the late Old Stone Age, when the sense of religion drove human 
beings to develop concepts of totemism and created rituals of various kinds to 
worship and appease these animal-gods. The impact of totem worship was not simply 
the emergence of religious rituals. As men identified themselves with these totems 
and believed that there were some subtle connections between these animals and 
their tribes, the establishment of these totems meant the establishment of tribal 
identity. Stories of ancestors were very often constructed around the identity of the 
totem symbolizing the tribe. And this is how we can understand some of the early 
‘heroes’ of the Chinese civilization: Huangdi (#77), one of our earliest leaders 
according to myth-stories, was called youxiongshi (ME EX, one with the bear) 
probably because the tribe had identified the bear as the symbol representing the 
tribal. 

Regarding tribal identity, Yinshun fashi (E[JIRVFifi) in his study of ancient myth 
and culture made one interesting clarification about names in ancient society. He 





remarked that it was important to note the difference between the family name and 
the shi (EX) which was a sub-division of the family name. Ancient people did not have 
a surname, and there was no need for a common name until the tribe was attacked by 
another tribe - to unite the group against attackers. Then they took a name, which 
would be their surname, adapted from the tribal myths about its formation, in which 
animals would play a part. When one tribe grew to the extent that the local resources 
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could no longer support the entire community, a branch would break away and move 
to another place. This branch would take another name, shi, although this would also 
be related to the tribal myth. When there came a need to unify the different branches 
of the tribe, they would identify themselves by the surname (Yinshun, 1975, p. 15). 

Given this, one should be aware that during the ancient state of society, individual 
names for individual bodies were not popular, for it was a society of collective labour 
and collective life. Ordinary individuals seldom had the chance to perform 
outstanding tasks that made them famous, or to be known among the group as 
individuals by name (Yinshun, 1975, p. 16). In that sense, those who are known today 
as the ancient heroes of the time were actually not individuals but small groups of 
people belonging to the same shi. So the individual ‘heroes’ now recorded 
conventionally in our history books were not actually referring to single persons, 
such as Shennongshi (#412 FX) Gaoyangshi (fi ka EX) etc., but to branches of the tribes 
known for certain skills or practices. 

After group or tribal identity, gradually individual identity also appeared, 
indicating that society had evolved from the stage of collective organization to that of 
a more complex hierarchical organization. In a hierarchical society, relationships 
became more complex as they were not just between human beings and nature, but 
also between different groups of men, who were from different class levels. With class 
distinction, the elite held on to the symbolic totems and animals to explain their 
privileged identity to justify their power and elevated positions. In myths, this was 
manifested in another kind of hero, the ‘anti-hero’ who was unusual because of his 
feats against the gods, or his rebellion against the ruling class. This could be seen as 
reflecting the actual class conflicts between the leader/emperor and the ordinary 
people who did not inhabit a privileged position. 

A later development of myth-stories came from stories that had merged with fairy 
tales of Daoist nature, and had become mutated kind of myths (Yuan, 1993, p. 38). 
Fairy tales from the Daoist origin could be seen as the final mutation of the Chinese 
myth. Chinese Daoism was gradually formed at the end of Eastern Han (#27, AD 
25-220) era, its popularity fanning the spread of fairy tales, stories about magic and 





fantastic feats that magical characters performed. Actually fairy tales depicting magic 
and fantastic journeys already existed five to six hundred years before the establishment 
of Daoism in China, mainly containing fantasies about living for ever and escaping 
mortality. The hybrid of fairy tales and the Daoist belief gave rise to a kind of myth- 
story which was different in nature from the ancient myths. In this type of fantastic 
story, there were no longer heroes selflessly sacrificing themselves to serve the 
collective, but only individuals who were seeking formulas for longevity and 
immortality. A kind of individualism and self-centred thoughts were the core of this 
kind of myth-stories, and their impact on posterity also varied a lot depending on the 
specific features of individual stories. Probably the most famous example of such 
hybrid stories is the tale of Changé’s ascent to the Moon (His 4k# A) (Yuan, 1993, p. 40). 
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The brief outline of the development of Chinese myths stated above certainly has 
its reference to specific Chinese cultural and historical contexts. In looking at the 
concept of fiction in Chinese myths and their interaction, it is important to note the 
specific characteristics of myths in the Chinese context. Yuan Ke pointed out three 
specific features in ancient Chinese myths (Yuan, 1993, p. 33) which are important 
starting points to understand the way myth-stories exert their influence over other 
branches of Chinese culture. The three special features of ancient Chinese myths, 
according to Yuan, are the core position of labour, the class struggle between the 
ordinary people and the totalitarian ruler, and the romantic myths of lovers rebelling 
against the feudal rules and conventions. 

Wonderful feats of labour are common features in many ancient myths universally, 
as myths are indirectly records of the primitive residents’ fight against nature to create 
a suitable environment for human survival. The Chinese heroes in ancient myths 
were excessively persistent, and this determination was expressed in the fact that not 
only were they doing their best, but also that the many generations after them would 
continue to perform the tasks until their successful completion. A number of famous 
mythical stories bear this trait of the heroes handing over the difficult tasks to the 
following generations, and even protecting them and making sure that the work 





would continue until success. A famous example is Yugongyishan (i& 4 #% LU, Yugong 
moving away mountains’), where Yugong (literally meaning ‘foolish old man’) was 
faced with the impossible task of moving the mountains. He was not daunted by the 
enormity of the task, and claimed that as long as he kept working, and his descendants 
continued to work, the task could be completed. Another feature, according to Yuan, 
was the class struggles among the classes in a hierarchical society, especially that of 
the ordinary people fighting against totalitarian leaders. This second feature was in 
spirit close to the last of the special features, which could be found in the ‘newer’ 
myths, depicting the rebellion of romantic lovers against the feudal system and the 
restrictions they were put under. There was a rich collection of myths describing 
stories of young lovers risking everything in order to be together against the rules 
and conventions of the feudal society. The most famous stories of this kind include 
the still very popular Butterfly Lovers (WEL {A PLS G) and Legend of the White 
Snake (FA #é 8). The former describes how the lovers asserted themselves against the 















































rigid feudal concept of marriage between families of equal status, and the latter was a 
dramatic love story between a human being and a snake-spirit. Although different in 
content, the spirit of this type of romantic stories shared the same belief in equality 
as the more politically oriented myths about heroes leading the masses to fight against 
totalitarian leaders. The existence of these myth-stories is a record of the positive 
romanticism prevailing among the ancient citizens. 

With this understanding of what fiction/xiaoshuo constitutes in the Chinese context, 
in the development of Chinese myths, the question remains as to how the Chinese 
myths are related to literature and other areas of study. Song Xiaoke in his research on 
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Chinese myths and literature stated that the study of Chinese myth had always been 
placed in the field of literature. He cited earlier scholars including Lu Xun, Mao Dun 
and Yuan Ke, who acknowledged the significance of myth as the root of several literary 
works (Song, 2012, p. 5). Yuan Ke glorified the identity of myth itself as a unique folk 
literary form, although the positive romanticism and the literary techniques employed 
in the various representations had also greatly contributed to future literature in its 
different formats (Yuan, 1993, p. 48). The influence of myth over literature could be 
seen as early as Shijing (i#*%, ‘The Classic of Poetry’), which had become the earliest 
written record of some ancient myths. After Shijing, during the Warring States, some 
writers made use of myth materials to vent their anger and frustration about the current 
political corruption. The most famous example of this kind is Tian Wen (Xf[al, 
‘Heavenly Questions’), in Qu Yuan’s Chuci (##¥). The disillusioned politician and 
patriot used massive amounts of mythical material, and posed more than 170 questions, 
using raw materials from history, legend and even fairy tales. 

In the Han Dynasty, the most prevailing form of poetry was fu (lil), and Han fu was 
full of mythical material, used for the description of the glorious courts, palaces, the 
exciting event of hunting, the grandeur of the court personalities and so on, to appease 
the feudal leaders. Zhang Heng’s (5K/j, AD 78-139) Xijingfu (VERE), which 
painstakingly described the dancing and singing in court, is a good example of how 

















myths were adapted into the mainstream literary narratives during the time. During 
the Three Kingdoms, the influence of myth material on literature continued. Cao Zhi 
(4/44, 192-232) wrote the famous Luoshenfu (1% 4H, 223), said to be a poem to 
express his complex feelings for the dead Queen Yan. The poem describes in great 























detail her demeanour and her image, and puts many mythical figures in the background 
setting, making the poem a fantastic adventure. Although the descriptions were greatly 
admired for their vividness and glamour, the inherent sadness was very different from 
the tradition of myths which embodied a positive and progressive spirit. 

In the Six Dynasty period, myth made its mark on the prevailing poetry form, the 
best example being gushi shijiushou (Hi + JLH, 196-219), where the story of 
niulang zhinu (4F [Sk 4) is found, and prevails even today as a representative of 




















tragic romantic lovers. The glorious Tang Dynasty and its rich contribution to poetry 





also benefited from the legacy of myths. Some major poets such as Li Bai (424, 
701-62), Li He (42, 790-816) and Li Shangyin (4° 748%, 813-58) also made use of 
myth materials in their writing, and they all inherited the romantic expressive spirits 
in myths and developed their own methods in expressing this spirit in their own 
poetry. After the Song Dynasty, myths continued to play a role in literature, but in the 
form of the novel and drama. One of the most famous examples is the Ming Dynasty 
novel xiyouji (VUWEFL, Journey to the West’) which leaves for us the vivid image of 
the Monkey King. 

All the way through to the Qing Dynasty, Chinese novels and drama were enriched 
by the contribution of writers using myth materials. Even in the twentieth century, 
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after the literary revolution brought by the May Fourth Movement, modern writers 
accepted the legacy of ancient myth-stories, and passed on the traditions. Famous 
examples includes Guo Moruo’s (#87447) nushen (4 ##) and Lu Xun’s (#48) gushi 
xinbian (#231 4m). Into the late twentieth century, even in Mao Zedong’s (G7 #2) 
poetry collection, maozhuxi shici (*6=£ JF a#)), one could find the use of mythical 























material. 

Looking at the great body of literary work that had benefited from the legacy of 
the ancient myths, literary scholar Tu has drawn some conclusions about the nature 
and significance of Chinese myths in relation to Chinese literary and intellectual 
development. He remarked that ancient myths not only existed in a form which 
allowed them to be easily incorporated into different forms of literary writing, but 
that they also possessed specific characteristics that closely reflected important 
Chinese cultural qualities (Tu, 1993, p. 5). These characteristics were the primitive 
simplicity of the content and characters, a strong regional quality, and a tendency of 
tribal or familial hierarchy (Tu, 1993, pp. 5-7). 

The ancient myths contained simple characters such as animals, and sometimes 
hybrid creatures. This primitiveness limited the complexity of the story and 
development, but in turn made the story easy for adaptation or transformation into 
something else. On top of this, China being such a vast country with various regional 
practices and customs, as well as the uneven developmental stage of these regions, 
regional myths could reflect these differences in the characters, the content and the 
outcome of the stories. In shanhaijing (Li#¢24) for example, myths from different 
regions featured different types of characters, reptilian totems in the central area, feline 
beasts in the north-west, and birds, the moon and the sun in the eastern area. Besides 
the region, the content of the stories also reflected the community arrangement 
prevalent then. The recorded hierarchical structure of the family in these stories almost 
turned these fictional narratives into a historical document of the tribal progression. 

Tu has mentioned that, because of these characteristics, ancient Chinese myths 
could not develop into the complex epic narrative such as Greek mythology could do 
(Tu, 1993, p. 8). Also, because of the scattered nature of these myth-stories and the 
regional differences, there did not appear a coherent family of gods and spirits. 
However, the restrictions in the form and the content of Chinese myths created a 
legacy of a different kind. Tu viewed the impact of this tradition of myths on Chinese 
culture as ‘competent historical thoughts, rich publication of historical books; a 
tradition of expressive poems, a rich development of expressive poetry’ (Tu, 1993, p. 9). 
He regarded the historical mentality as China’s great contribution to the world - 
having created the chronological, biographical, event-recording formats; and ancient 
Chinese poetry was an undisputed treasure to the world. 

‘The specific format and the philosophical content of the myths were also shaping 
the concept of fiction in Chinese culture. The family hierarchy present in many myth- 
stories showed great faith in the future — for example, the failure of a mythical hero to 
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accomplish a task was never depicted as failure, because the hero, though dead, would 
be transformed and regenerated into the next generation, and the next generation 
could continue with the quest or the task that had been left unfinished until final 
success (Tu, 1993, p. 11). This faith in the unending future also manifested itself as a 
structure of ‘compensation; or ‘cyclical’ or ‘balanced’ philosophy in the fiction. Tu 
remarked that traditional Chinese literature boasted of balanced stories which were 
neither comedies nor tragedies, because the two sides merged together so subtly (Tu, 
1993, p. 12). 

In terms of literary technique, this philosophical vision and the simplistic animal 
characters gave rise to the concept of comparison, resulting in a core technique of 
metaphor in the Chinese literary tradition (Tu, 1993, p. 14). Tu explains that the 
myth-stories showed a lack of abstract thinking in the ancient Chinese mind. Instead 
it compared the appearance of objects and used one to represent another figuratively. 
This resulted in Shijing’s metaphorical methods, which had a huge impact on the 
poetic tradition of ancient China. The metaphor was so prevalent that even 
philosophers used metaphors in illustrating their concepts. 
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Truth and Fiction in the 
Japanese Narrative: 


Sakaguchi Ango’s Critique 
of the I-novel 


Robert Steen 


In Murasaki Shikibu’s Tale of Genji, a telling dramatization of the reception of fiction 
appears in Chapter 25 when Genji happens upon the young Tamakazura copying out 
one of the many tales of romance that were popular in the Heian court. ‘Oh, no, this 
will never do!’ he proclaims. “Women are obviously born to be fooled without a 
murmur of protest. There is hardly a word of truth in all this, as you know perfectly 
well, but there you are caught up in fables, taking them quite seriously and writing 
away without a thought for your tangled hair in this stiflingly warm rain’ (Shikibu, 
2006, p. 1). Tamakazura responds that it is not surprising that a teller of lies like Genji 
regards tales in this way. Genji eventually relents, agreeing that what is in the tales is 
not removed from life as we know it, and that it is wrong to dismiss what one finds in 
them as false. It soon becomes clear, however, that Genji is simply placating his young 
lover in order to put her in an amorous mood. He soon retracts his defence of tales in 
the next scene, in which he urges the Akashi princess not to expose his daughter to 
works of fiction for fear that they will damage her mind. Genji’s dismissal of tales was 
no doubt meant to be taken ironically by a creator as sophisticated as Murasaki, but 
his view is consistent with the literary ethos of her day. Romances were seen by the 
nobility as mindless entertainment and by the Buddhist establishment as illusory 
experiences that stood as obstacles to enlightenment. Diaries, poetry collections, and 
the loosely structured miscellanies known as zuihitsu were regarded as the proper 
vehicles for display of literary talent. And they remained that way throughout the 
medieval period. 
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Fiction rose in profile in the Edo period as publishers catered to a newly literate 
urban class, but in spite of the brilliance of fiction writers such as Iharu Saikaku, it 
was too closely identified with the ‘floating world’ of the pleasure quarters to be 
embraced by the literary elite. Efforts by the Edo literati to raise fiction to higher 
levels of prestige, exemplified by Ueda Akinari’s Tales of Moonlight and Rain, were in 
fact highly reliant on Chinese classics for their plots and style, making it difficult to 
classify them as Japanese at all. The boundaries between Japanese and continental 
forms of textual practice were porous. The very notion of a national literature created 
within clearly defined geographical boundaries is, after all, a modern construct. 

As the modern literary canon took shape, the prose genre that emerged as dominant 
was the I-novel (shishdsetsu), whose raison deétre has been described as ‘the powerful 
illusion of its textual transparence - its sincerity - which lets the reader view the 
author's experience “unmediated” by forms, shapes, structures, of other “trappings” of 
fictio (Fowler, 1988, p. 27). The shishdsetsu is, in other words, fiction that attempts to 
hide its own textuality. “True; writes Chikamatsu Shuko, one of the most ‘committed’ 
proponents of the I-novel, ‘an author cannot but be satisfied when his imaginative 
technique has succeeded in pleasing his audience, but I am of the school that frowns 
on letting plot or fabrication needlessly violate the truth of lived experience’ (quoted 
in Fowler, 1988, p. 154). The shishdsetsu was the product of efforts to merge literary 
and spoken languages such that the materiality of language disappeared and there 
emerged pure ego, whose inner experiences became the domain of the novelist. The 
ego (jiga) that a subject of the shishdsetsu confesses, emerges through a repression of 
language. As Karatani Kojin has explained in his groundbreaking work Origins of 
Modern Japanese Literature, the subject of modern literature in Japan was inaugurated 
through an ‘ideology of writing’ that came to think of language and speech as a single, 
seamless entity (genbun itchi) (Kojin, 1993, p. 47). 

This ideology underwent a crisis in the early Showa period (1926-98) whose 
implications have yet to be fully explored. The devastating effects of the Great Tokyo 
Earthquake of 1923, the massacre of the Korean residents in its aftermath, and the 
repression of writers as democratic institutions began to be dismantled in the lead-up 
to war were all factors in the undermining of writers’ faith in the jiga. The suicide of 
Akutagawa Rytinosuke in 1927 was widely seen as confirmation that the old school of 
jiga-centred literature was defunct. ‘Like the suicidal individual depicted by Regnier, 
Akutagawa wrote in his famous statement, ‘Letter to an Old Friend’ (Aru kyiyii e okuru 
shuki), I don't know why I am committing suicide ... I feel only a vague anxiety 
(bonyari to shita fuan) toward the future’ (Akutagawa, 1978, p. 35). It is impossible to 
say whether or not these words ultimately had anything to do with Akutagawa’s 
decision to kill himself. But the phrase ‘bonyari to shita fuan’ became a kind of 
shorthand for the suicide, which was narrativized as a crisis in literary method, as the 
end of enlightenment optimism and trust in the private self. Inoue Yoshio’s gloomy 
meditation was typical of the sort of remarks one finds in the years after the suicide: 
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I still haven't forgotten the shock I felt when I learned of Akutagawa’s suicide five years 
ago. The force of the shock did come from the fact that we had not foreseen it. On the 
contrary, there was never a more natural death than Akutagawa’. It was the very fact 
that it seemed so natural that shocked us. It became clear at that moment how 
unendurably close death was to us all... At the very least, Akutagawa’s death posed a 
problem that any writer who wants to live genuinely today must resolve in some way. 
Only those capable of overcoming it will be able to resist the temptation to commit 
suicide themselves in the future. It is clear today that we cannot embrace intellectualism 
(shiichishugi), for what Akutagawa’s death attested to was nothing less than the 
powerlessness of the intellect. 

(Yoshio, quoted in Kajiki, 1971, p. 12) 


‘The response to the ‘Showa crisis’ broke along Marxist and modernist lines. With the 
rise of the Proletarian Literature movement in the mid-1920s, the experience of the 
jiga was questioned for the first time from the perspective of a class-based critique.' 
In the 1929 essay “The Path to Proletarian Realisny (Puroretaria rearisumu e no michi), 
Kurahara Korehito presented a manifesto for social realism in Japan. Writers were to 
renounce their claim to artistic autonomy, and literature was to take the form of 
scientific social criticism rather than the pursuit of an inner truth or beauty. In place 
of subjectivism, idealism and abstraction, Kurahara called for the objective, the 
realistic and the concrete. Kurahara censured the naturalists for making the ‘liberation 
of the individual’ their ideal and buttressing the material and spiritual life of the 
bourgeoisie. The naturalists reduced human actions to instinct, personality and 
heredity to the exclusion of social reality (Korehito, 1966, pp. 135-47). 

Two months later, Nakamura Burafu, editor of the magazine Shinché, published a 
counterattack in “Who are you? You who trample the Garden!’ (Dare da? Hanazono 
wo arasu mono wa!). Nakamura’s essay provided the impetus for the founding of the 
New Arts Faction soon afterward, the main counter-Marxist faction in the 1920s 
literary world. His polemic argued against subordinating the individual writer's 
creativity to politics: 


The living, acting human being is not an ‘ism’ or an ideology, but an individual 
personality (Kosei). That which rules the actions and life of the human being is not the 
power of ‘isms’ or ideologies, but the power of the personality ... As long as they are 
good works of art, we read with enjoyment not only the aestheticist works of Oscar 
Wilde, but Bernard Shaw, Anatole France, and Maxim Gorky as well. If we are drawn 
to the poetry of Baudelaire, author of Les Fleurs du Mal, we also read the poetry of 
Verlaine, and find the symbolist poet Mallarmé’s work fascinating. Life is wide and 
varied, and the world of art based on life is equally varied. 

(Nakamura, 1990, p. 13) 


The standard bearer for the modernist camp was Kobayashi Hideo, a young critic 
who championed French Symbolism and later Dostoyevsky. In “Various Designs’ 
(Samazama naru isho) Kobayashi’s argument was fresh in its use of French symbolism, 
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particularly Valéry, as well as elements of Marx’s German ideology, but it preserved 
elements of the I-novel in its attachment to the jiga as a ground for literary method: 
while dismissing ‘that peculiar beast called universality’ it defined literature as the 
attempt to speak one’s own truth as sincerely as possible (Kobayashi, 1981, p. 68). In 
defence of his position, Kobayashi quotes Marx’s own assertion that ‘consciousness 
can never be anything other than that of which one is conscious: 

The writer and essayist Sakaguchi Ango (1906-55) is best known for his rise to 
fame in the immediate postwar era, when a defeated population struggling to make 
sense of their predicament accorded him a subject, along with other members of 
what came to be known as the burai or ‘outlaw’ school. The timing and sensational 
style of the essay ‘On Decadence’ (Darakuron), published in April 1946, has made 
Angos name virtually synonymous with this moment in history. References to him 
appear in countless general histories of the postwar era such as the following: 


Until the end of the war, the people of Japan had trusted in a system of ethical and 
moral values which had been imposed from the top down. This foundation was 
destroyed in a single stroke by the experience of defeat and occupation, leaving a 
spiritual vacuum. It was this vacuum that led to the type of behaviour exemplified by 
Sakaguchi Ango’s paradoxical criticism. 

(Masamichi, 1974, p. 70)? 


What is less well known is that Ango had enjoyed a brief moment in the limelight 
more than two decades earlier when, in 1931, his short story ‘Doctor Wind’ (Kaze 
hakase) caught the attention of an established writer and made him, much to his own 
astonishment, a rising young star on the literary scene.‘Doctor Wind is often regarded 
as an immature first effort, yet it offers insight into a conception of literature that 
charted a path that didn't rely on jiga-centred narrative. 

In the essay ‘New Literature; published in 1933, Ango characterizes the ‘newness’ 
of modernist as superficial experimentation: 


Recommending new forms for literature is meaningless. Granted, new systems of 
language and form constitute a kind of newness, but there is nothing fundamentally 
new about them. A novelist’s concept takes the form of words, the painter’s the 
combination of colours, and the composer’s the combination of sounds. A novelist’s 
concept is always crystallized in the form of words, but the heart of the issue is still the 
‘concept; not the words themselves. Words, sounds, colours, etc. are indispensable to 
the artist, but words and form that are not motivated by a concept fall short of artistic 
activity. Making words and form the issue is the greatest disgrace an artist can commit. 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 37, emphasis mine) 


For Ango, ‘newness’ is not a matter of technique. Genuine newness is to be found in 
the conceptual underpinnings that inform a writer’s work. 

Ango aligns literature with a destructive and creative ‘flesh and blood individual’ 
who had been forced to submit to fixed ‘social’ and ‘scientific systems. Literature was 
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‘an eternal rebellion from the standpoint of this individual, which Ango distinguishes 
from the ‘ego: ‘Immortal man and the universal ego have gone to ruin along with 
metaphysics, he writes. “The changeless and the eternal are already dead; and writers 
should not be tempted to fill the void with new identities. They must destroy in order 
to create, and then destroy again. The individual bears a ‘destructive’ (hakaiteki) and 
‘contestatory’ (tosdoteki) relation to ‘systems’ (seido) and ‘finished structures’ that have 
taken on the appearance of scientific truths (Ango, 1989, vol. 14, pp. 38-9). Literature 
promotes transformation by challenging ossified systems and metaphysical identities 
in order to give will and direction to the individual. Writers, he argues, must therefore 
avoid codifying their methods. That is why it is misguided to speak of literature in 
terms of old or new methods, styles and techniques. Instead, the artist should 
endeavour to dismantle reified methods, and open up lines of escape from 
systematized (keitoka sareta) techniques. Literature is always ‘in motion. As for the 
proletarian writers, Ango grants that they are motivated by a revolutionary intention 
not unlike that which he is advocating. He nevertheless censures them for their 
adherence to a reductive concept of the universal human being: 


There is no sense in playing the role of vassal to science, and hypothesizing superficially 
about the human being, obscuring the single most important object of literature by 
dragging in concepts that bear no relation to the flesh and blood individual. Doing so 
violates the nature of literature. 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 40) 


In ‘FARCE ni tsuite’ (“On FARCE’) Ango first puts forth a literary ideal of his own. 
‘The degree to which he remained faithful to this ideal until the very end of his career 
is a testament to how intelligently he navigated the factions of the Tokyo literary 
establishment as a young man just out of college. Indeed, what distinguishes Ango 
from the majority of his contemporaries is that he was able to emerge from the war 
period with the major points of his literary aesthetic intact. His point of departure is 
the contention that literature’s hope for survival lies in a return to the spirit of farce. 
Ango warns the reader at the outset that he is no expert on farce: 


First of all, I must confess that my level of study is shallow, and that in preparation for 
recording these remarks I have referred to none of the distinguished documents 
written by those who have come before me. Therefore, as for the standard works on 
farce, and such matters as the origin of the term, I am not capable of writing a single 
line, and therefore - and here I simply adopt a strategy that allows me to cheat if the 
reader will be good enough to interpret this [essay] as its own example of the spirit of 
farce, my heart will leap so high that I may very well pass out. 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 14, pp. 17-18) 


Ango wants to persuade the reader that those genres that have been considered high 
art — tragedy (higeki) and comedy (kigeki) - should in fact be ranked below farce. 
Ango defines tragedy rather vaguely as ‘major, straightforward literature’ and comedy 
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as ‘funny literature that tries to surprise the reader by undermining his expectations 
with an underlying double meaning, or with sadness’ (Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 18). In 
contrast to tragedy and comedy, Ango calls farce a ‘wild rampage’ (ranchiki sawagi), 
and finds in the history of Japanese letters a multitude of examples: Edo period gesaku 
narratives, including Iharu Saikaku’s Koshoku ichidai otoko (Five Men Who Loved 
Love), Shikitei Samba’s Ukiyoburo (The Bathhouse), Jippensha Ikku’s Hizakurige 
(Shank’s Mare), as well as other premodern genres such as kydgen and rakugo. Ango 
wants to restore to its proper status a domain of literature that has been ‘outlawed’ in 
Japan since the inception of realism (shajitsu) in the Meiji period. Realism, which he 
calls tragedy, was not the only culprit; the ‘literature of the nonsense (nansensu) 
writers of the 1920s, which he labels ‘comedy, was also at fault. In raising farce above 
comedy and tragedy, Ango enacts a ‘symbolic inversion’ 

Having introduced the central term of his essay on farce, Ango turns to the question 
of ‘pure language’ (junsui kotoba), adopting a line of argument inspired by the French 
symbolists, whose work Ango and his contemporaries were absorbing as fast as they 
could. Pure language, Ango argues, is radically different from language as it is used in 
shajitsu, where language serves only as a tool for representation (daiy6 no gu): 


Language used as a tool for representation, in other words, mere realism, in other 
words language as description, is not literature. Why? Because the object itself becomes 
more authentic than its representation. Realism has no meaning prior to its object. If 
one wishes to call realism or mere descriptive writing ‘literature; then one is better off 
leaving the words out and inserting a musical score or a gramophone into the text, or 
a photograph when describing a landscape (in Nadja, the surrealist André Breton 
tosses in a dozen or so of his most precious photographs). Ultimately, literature would 
die out in the wake of the talkies. If one is just going to describe life, one might as well 
wrap the earth in a book jacket. 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 22) 


In a later essay, Iyokuteki sosaku bunsho no keishiki to hho (“The Form and Method 
of Writing with Intention’), Ango again dismisses mimetic language: 


No matter how true to life a description is, and no matter how eloquently it is phrased, 
it cannot be called art. Pointing to the real thing will always be better. In art, there 
cannot be a real object besides the description, for art is a fabrication. 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 102) 


Language is a ‘pure realm’ (junsui na ryoiki) of signs: ‘words for words, sound for 
sound, and colours for colours’ (Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 21). In ‘FARCE ni tsuite; and in 
other texts, Ango often chooses language for the difficulty of its pronunciation, using 
obscure characters requiring phonetic glosses.* Ango stresses that pure language is 
not a language of its own: 


Though I may speak of pure language, what I say applies to language in general. It is 
not that there are two kinds of language, a language of representation and a separate 
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pure language. Pure language is in its essence the same as any other language. It is a 
question of the height or depth of the spirit in which the language is used. The elevation 
of language created and chosen by a higher spirit beyond the depiction of things from 
a single perspective: that is what pure language is. (Because the old masters have spent 
their lives meditating on the question of what this ‘high spirit’ is, I will not take it up 
here.) 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 22, emphasis mine) 


‘Spirit; then, is the final criterion for judging good literature. Ango confesses that, 
to his chagrin, he is able to give only a vague description of pure language. He knows 
that he appears to be ‘grasping at clouds; but he summons up the courage to offer a 
concrete example. This turns out to be Basho’s famous haiku: ‘Furu ike ya, kawazu 
tobikomu, mizu no oto.* This is certainly not what one would have expected in an 
essay on farce, but Ango offers it as a classic example of pure language: 


Surely nobody has ever composed a musical piece entitled ‘Frog Jumps In, Sound of 
Water.° It is unthinkable that the reader might actually envision the scene of a frog 
jumping in an old lake when reading this poem. Here there is something uplifting that 
has nothing to do with reason. 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 23) 


Ango contrasts the original Basho poem to a waka based on it by Igarashi Tsutomu. 
The waka form provides fourteen more syllables than the haiku to work with, and 
Igarashi has used this extra room to include an explicit description of the sadness 
that the scene evokes, as well as to designate the season in which it takes place. But 
Ango finds Igarashi’s version inferior to Basho’. It ‘kills Bashos famous lines, and 
makes them into something insipid and meaningless, and deprives the original of ‘the 
mystery of language, the purity of language, the absoluteness of language’ No matter 
how many words one expends upon mere explanation one will never succeed in 
producing a work of art. The writer must not try to simplify things for his readers, as 
Igarashi has made the mistake of doing. Any ‘specialité (Ango glosses senmonsei with 
the French) can only simplify so much without compromising itself. The writer 
should feel justified in requiring an effort on the reader’s part to raise himself above 
the sensible and the intelligible world to the supersensible reality that constitutes 
literature’s unique specialité (Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 24). Ango’s manifesto now takes a 
surrealist turn: we view dream and ‘reality’ as opposites at our own peril, he remarks. 
If five years out of our fifty years of life are spent dreaming, why shouldn't dream be 
considered ‘reality’? And if dream is part of life, must we not locate it within literature’s 
boundaries? In Ango’s view, a writer has failed if he has not acknowledged those 
elements of experience that are ‘formless. 

Farce ‘is a lovable creature that stands ‘at the summit of confusion, where happiness, 
sadness, crying, dream, bitterness, and gibberish commingle. Life, or seikatsu, has 
nothing to do with jisseikatsu, the positivist vision of life that the I-novelists had 
made their stock in trade: 
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Farce affirms the whole human being, in all its dimensions, leaving nothing aside. 
Whatever is part of the reality of the human being, be it fantasy, dream, death, anger, 
contradiction, confusion, or gibberish, farce affirms it. 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 14, p. 27) 


What we see is a near complete opening up of language to all that the ego seeks to 
reject in the form of a coherent view of experience. 

It remains to see an example of the narrative Ango has described. For readers 
accustomed to the I-novel, the short story ‘Doctor Wind, published in 1931, surely 
came as a shock. ‘Doctor Wind is a parody of a whodunit: a certain Doctor Wind has 
vanished, and the narrator is the chief suspect in the case. The police believe that he 
conspired with Doctor Wind to fake the suicide and that the professor is still alive 
and in hiding. The narrator must exonerate himself by proving that the episode was 
not a conspiracy but a bona fide suicide. The reader is the judge. One of the first 
things the reader notices about this story is the way in which the narrator echoes the 
reactions of a sceptical ideal reader. Margaret Rose has noted that it is common for 
parodic literature to take the form of meta-literature by concretizing the process of 
production and reception of utterances (Rose, 1979, pp. 61-3). Often it is the reader 
who is mocked in parodic literature for their naivety in falling for the mimetic 
illusion. Here the case is precisely the reverse: the author is dismissed by his audience 
for trying to pass nonsense off as the truth. 

Tzvetan Todorov characterizes the whodunit as a novel with two stories, one of 
them (the crime) ending before the other (the investigation) begins. Todorov aligns 
the crime with the sjuzet, and the story of the investigation with the fabula as 
described in the narrative theory of the Russian Formalists.’ In the whodunit, the 
fabula is ‘the story of an absence; in that the circumstances of the crime itself (the 
characters implicated in it, their conversations, their actions, and above all the truth 
about ‘who done it’) are missing (Todorov, 1977, p. 46). The typical whodunit makes 
these elements present through the sjuzet. The truth about who committed the crime 
comes to us through the mediation of another character, usually an investigator. As 
we read a whodunit, we move across a collection of fragmentary details provided by 
this trustworthy mediator with the assumption that the details will be explained to us 
at the end in a retrospective synthesis. If all goes according to plan, the mediating 
detective makes present that which was initially absent. In constituting and then 
answering a desire for truth, the classical whodunit is what Barthes calls a ‘classical’ or 
‘readerly’ (lisible) text. The reader is provided with a hermeneutic code that first 
tantalizes us by blocking and delaying the solution to the crime. Eventually, the code 
orders the details that make up the fabula into a unified causal sequence (Barthes, 
1974, pp. 75-6). The expectation of this retrospective sense-making is engendered by 
the reader’s experience with previous novels that have made good on their own 
promises (Barthes’‘déja Iu’). This expectation had been constituted for Ango’s readers 
by the numerous detective novels that appeared regularly in popular fiction magazines 
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such as King and New Youth. Todorov notes that the ability of the narrative to make 
good on its promise of sense-making is conditional upon the absolute separation of 
the fabula and the sjuzet. If the sjuzet is to carry out its duty successfully, it must be 
‘perfectly transparent, imperceptible; the only requirement it obeys is to be simple, 
clear, direct’ (Todorov, 1977, p. 46). Therefore, the style must be neutral and plain; it 
must be free from any hint of rhetorical manipulation. By the same token, the sjuzet 
must not be contaminated by any hint of the narrating subject’s participation in the 
circumstances surrounding the crime either. Slavoj Zizek has pointed out that it is 
above all the payment of the fee to the detective that keeps his hands clean, so to 
speak, and shows that he has no vested interest in the case (Zizek, 1993, p. 60). As 
Todorov puts it, the mediating characters ‘do not act, they learn’ (Todorov, 1977, 
p. 46), and the reader eagerly learns with them. 

But there is a sub-genre of the detective novel that violates this convention. Todorov 
calls it ‘the story of the suspect-as-detective: In this type of narrative, a crime is 
committed in the first pages and all the evidence in the hands of the police points to a 
certain person (who is the main character). In order to prove his innocence, this person 
must himself find the real culprit, even if he risks his life in doing so (Todorov, 1977, 
p. 51). “Doctor Wind’ is just such a narrative. The narrator is the chief suspect in the 
case. But here the narrator fails to exonerate himself; the conventions of the sub-genre 
of the detective novel are violated, and the reader is left without a solution to the crime. 
‘The narrator in “Doctor Wind fails to produce a convincing hermeneutic code. To be 
more precise, only half of the hermeneutic code is there: the troubling half - the delays 
and blockages — but not the reassuring half - the solution. What prevents the restoration 
of the narrator's authority is the fact that the voice of truth, the narrator's voice, relies 
on rhetorical flourish rather than logic. Sone Hiroyoshi argues that much of the 
narrator's logic fails because it is based on fallacious reasoning (Hiroyoshi, 1984, p. 42). 
Sone identifies several examples of petitio principii, or arguments based on either 
circular reasoning or a faulty premise. Take the following passage: 


Yes, the great Doctor Wind disappeared. Should you take the truth lightly? To do such 
a thing would create all manner of misfortune in your lives, my friends. Because the 
nature of truth is that it is to be believed, you must believe in the death of the great 
Doctor Wind. 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 1, p. 38) 


‘The premise of this argument already assumes what must be proven: there is no proof 
at all. Another petitio principii appears in the narrator’s ‘closing argument, where the 
solution appears in the classic detective novel: 


Is it not the case that that which is invisible is the wind? Yes, it is the wind. And you 
agree with me that we cannot see him. What could he be then if not the wind? The 
wind! The wind, the wind, the wind! 

(Ango, 1989, vol. 1, p. 46) 
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Since things that we can't see are the wind, the reason we can't see Doctor Wind must 
be that he has become the wind! Another type of logical fallacy appears in Doctor 
Wind’s explanation of his theory that the Basque region is populated by descendants 
of Yoshitsune. (Since Doctor Wind is the narrator’s hero, it is not surprising to find 
that the Doctor exhibits the same faulty reasoning.) The professor’s mistake comes 
from an inductive fallacy that confuses analogous and homologous similarities. In 
the Doctor's view, the cultures of the Basque region and Japan are so strikingly similar 
that he believes that they are more than merely analogous, that they must have some 
causal or necessary relationship. But he ignores the obvious and entirely valid logical 
objections raised by his rival, Doctor Octopus. A similar fallacy hampers the narrator's 
logic. In his closing argument, what he presents as indisputable evidence that the 
disappearance was a suicide is the fact that Doctor Octopus was stricken with 
influenza the very moment that Doctor Wind disappeared. This assumes a causal link 
between two phenomena that are merely analogous (the phrase ‘caught a cold’ (kaze 
ni natta) also means ‘became the wind’). 

Perhaps the most noticeable disruption of the codes of realist narrative is the 
excess of repetition - there are ‘ahs’ of dismay at every turn, repeated barking of 
‘shikari kaze de aru kaze de aru kaze de arw (‘The wind! He is the wind! The wind!), 
and repetition of ‘Gentlemen’ in what seems to be every other sentence. Barthes calls 
attention to the use of this technique in modernist narrative: ‘to repeat excessively is 
to enter into loss, into the zero of the signified’ (Barthes, 1975, p. 41). Language is 
pushed beyond a language of presence into pure sound. The narrativing subject, the 
presence at the heart of the I-novel is swept away. 

All of these techniques combine to make the narrator into a short-circuited 
version of Dupin, the genius detective created by Poe, who stands above the 
circumstances of the crime, and whose clarity and impeccable logic make him the 
epitome of the classic detective qua transcendental ego. Ango’s farcical version of 
Dupin cuts off all routes to a totalizing, transcendental truth and the ego that 
guarantees it. The reader is left to confront the absence that the shishdsetsu and the 
ideology of a writing that is equivalent to speech (genbun itchi) attempt to erase. 
Ango thus marks a moment in the history of Japanese fiction when pure language, a 
language that radically proclaims its own materiality, is inaugurated, and embraced. 
The demand for ‘the truth of lived experience’ that operates at the heart of what might 
be called ‘the regime of the shishdsetsw’ is not accommodated by the ‘suspect-as- 
detective’ in ‘Doctor Wind; who dissolves into the text. The lasting effect of this Ango 
moment’ is apparent in the attention his work has received from critics up to the 
present, especially those influenced by continental philosophy. Its effect is equally 
apparent in the many writers who continue to draw on his writing for inspiration, 
and the growing number of translations of Ango’s work. 
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Notes 


1. The first Marxist critiques had appeared in the journal Seed Sower (Tane maku hito), 
founded in 1921. Seed Sower ended publication after the Great Kanto Earthquake, 
but was succeeded by Literary Front (Bungei Sensen) in 1924. 

2. John Dower devotes several pages to Ango’ role during this period in his Embracing 
Defeat (Dower, 2000, pp. 155-7). 

3. Babcock defines symbolic inversion as an ‘act of expressive behavior which inverts, 
contradicts, abrogates, or in some fashion presents an alternative to commonly held 
cultural codes, values, and norms be they linguistic, literary or artistic, religious, or 
social and political’ (‘Introduction in Babcock, 1978, p. 14). 

4. Five paragraphs begin: ‘In general . .’ (itai, itai ni, itai ga or ippan ni). Three other 
paragraphs open with declarative statements beginning ‘Farce is ..? (“Farusu to 
wa...). 

5. ‘An old pond, a frog jumps in - the sound of water. 

6. This is a reference to the ‘pictorial compositions of Debussy, which Ango had 
critiqued earlier in the essay as a variant of realism. 

7. The fabula designates the events as they presumably occurred in the fictional world 
of the narrative, and the sjuzet is the events as the narrating voice presents them to 
us, after the fact. 
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Literary Tradition 


Arkady Nedel 


Any literature begins with a set of limitations. They can be genre, thematic, poetic or 
others and they usually play a double role: a) as restrictions laid upon the author, 
especially if the latter must follow an established canon, as was always the case in 
classical ages (both Western or Eastern); and b) asa generative mechanism compelling 
the author to invest maximum energy and gather all the forces of his or her 
imagination in order to show emotional diversity, the complexity of human feelings 
and the strength of passions, as passed through Ockham’s razor of the literary rules. 

We can speculate why such a perfect poet as al-Ma‘arri came to the ‘Buddhist’ 
vision of the world. Why did it happen at the time when Arabic poetics had reached 
its most splendid shape? What is important is that al-Ma‘arri converts his tragic 
worldview into prose, thus making a revolutionary move in medieval literature. In his 
two works Epistle of Angels (Risdlat al-mald@ika) and Epistle of Forgiveness (Risdlat 
al-ghufran) the author presents a social satire on the existing order of things. The 
formal topic of the first Epistle concerns grammatical questions, in particular the 
declination of some angels’ names. Al-Ma‘arri begins with compliments 
acknowledging his correspondent’ scholastic erudition but takes it too seriously to 
evoke a comic effect in the reader. Knowledge of the classical Arabic should give 
access to paradise, as certain grammarians wish to hope; however, what they know is 
only lifeless grammatical categories, not the richness of vivid language. These 
grammarians live on rules and never on language; being afraid of making a mistake 
(ita’), these works are incapable of grasping the essence of a word behind its purely 
grammatical form. 

If Epistle of Angels is a critique of the rigid mind and of the void soul closed in 
its own often ridiculous self-assuredness, Epistle of Forgiveness is an ironic explication 
of al-Ma‘arri’s sceptical ideas concerning the heavenly (after-death) life. Written 
as a reply to Ibn al-Qarih, a then renowned panegyrist (sheih, ironically), in which 
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al-Ma‘arri criticizes in a more or less implicit way the unabashed style and conduct 
of his colleague, the author’s main thesis consists in denying the possibility of entering 
heaven just by using his panegyric talents even if it brings him glory and comfort on 
earth. For al-Ma ‘arri the court panegyrist is a corrupted figure who has sold his talent 
for social dividends. His example is a vivid illustration of how Abbasid society makes 
use of the literary mind in pursuit of its self-glorification. Like many other caliphates, 
which appeared in the al-Ma ‘arri epoch, the Abbasids used religion as a ground for 
their political regime based, as it seemed, in a spiritual sovereignty. The political 
context, however, was complex. The Fatimid, another powerful dynasty, denied 
the Abbasid government in Baghdad as having the right to rule over Aleppo and 
Egypt, justifying it by their direct descendency from Muhammad’s daughter. In 
Baghdad the political power had been focused in the Shi‘i Buwayhid clan (cf. e.g. 
Hunt, 2005), i.e. Persian (Daylam)' militaries. 

Ibn al-Qarih’s greatest desire is to enter the paradise whose description he knows 
from the Qur’an. It so happens that when al-Ma‘arri places the panegyrist in his 
dream, he embellishes it with unprecedented comfort, like the grove with fabulous 
trees, as if he were Allah's special guest. The comic portrayal of the Qur’anic paradise 
was an unheard of literary move at that time, and it stands as unique in classical 
Arabic prose, marking simultaneously a significant shift in the Arab narrative 
consciousness that will never be the same again. Al-Ma‘arri creates a new concept of 
fiction that puts into doubt the canonical reality if not the sacred one. Such a bold 
innovation — one may think even of sacrilege — was possible owing to the symmetry 
elaborated in poetry: the author’s imagination turns out to be equal to reality, lying 
both in and out of the perceived world. In Epistle of Forgiveness the serious and the 
comic compose one ‘narrative pile’ charged with fine observations of Arabic language, 
history, religious tenets, etc. The plot of the epistle is auxiliary and the reader's 
attention is directed towards all these subtleties so that the very text serves as a guide 
to Islamic culture as a whole. Another important aspect of al-Ma‘arris work is that it 
paved the way for literary individuality. Still residing within medieval inter- 
authorship, unlike his Japanese counterpart Michitsuna no Haha, this individuality 
reveals itself by creating unexpected contexts. When al-Ma‘arri leads his reader 
through the gallery of overwhelming philological peculiarities, he construes such 
fictional loci as allow him to mask or allegorize his heretical ideas. If Michitsuna’s 
mother expresses in the diary her deepest thoughts and doubts, the Arabic author lets 
the reader guess what the true message might have been. 

Such allegories would later be rampant in European literature and art, especially 
in the Renaissance period when the Italian artists hid their pagan protagonists in 
Christian forms, but al-Ma‘arri uses allegories in order to propose an alternative 
vision, to compel his reader to see with his own eyes. So, paradise is nothing but a 
reflection of the social order where one receives what one has never had on earth. In 
the pastures of heaven al-Qarih behaves himself in exactly the same way as he did in 
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the Abbasids: his character, habits, self-righteousness and love of luxury remain 
unchanged; he enjoys the same pleasures and strives for the same goals. Al-Qarih’s 
adventure in paradise reminds one of many European medieval journeys to heaven 
during which the traveller meets different individuals whom he knew or didn't know 
on earth. The aim of such a trip is usually educational because on his return the 
traveller changes his previous point of view and tells the truth to those who still have 
doubts about the afterworld. Al-Qarih encounters notorious personalities with whom 
he conducts long discussions on poetic art, Arabic meter (‘ariid), language and 
literary genres. Everything looks realistic except some idealized modifications 
common to the paradisiacal life; for instance, when Al-Qarih meets five horsemen 
with beautiful eyes he discovers that all of them in their earthly existence were one- 
eyed poets forced to compose poems for a living. 

Al-Ma‘arri constructs his paradise in the way the poet constructs the beit, ie. 
according to the principle of symmetry. Two worlds are two hemistiches, and what 
occurs in the first one will be continued in the second in a somewhat ‘upgraded’ 
manner; these worlds are linked one with another not in space and time but in the 
author's imagination, for which the completeness of the universe is of primary 
importance. At his meeting with the houris, al-Qarih asks an angel to explain to him 
one passage in the Qur'an: ‘Verily, we have made them perfect. And made them 
virgins, darlings of equal age (with their spouses) for the fellows of the right (Qur’an 
56: 34-6). The angel says that Allah made the houris of two kinds [sic!]: ones for 
oblectation to the right, the others he made beautiful maidens because of their pietist 
conduct during their earthly life. When our hero sees one of them and finds her too 
skinny for his taste, the houri immediately becomes plump and rounded. Heaven 
gives the man what he lacked in his physical existence, introducing him into the 
noumenal dimension where he can see known things from a different perspective. 
This is, indeed, the role of fiction, to supply the human mind with allegorical visions, 
to extend one’s horizon until it should have a whole image of a thing. It is worthless 
trying to understand the Qur’anic sententiae at the literal level; they need a finer, 
more figurative reading (mutashabihat)* helping to form a coherent picture of the 
two connecting worlds. 

If the paradise is a fiction, a product of the author’s fantasy having no literal 
meaning, as al-Ma‘arri shows us, then fiction is the only paradise where one can 
come to terms with social injustice and one’s own sufferings. 

Poetic influence had been felt in classical Arabic prose since the earliest essays. 
Aba Bakr al-Khwarizmi (934-93), from a modest Iranian family, was a writer who 
composed his fiction in rather poetic form. His rhythmic prose (saj’) is construed 
from short segments geometrically modelled after the beit structure. He uses 
oppositions and, like al-Ma ‘arri, often plays with unexpected lexical combinations in 
order to deliver a comic effect. Al- Khwarizmi describes his misadventures during one 
of his journeys when he was obliged to ride a donkey in the company of a stupid 
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donkeyman.? Hilal as-Sabi’ (925-94), born into a famous Sabian family, was a high- 
ranking official under the Buyid whose history he was asked to write. Unlike many 
freelance writers, al-Sabi’ chiefly wrote official documentation (letters and orders) in 
which he gives a vivid picture of the ‘Abbasid state in the period of its decline. He does 
not criticize it in the way of al-Ma‘arri, but rather testifies to his times as objectively 
as possible. The sensitive personality of al-Sabi’, equipped with his literary talent, 
allowed him to depict with lucid style not only significant events but also the mood 
of his epoch. His narrative is often embellished with lyrics showing from within the 
tastes of high Abbasid society, much like Murasaki Shikibu, the author of Genji 
Monogatari and a lady-in-waiting at the Imperial court, who gave us an exhaustive 
picture of Heian mores. 

Although al-Sabi’ is not a novelist and, like Lady Murasaki, he didn't create 
dramatis persone, nevertheless the Buyid official is definitely a representative voice 
of his society filtered through his administrative fiction. He uses saja’ as a poet does, 
so his prose sounds poetic. The ‘Abbasid literary mind nicely combines or, to put it 
better, doesn't differentiate between the poetic and the prosaic usage of stylistic tools 
when the aim is to convey the meaning of the seen. Aba Hayyan al-Tawhidi (922- 
1023), an essayist and one of the most brilliant minds of the time, wrote about 
al-Sabi’ that ‘his prose has all the qualities of poetry and his poetry has all the qualities 
of prose." 

We can certainly trust this laconic description since al-Tawhidi himself, whose 
works show his knowledge and strong interest in gnostic philosophy,* was a man of 
the adab literature (Arabic belles-lettres). In his work Enjoyment and Conviviality 
(Al-imta’ wa-al-muanasa), composed in the form of Platonic dialogues with the 
Buyid vizir and high official Ibn Sa‘ dan, al-Tawhidi encroaches upon a great number 
of themes such as Arab language, grammar, Greek logic, philosophy, morals, etc. Ibn 
Sa‘ dan, one of his nudamda’ (cup companions), permitted al-Tawhidi to give to the 
vizir the role of Socrates. It doesn’t seem to be a flattering hypocrisy but a thoughtful 
technique to place the wise statesman at the centre of the narrative. 

It is common in the adab literature to combine deep contemplations with easy 
lyrics and personal stories often serving as the illustrations to these contemplations. 
The author himself claims no expertise in any field, conveying only the sense of what 
was said and what he has heard from the notorious personalities. The author is 
fictional, his characters - Ibn Sa ‘dan, al-Sijistani, Ibn Miskawayh, and some others - 
are real. Al-Tawhidi tells the stories: for example, about the riots in Baghdad when in 
972 the Byzantine army approached the city. The vizir asks the story-teller: 


What do you know about the riots (fitna) that were so disastrous and played such a big 
role? 


These events, I am going to tell you, I know from one spectator and participant 
who found himself in the thick of action, like the drowned, but later managed to 
survive.® 


Fiction in the Medieval Arabic Literary Tradition 


The adab narrative is not deprived of medieval exempla well known from European 
literature. As John Bromyard, a late-medieval Dominican friar, once said: it doesn’t 
matter whether one or another exemplum is true, what matters is its meaning (cf. 
Owst, 1961, p. 155). The exemplum shows, at a most basic level, the link between 
abstract metaphysical concepts, such as good and evil, sin and redemption, penance, 
etc., unclear to illiterate hearers wishing nevertheless to understand the principles 
they are asked to obey. In the exemplum as well as in the adab two worlds - the divine 
and the human - are glued in a Mobius strip. All living beings move in one direction; 
when a man dies on earth, he begins to live in heaven. 

Good and evil are clearly distinguished and articulated in the adab text where the 
author has no qualms about showing his attitude to one or another. In this attitude to 
these oppositions the author often demonstrates a psychological judgment revealing 
his fictional persona. Al-Tawhidi sneers at arrogance and weakness, and also at the 
ignorance and excessive egoism peculiar to many of his literary fellows. In his book, 
unlike the majority of the literati of the epoch, he points to the equality between 
poetry and prose by putting much stress on the fact that ideas, expressed in poetic or 
prosaic writing, are much more important than their form. Fiction is art and magic 
(sihr), as said in the Qur’an, and the writer’s goal is to reach a purity of speech, balagha 
(#)) that will help him to enter the reader’s heart. 

A short narrative called khabar emerges in the Abbasid period;’ having the same 
symmetrical structure, khabar is beit in prose. It is a minimalist narrative composed 
of sanad,® a chain (silsila) of the narrators transmitting the story, and matn,’ the 
transmitted story. Apparently, the origin of the khabar genre goes back to the hadiths 
(Arabic plural: ahadith), the Prophet’s deeds and sayings to be memorized by his 
followers until they have taken on the written form. The hadiths have been transmitted 
by the chain of people presenting the authoritative lineage in such a way that nobody 
could doubt the authenticity of the transmitted words. Silsila would later be the 
dominating principle in many esoteric traditions such as Sufism, where hidden 
knowledge would be transmitted through successive lineal masters to their disciples 
or the Terma tradition of Tibetan Buddhism (especially the Nyingma school) where 
the inner teachings, known as the tantras of the long transmission of the canon, are 
transferred in the same way. Abi Muhammad ibn Qutaybah (828-89), an A bbasid 
philologist and a master of hadiths, composed a rich collection of short prose in his 
book Kitab ‘uyiin al-akhbar (The Book of Choice Narratives) that became a standard 
handbook of Arabic belles-lettres. 

The beginning of the khabar mentions the name of the transmitter: ‘Abi 
Muhammad al-Qurashi told us; he said ..?; ‘in his History Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
Malik al-Hamdani said .. ’; ‘the old master told me; he said .. ? and so on. 

Once upon a time two men accused of theft were fetched to Ibn al-Nasawi who 
identified the thief by his arrogant behaviour and aplomb, the qualities that have 
helped him to steal. Another story was told by al-Qurashi: one man gave money to his 
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pal and after some time asked him to give it back. The friend refused. Both men went 
to Iyas Ibn Mu ‘awiya, who asked the complainant whether he had any witness. He 
said: ‘no? Then Iyas Ibn Mu‘awiya asked about the place where it occurred. The 
complainant replied it was a tree; Ibn Mu ‘awiya told him then to go to this tree and 
check if God left any sign there, meanwhile the accused had to wait for his return. As 
soon as he went, Ibn Mu ‘awiya asked the accused in passing if he remembered that 
tree. After the latter described the tree to him, Ibn Mu‘awiya exclaimed: “Enemy of 
God! You are the traitor? Another khabar, transmitted by al-Muhasin al-Tanukhi, tells 
us a classic story about the man who badly treated his servants and was finally 
punished by the caliph. 

The symmetry of the khabar is clearly seen in its plot as always containing a 
‘challenge and response’ development; there is either a riddle to solve or a bad deed to 
punish. By and large, justice is always restored in this narrative since, as the Hanbali 
theologian Ibn Taymiyyah points out in his seminal work Al ‘aqidah al-wasitiyyah, it 
is the balance that ‘Allah had imposed for his creatures and established for fulfilling 
rights. When matters pertaining to this life are grounded on justice, then it will 
remain on the right course, even if the person who established this justice does not 
have any share in the hereafter (cf. also Qur'an, 4: 135; 5: 8). Besides, the khabar 
literature demonstrates another aspect of the phenomenon of inter-authorship: the 
actual narrator dissolves into his reference, however without him the text (matn) 
might have never been transmitted. 

At about the same time the maqam” literature began to spread out over Arabia. 
In the ancient (jahiliya) epoch the term had the semantics of ‘a dramatic state or 
situation’ in which the poet finds himself most often. Later it seems to have signified 
‘battle or struggle’; for example, in Abi Tammam’s poems the word means ‘war scene, 
the ‘theatre of war’ where the warriors show their courage. This heroic meaning has 
been kept in Bedouin poetry and at one point migrated to Islamic culture with a 
modified semantics as attested by Abt Ibn Qutayba (828-89) in his work Maqamat 
al-zuhhad ‘ind al-khulafa’ wal-muliik, where the maqam appears as a rhetorical form, 
more exactly as a righteous speech. It is certain that at the dawn of Islam the meaning 
and the function of the maqdm were close to the European exemplum: it signified 
the protreptic usually given by an ascetic (zdahid) in the caliph’s or a high official's 
presence. Similarly, the story-teller (qass) has appeared in the mosque with the same 
protreptic or with his improvisations on the lives of prophets or saints in which he 
has revealed the vices of society and the illusory values of earthly existence. More 
precisely, the word qdss (G18) in Arabic means ‘fictionist, the person who narrates, 
especially a character who recounts the events of a novel or a poem. 

Beginning from the tenth century the maqam means a story with such a fictionist, 
and ina larger sense the concept stands for any picaresque novel. Like in its European 
counterpart, in the maqam narrative a trickster or a vagabond (‘ayydr) is the eloquent 
speaker who pronounces his rhythmic prose (saj’) and declaims poems in the classical 
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language. The appearance of these characters on the literary scene was not a haphazard 
event. Urban culture, especially in Iraq and Iran, turns at the time to such novellino- 
like characters presenting another dimension of Islamic official culture. In other 
words, being articulated by a trickster, the popular and high registers were glued 
together in, so to say, one cultural totality corresponding to the very spirit of Islam. 
Interestingly, in Europe such a collection of short narratives by an anonymous author 
titled IJ novellino appeared in Italy in the epoch of Duecento (precisely, the last decade 
of the thirteenth century) (Favati, 1970). One of the novellas narrates the story of 
Francesco d’Accorso, a notorious lawyer who worked in Oxford and then returned to 
Italy. In England he was an adviser to Edward I and apparently gained great respect 
from the king. We know also that he undertook some diplomatic missions on the 
king’s behalf: in 1278 the lawyer delivers a harangue, actually an allegorical sermon, 
before Pope Nicolas III (1 Kings, Israel) asking Samuel - who is a metaphor for the 
Pope — to give him a king, a new archbishop of Canterbury to occupy the vacancy. 
Dante, in his Divine Comedy, which was certainly written not without the indirect 
influence of al-Ma ‘arri, places Francesco d’Accorso in hell among sodomites (Inferno 
XV, 110). 

As the ‘ayydrs began to throng the Iraqi and Iranian cities, they more and more 
began to enter literature. Although the geographer Muhammad al-Muqaddasi (945- 
91) in his book Ahsan al-taqasim fi ma‘rifat al-aqalim (The Best Divisions in the 
Knowledge of the Regions) describes them as beggars and the people deprived of a 
sense of law and morality,” it was not always the case. For some authors, like the 
Ismaili poet Nasir Khusraw, they are rather strong and smart men often clad in 
dervish cloths; according to the Sufi Hamdin al-Qassar, their relations are based on 
ethics; the writer Abu al-Jahiz informs us that the ‘ayydrs are gathered in 
confederations and choose their own qadi, whose role is to solve inside problems. In 
the era of the Safavid dynasty, which developed out of the Safav’iyyah Sufi order, the 
‘ayyars became a legend; balancing between the heroic and the comic, like the 
notorious Mehtar Nesim and ‘Amr ibn Umayya, they are the ‘gluing figures’ of two 
cultural registers. 

Whatever the truth, stories about the ‘ayyars laid the ground for maqam literature 
and for Arabic fiction conceptualized in these ambivalent characters. In classical 
Greek literature such ambivalence, if in fact it ever existed, is found only in mythology; 
Europe would come to know it (except some Latin authors) only in the Renaissance, 
especially in Italy and Spain, when novela picaresca portrayed the picaro as having the 
same typological traits as the Arabic ‘ayydar; and like the latter the picaro is a 
phenomenon of urban culture mirroring the vices of the official power. In Spain the 
first picaresque novel Lazarillo de Tormes (1554) was published by an anonymous 
author and was later included in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. It tells the story of 
a boy, Lazarillo (an allusion to Lazarus of Bethany’’), born in Salamanca, who in his 
struggle with poverty becomes a picaro. An Arabic influence is felt already at the 
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outset of the novel since the mother of Lazarillo, after the death of her husband, lives 
with the Moor-groom Said, who takes care of his new family. Later on, when Said is 
caught and severely punished for pilfering, Lazarillo’s misadventures begin. 

In Magdmat al-Hariri,“ composed by the poet, scholar and the fine stylist 
Muhammad al- Hariri (1054-1122), we read about a certain Abt Zayd who, before he 
dies, gives a lesson to his son on the best occupation in the world: it is of course to be 
a beggar, a vagabond like the legendary royal son Sasan (Sasan the Kurd) whose 
father, the Persian ruler Bahman b. Esfandiar (according to the adab literature), left 
the kingdom to Sasan’s sister Homai. Deprived of his inheritance, Sasan takes to a 
wandering life, gathering around him other beggars and vagabonds named the ‘sons 
of Sasan’ Similarly, Abt al-Mutahhar al-Azdi (who died in the first half of the eleventh 
century) is known for his work Hikdyat Abi al-Qdsim al-Baghdadi, where he creates 
a vagabond persona, Abt al-Qasim, who absorbed all the main features of this 
popular image. Abt al-Qasim lives in Baghdad and the stories give a vivid picture of 
the town, sometimes with precise details concerning the relationship between official 
and popular culture. Once upon a time, attending a meeting of the wealthy righteous 
citizens, the hero begins to read from the Qur’an in an ostentatiously serious manner, 
provoking smiles in some of them. Watching their reaction, Abt al-Qasim goes 
berserk, wondering what is so funny and, after being asked to go on, he instantly 
changes his attitude (as if he was acting in a No play) and starts telling dirty jokes and 
anecdotes scolding his listeners. 

This in fact is the most important, metaphysical feature of the vagabond figure: to 
be able to change his point of view on purpose and to let the same things be seen 
from the opposite perspective. Before maqam literature such ambiguity was unknown. 
To be sure, its appearance in the Arab fiction of the epoch modified significantly not 
only literary perception in general but also the basic concepts of the medieval mind 
which was used to perceiving culture in unequivocal categories as symmetry that 
makes prose look like tracery. 


Notes 


1. In Luziimiyat al-Ma ‘arri uses this word to denote the Persian power; cf. .472 ‘ 1961 
sag yar ce SL Whe a g Hg pra «2 

2. The term also signifies ‘the sciences of the Qur’am (‘Ulam al-Quran); cf. the Qur'an 
(al-Imran: 7). 

3. 103 « 1968 «J slrolial Silay 9S 5:1 (20 jy) 98N!; cf also Mubarak, 1931. 

4. .68 © 1953 «8 palill vol, 1 Assi galls ¢ Lie! GUS 65 alll «3-1 ¢ sas sill obs sil 

5. Undoubtedly, along with Abi Sulayman al-Sijistani (932-1000) and the Persian 
neoplatonist Ibn Miskawayh (932-1030), one of his main intellectual sources were 
the Ras@il al-Ikhwan al-Saf@ (Epistles of the Brothers of Purity) whose ideas 
became the vogue. Paradoxically, al-Tawhidi was long neglected by the succeeding 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13; 


14, 
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generations of writers until the Islamic geographer and encyclopedist Yaqut al- 
Hamawi (1179-1229) mentioned him in his work Mu jam al-‘ Udaba@ (Dictionary of 
Writers, about 1226) as ‘the philosopher of literati and the literatus of philosophers’ 
It is interesting to note that al-Hamawi describes al-Tawhidi by the same 
‘symmetrical formula’ as al-Tawhidi describes al- Sabi’. 


_ Lasil gall 9 ELEIGUS 150 (1953 ¢ 3 yalill «3 63-1 «gaasill gha sl 
. In Arabic the term khabar (51/) has also a syntactic meaning: ‘predicate, ‘new 


information. In the nominal phrase (44! -UPEI)) it follows the subject, mubtada’ 
(\Siall), 


. The sanad (4!) means ‘support; ‘credibility’ of the transmitted texts created by the 


silsila. In Arabic classical linguistics the sanad means also the part of the sentence 
upon which another part (musnad) leans. It conveys pretty much the same idea as 
mubtad@ and khabar. 


. The matn (c44)) signifies the visible part of a thing. In the hadiths it is the text 


(content) of the oral tradition. 

The word is derived from the verb ¥ qwm (e.5..3), the initial semantics of which was 
‘to rise, to dress for accomplishing an action’; later the meaning changed until the 
verb began to signify an action by the passive agent: ‘to stay, to reside in one place’ 
The term maqam appears in the Qur’an several times as ‘a place, a dwelling site’ and 
also as a station in the afterworld (cf. Qur'an, 19: 73, 74). 

1909 «cad ype Ansbes pall! 48 pre (8 api) Guoal 

Full title reads: “The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes and of His Fortunes and Adversities’ 
(La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus fortunas y adversidades). 

The name ‘Lazarillo is a diminutive from Lazarus; in Hebrew El‘ azar (71Y9X) means 
‘God is my help: The Gospel of Luke (16: 19-31) narrates the story of the beggar 
Lazarus and his relationship with the rich man. 

1958 «Arg ys lala og al 
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Concluding Note 


A conceptual anatomy of fiction continuing for the last half century has not yet 
reached any concluding consensus, and, as it seems, will never reach any such 
conclusion as long as philosophers remain obstinate in disregarding the creative 
power of man as the very foundation of human culture. Dissection of fiction in terms 
of empirical truth value, semantic potency, fulfilment of religious, moral, social or 
any other biological requirements will always fail to attain the desired result. Even 
analyses of fiction in its etymological derivatives also fail. What seems more effective 
is, to some extent, the Johnsonian view of fiction as an antonym of (or contra) fact: a 
result of man’s dissatisfaction with the facts of the phenomenal (actual) world. For a 
creative man the actual (natural) world is not the authority of existence, nor is man’s 
logical view of this existence the only/final criterion of truth. Of course fiction is 
sometimes used in its etymological sense of feigning, pretending, make-believing, 
deceiving or even distorting, but that sense is only secondary. Its primary meaning is 
re-making (not making), re-shaping (not shaping), re-/trans-forming (not forming) 
the facts presented to him by nature. Fiction is man’s own ‘perception, ‘understanding’ 
and ‘interpretation of the facts, completion of the facts that he visualizes as incomplete, 
and, even, endowment of truth to the facts that he considers wanting or mis-presented 
there by nature. Art is essentially a fiction in this sense, inclusive, perhaps, of all the 
definitions of art provided so far. Fictions that fail to attain the status of art are fictions 
in the secondary sense. 

Ananta Ch. Sukla 
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